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Letter  of  Transmittal 

Works  Progress  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  27,  1938. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  an  analysis  of  the  social  character- 
istics of  rural  families  receiving  assistance  mider  the  general  reUef 
program.  The  report  evaluates  the  various  characteristics  of  rural 
famihes  on  relief  in  terms  of  their  effect  on  the  families'  need  for  aid. 
The  findings  of  this  analysis  will  be  of  distinct  value  to  reUef  adminis- 
trators in  rural  areas.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  contribution  to  the 
general  study  of  rural  famihes  in  the  lower  income  groups. 

Not  only  are  rural  rehef  famihes  found  to  differ  in  their  character- 
istics according  to  their  position  in  the  local  rural  community,  but,  in 
addition,  even  wider  differences  exist  among  the  various  geographical 
areas  of  the  country.  The  predominant  industries  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  head  of  a  family  will  be  able  to  care  for  his  depend- 
ents continuously,  and  the  cultural  traditions  largely  determine  the 
composition  and  sohdarity  of  the  family  unit.  Four  factors  are  of 
particular  importance  in  determining  the  incidence  and  amount  of 
rehef  for  rural  families:  (1)  The  number  of  employable  members  in  the 
family  and  their  capabilities ;  (2)  unemployment  because  of  the  business 
cycle ;  (3)  unemployment  and  underemployment  because  of  the  weather 
cycle;  and  (4)  social  action  for  improving  the  standard  of  hving. 

The  study  was  made  in  the  Division  of  Social  Research  under  the 
direction  of  Howard  B.  Myers,  Director  of  the  Division.  The  data 
were  collected  under  the  supervision  of  A.  R.  Mangus  and  T.  C. 
McCormick.  Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  Supervisors  and  Assistant  State  Supervisors  of  Rural  Research 
who  were  in  direct  charge  of  the  field  work.  The  analysis  of  the  data 
was  made  under  the  supervision  of  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  Coordinator  of 
Rural  Research, 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Carle  C.  Zimmerman  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  Nathan  L.  Whetten  of  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  with  the  assistance  of  Wendell  H.  Bash  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. It  was  edited  by  Ellen  Winston  of  the  Division  of  Social 
Research. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CORRINGTON  GiLL, 

Assistant  Administrator. 
Col.  F.  C.  Harrington, 
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INTRODUCTION 
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1930  there  were  approximately  30  million  families  in  the  United 
States.^  Of  these,  17,372,500  were  classified  as  urban;  6,604,600,  as 
rural-farm;  and  5,927,500,  as  rural-nonfarm.  Thus,  about  42  percent 
of  America's  famihes  were  classified  as  rural,  22  percent  being  farm 
and  20  percent  being  nonfarm. 

Since  1930  more  than  one  out  of  four  of  these  rural  famihes  have 
been  forced  to  seek  pubhc  or  private  assistance.  In  January  1935,  for 
instance,  almost  2  miUion  of  them  received  general  rehef  grants. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  give  a  general  description  of  rural  reUef 
families  and  to  point  out  some  of  their  characteristic  features.  It 
summarizes  information  concerning  their  occupational  origin,  their 
size  and  composition,  the  age  and  sex  characteristics  of  the  heads,  the 
marital  condition  of  the  heads,  the  number  and  types  of  dependents, 
the  composition  of  the  families  from  the  standpoint  of  relationship, 
their  fertihty  rates,  their  employability,  employment,  and  amount  of 
relief,  and  the  mobihty  and  education  of  their  members.  These 
various  factors  are  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  geographical  distribution. 
Information  is  given  about  the  racial  backgrounds  of  the  famUies, 
their  former  agricultural  experience,  and  their  forms  of  land  tenure 
if  they  have  been  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  data  for  this  monograph  are  from  the  records  of  the  Rural 
Section,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress  Administration. 
The  materials  consist  of  information  gathered  by  means  of  a  survey 

1  "The  term  family,  as  it  is  used  in  the  tabulation  of  the  results  of  the  1930  Cen- 
sus, is  limited  in  the  main  to  what  might  be  called  private  families,  excluding  the 
institutions  and  hotel  or  boarding-house  groups  which  have  been  counted  as 
families  in  prior  censuses.  A  family  may  therefore  be  defined  in  general  as  a 
group  of  persons  related  either  by  blood  or  by  marriage  or  adoption,  who  live 
together  as  one  household,  usually  sharing  the  same  table.  Single  persons  living 
alone  are  counted  as  families,  however,  as  are  a  few  small  groups  of  unrelated 
persons  sharing  the  same  living  accommodations  as  'partners.'  Households  re- 
porting more  than  10  lodgers  are  classified  as  boarding  or  lodging  houses  rather 
than  as  families.  Two  or  more  related  persons  occupying  permanent  quarters  in  a 
hotel  are  counted  as  a  private  family  rather  than  as  a  part  of  the  hotel  group." 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Abstract  of  the  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1930, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  1933,  p.  401. 
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covering  138  counties,  representative  of  9  major  agricultural  areas,^ 
and  116  New  England  townships  (fig.  26,  p.  112).  The  data  were 
taken  as  of  June  1935  with  the  exceptions  of  those  for  education  and 
marital  condition.  These  were  taken  as  of  October  1935  since  items 
to  secure  such  information  were  not  included  on  the  Jime  schedules.^ 


2  Eastern  Cotton,  Western  Cotton,  Appalachian-Ozark,  Lake  States  Cut-Over, 
Hay  and  Dairy,  Corn  Belt,  Spring  Wheat,  Winter  Wheat,  and  Ranching. 

»  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  methodology  of  the  survey,  see  Mangus,  A.  R., 
Changing  Aspects  of  Rural  Relief,  Research  Monograph  XIV;  Division  of  Social 
Research,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  1938,  appendix  B. 
For  the  meaning  of  terms  used  in  this  monograph,  see  appendix  A. 
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URAL  FAMILIES  in  the  United  States  were  subjected  to  a  number 
of  unusual  forces  during  the  period  1930-1935  which  resulted  in 
severe  economic  distress  in  all  sections.  Some  regions  suffered  di- 
rectly from  only  one  force  or  received  the  diffuse  effects  of  several.  In 
other  regions  the  full  bnmt  of  various  forces  focused  on  the  area 
and  resulted  in  the  almost  complete  collapse  of  normal  economic  and 
social  activities. 

While  rural  distress  was  caused  in  considerable  part  by  long-range 
factors,  the  effects  of  the  business  depression  were  nevertheless  of 
great  importance  in  the  rural  reUef  situation.  The  drop  in  the  price 
of  farm  conmiodities,  because  of  cychcal  fluctuations  in  the  money 
market,  was  only  one  factor  in  this  situation  as  it  affected  the  farmer 
and  the  village  dweller.  Included  also  were  price  movements  resulting 
from  the  weather  and  from  crop  conditions  in  foreign  countries  and 
the  long-time  trend  in  agricultural  production  and  exportation. 
Thus,  all  of  the  agricultural  price  movements  resulted  in  a  decline 
in  prices  and  sales.  This  included  both  the  drop  in  value  and  quan- 
tity of  exported  goods  and  the  change  in  the  urban  market  with  the 
depression. 

Another  force  bearing  on  the  rural  population  and  helping  to  deter- 
mine relief  needs,  which  can  also  be  identified  with  the  business  de- 
pression, was  the  change  in  nonagricultural  work  opportunities  which 
accompanied  the  decline  in  industry  and  commerce.  This  affected 
primarily  the  large  numbers  of  part-time  farmers  who  Uve  in  densely 
settled  and  relatively  urbanized  areas.  These  famiUes  were  forced 
to  a  more  complete  dependence  on  the  soil  and  to  a  more  self-sufficient 
type  of  farm  economy. 

Partly  connected  with  the  business  depression  and  partly  dependent 
upon  a  long-time  trend  has  been  the  decline  in  the  utilization  of  natural 
resources.  Activity  in  isolated  coal  and  iron  mining  areas  has  de- 
creased or  stopped  entirely,  and  the  lumber  industry  has  been  sharply 
curtailed.  These  are  typical  examples  of  industries  which  give 
employment  to  rural  families  either  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis. 
In  some  areas  the  depression  coincided  approximately  with  the  ex- 
haustion of  natural  resources  so  that  the  shutdown  has  been  permanent 
rather  than  temporary.  For  the  most  part  rural  families  suffering 
under  the  pressure  of  these  forces  are  located  in  mountain  and  wooded 
areas. 
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A  factor  which  was  not  connected  with  the  business  depression 
was  the  drought.  Short-time  cycUcal  movements  of  raiafall  and  dry 
weather  have  not  been  imusual  on  the  plains  of  the  great  West,  but 
in  1934  and  1936  there  were  droughts  which  have  been  unequalled 
for  both  extensity  and  severity  during  this  generation.  The  most 
extreme  effects  of  the  drought  were  found  in  a  belt  rxmning  north 
and  south  through  the  two  Wheat  Areas  and  bordering  both  the  Com 
Belt  and  Western  Cotton  Areas,  but  minor  effects  of  the  drought  were 
found  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country. 

TYPES  OF  FARM  FAMILIES 

Aside  from  their  regional  incidence,  the  forces  leading  to  the  need 
for  assistance  were  found  to  affect  rural  famihes  in  different  ways 
and  different  degrees  according  to  the  type  of  farming  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Commercial  farmers  may  be  accurately  described 
as  small-scale  entrepreneurs.  All  of  their  efforts  are  concentrated 
on  the  production  of  cash  crops,  generally  only  one,  and  usually  they 
grow  comparatively  httle  for  home  use.  They  live  under  relatively 
the  same  type  of  money  economy  as  city  people,  and  their  prosperity 
is  determined  by  the  price  of  these  goods  in  the  market.  It  is  also 
significant  that  for  most  of  the  products  included  under  this  type  of 
production  the  price  is  largely  determined  by  the  surplus  which  is 
exported.  Since  they  are  goods  of  relatively  inelastic  demand  and 
subject  to  wide  fluctuations  in  supply,  such  products  at  times  undergo 
violent  fluctuations  in  price  in  accordance  with  weather  and  economic 
conditions.  Consequently,  the  business  depression  and  the  decline 
in  the  exportation  of  foreign  products  have  been  the  most  important 
factors  in  every  area  in  the  need  for  relief  of  commercial  farmers. 
One  governmental  action  which  has  amehorated  conditions  for  these 
farmers  has  been  the  agricultural  adjustment  program.  As  a  result 
relief  needs  have  not  been  as  extensive  for  these  farmers  as  they  other- 
wise would  have  been. 

A  second  category  of  farm  families  may  be  caUed  noncommercial. 
It  consists  largely  of  those  families  which  combine  part-time  farming 
for  home  consumption  with  part-time  industrial  or  commercial  work 
and  those  which  lead  a  relatively  self-suflScing  life  in  the  more  isolated 
areas.  For  these  families  the  most  important  influence  has  been  the 
decline  in  industry  in  the  isolated  areas  together  with  the  depletion  of 
natural  resources.  This  includes  also  the  decline  in  employment  in 
and  around  cities.  These  families  are  influenced  to  a  certain  extent, 
however,  by  the  decline  in  the  agricultural  market  since  they  sell  their 
surplus  for  cash.  These  families  are  helped  relatively  little  by  agri- 
cultural price-raising. 

Cutting  across  both  the  commercial  and  noncommercial  groups,  a 
third  category  of  the  agricultural  population  may  be  called  the  chron- 
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ically  poverty-stricken.  This  includes  chiefly  the  farm  laborers  in  all 
areas  and  the  sharecroppers  and  tenants  of  the  Cotton  Areas.  These 
agricultural  groups  work  for  commercial  farmers  and  seldom  produce 
much  food  for  home  consumption.  They  are  directly  aflfected  by  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmers  who  hire  them  so  that  their  prosperity  and 
depression  are  concurrent  with  those  of  conmaercial  producers.  More- 
over, it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  current  situation  the  troubles  of  com- 
mercial farmers  have  been  passed  on  to  these  groups  and  accentuated 
in  the  process. 

ANALYSIS  OF  RURAL  RELIEF  FAMILIES  BY  AREA 

Although  the  diversity  of  occupations  and  the  different  types  of 
families  within  occupations  have  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  there 
is  still  a  tendency  to  think  of  the  rural  population  as  a  homogeneous 
unit.  Since  rural  was  defined  for  purposes  of  this  study  as  including 
the  open  country  and  villages  of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  nearly  all  classes  and  all  occupations  were  included 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  rural  relief  famiUes  not  only  differed 
in  their  characteristics  according  to  their  position  in  the  local  rural 
community  but  also  even  wider  differences  existed  among  the  vari- 
ous geographical  areas  of  the  country.  Major  differences  in  the 
average  family  on  rehef  in  June  1935  were  found,  for  example,  between 
the  Eastern  Cotton  and  Spring  Wheat  Areas.  In  addition  it  was 
found  that,  when  classified  on  the  basis  of  type-of-farming  area,  rela- 
tively homogeneous  groups  in  the  rural  population  were  set  up,  even 
if  all  the  occupations  were  included.  Consequently,  the  average  fam- 
ily in  different  sections  of  the  country  was  studied  on  the  basis  of  a 
regional  analysis,  resulting  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  peculiar 
problems  in  each  section. 

In  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  more  of  the  rehef  famihes  were  engaged 
in  agriculture  than  the  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  the  pro- 
portion was  still  less  than  50  percent.  However,  because  of  its  com- 
paratively shght  urbanization,  agriculture  and  family  soUdarity  still 
set  the  prevailing  tone.  The  relative  multiphcity  of  social  classes 
within  agriculture,  including  owners,  tenants,  croppers,  and  laborers, 
determines  a  social  stratification  which  is  more  pronounced  than  in  other 
agricultural  areas.  The  relatively  small  size  of  the  average  relief 
family  (3.7  persons)  was  due  partly  to  the  spHtting  of  plantation  fam- 
ihes and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  median  age  (43.7  years)  of  the  head 
of  the  family  was  less  than  for  many  other  areas.  Dependent  family 
members  were  found  in  about  the  same  proportions  as  in  the  country 
as  a  whole,  but  there  were  more  broken  famihes.  The  excessively 
high  mobihty  within  short  distances  and  the  low  level  of  formal  edu- 
cation are  two  of  the  factors  leading  to  an  unusually  low  material 
standard  of  Uving.     Considering  all  factors,  however,  this  area  has 
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preserved  its  social  vitality  to  a  greater  extent  than  have  many  of  the 
more  wealthy  sections. 

In  the  Western  Cotton  Area  more  of  the  reUef  famiUes  (54.3  per- 
cent) were  customarily  engaged  in  agricultm-e.  The  average  family 
was  a  little  larger  than  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  (3.8  persons)  but 
was  still  smaller  than  the  average  for  the  country.  The  splitting  of 
plantation  families  was  probably  more  widely  practiced  here  than  in 
the  older  and  more  traditional  East,  and  here  also  the  heads  of  families 
were  relatively  young  (41.7  years  of  age).  SHghtly  more  of  these 
families  were  normal  famihes  consisting  of  husband  and  wife  or  hus- 
band, wife,  and  children  than  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area.  Although 
they  had  more  dependents,  this  did  not  result  from  an  unduly  higher 
birth  rate.  In  many  ways  material  standards  are  sHghtly  higher  in  the 
Western  Cotton  Area,  but  the  improvement  in  material  levels  has 
meant  a  regression  or  at  least  no  advance  in  the  stability  and  vitality 
of  social  relations. 

In  the  Appalachian-Ozarks  is  found  the  best  example  of  self-sufficing 
farm  family  living.  Four  out  of  ten  of  the  heads  of  rural  relief 
families  were  customarily  employed  in  agriculture.  Here  the  average 
family  was  the  largest  (4.3  persons)  of  any  area  with  the  exception  of 
the  Spring  Wheat  Area.  The  fertility  of  the  rural  relief  population 
was  the  highest  of  any  of  the  areas  surveyed.  Although  families  in 
this  area  frequently  have  a  meager  existence,  a  minimum  living  is 
assured  to  them  as  long  as  they  remain  on  the  land.  The  chief  func- 
tion of  this  area  continues  to  be  the  production  of  new  workers  for  the 
cities. 

The  Com  Belt  is  a  relatively  prosperous  and  highly  commercialized 
area.  Here  corn  is  produced  either  for  sale  directly  or  for  the  feeding 
of  livestock.  Commercial  production  is  dominant,  and  agriculture  is 
on  a  relatively  large  scale.  The  average  head  of  a  rural  relief  family 
was  43.5  years  of  age,  and  4  out  of  10  heads  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. The  tendency  toward  a  small  family  system  is  evident;  and, 
although  there  was  a  high  proportion  of  normal  families,  the  fertility 
rate  was  below  the  average.  In  this  area  farm  families  as  a  whole 
have  achieved  a  level  of  living  seldom  paralleled  in  agricultural  history, 
but  the  social  system  does  not  give  great  evidence  of  stability,  and  the 
farm  family  is  not  maintaining  its  strength  and  vitality. 

The  Hay  and  Dairy  Area  cuts  through  some  of  the  most  highly 
urbanized  sections  of  the  country.  It  forms  a  belt  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  the  fertile  lands  of  Wisconsin  which  suppUes  dairy  and 
other  products  demanded  by  the  highly  industrialized  and  com- 
mercialized culture  of  that  section  of  the  country.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  agriculturaUsts  (28.9  percent)  was  found  among  the 
relief  families  in  this  area.  The  median  family  was  about  the  same 
size  as  the  average  for  the  country,  but  the  head  was  about  2  years 
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older  on  the  average.  Although  76.0  percent  o/  the  rural  reUef 
famihes  were  normal  famiUes,  the  bu-th  rate  was  lower  than  for  all 
areas  surveyed.  Since  most  workers  gain  their  Uving  in  nonagri- 
cultural  occupations  and  since  most  of  the  farmers  are  directly 
dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  urban  market  for  the  sale  of 
their  products,  the  problems  of  this  area  are  essentially  the  same  as, 
or  are  ultimately  tied  up  with,  those  of  the  contiguous  cities. 

The  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Area  is  made  up  of  isolated  farming  sec- 
tions and  mining  communities.  Only  26.0  percent  of  the  heads  of 
rural  rehef  famihes  were  agriculturaHsts,  and  the  problems  are  in 
many  ways  different  from  those  in  the  neighboring  Hay  and  Dairy 
Area.  Its  recent  settlement,  its  relative  cultural  heterogeneity,  its 
isolation,  and  the  depletion  of  its  natural  resources  are  all  factors 
which  help  to  determine  its  extremely  high  rehef  rate,  its  meager 
standard  of  hving,  and  its  as  yet  unstable  culture. 

Although  there  are  differences  between  the  two  Wheat  Areas,  in 
contrast  with  other  agricultural  areas  they  present  many  similarities. 
A  higher  proportion  of  the  famihes  is  engaged  in  agriculture  than 
in  other  areas,  with  the  exception  of  the  Western  Cotton  Area,  and 
most  of  this  agriculture  is  of  the  extensive,  commercial  type.  Like 
the  Com  Belt,  the  Wheat  Areas  have  had  periods  of  great  material 
prosperity;  educational  standards  are  advanced;  and  material  com- 
forts are  highly  valued.  However,  the  comparatively  recent  settle- 
ment and  development  of  the  Wheat  Areas,  the  ethnic  heterogeneity, 
the  high  rates  of  social  mobility,  and  the  wide  fluctuations  in  climatic 
conditions  are  all  factors  leading  to  a  social  instability  which  markedly 
affected  relief  rates. 

In  the  extensiveness  of  its  agricultural  production,  the  Ranching 
Area  is  but  a  step  removed  from  the  Wheat  Areas.  However,  mining 
and  lumbering  occupations  raise  the  proportion  of  nonagricultural 
workers  and  help  account  for  the  large  proportion  of  nonfamily 
groups  in  the  rural  relief  population.  In  many  respects  this  area 
presents  problems  which  are  different  from  those  in  other  areas,  but 
the  probabihty  is  that  these  differences  in  family  statistics  are  in- 
fluenced particularly  by  factors  associated  with  an  area  of  new 
settlement. 

The  New  England  Area  represents  a  further  intensification  of  the 
factors  found  in  the  Hay  and  Dairy  Area.  Urbanization  has  pro- 
ceeded farther,  and  the  rural  culture  is  even  more  highly  commercial- 
ized and  industriahzed.  Only  one  out  of  eight  of  the  rural  relief  fami- 
hes in  this  area  in  Jime  1935  was  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the 
proportion  of  nonagricidtural  famihes  in  the  relief  population  was 
higher  than  in  any  other  area  surveyed.  This  is  due  both  to  the  large 
number  of  local  rural  industries  and  to  the  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  city  workers  living  in  the  surrounding  countryside. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  ORIGIN  OF  THE  HEADS  OF  RURAL  RELIEF  FAMILIES 

Agricultural  occupations  accounted  for  about  the  same  proportion 
of  the  heads  of  rural  relief  families  in  June  1935  as  did  the  nonagri- 
cultural  occupations,  40.6  percent  as  compared  with  41.2  percent. 
Considering  that  rehef  represented  only  one  of  four  public  measures 
to  assist  agriculture,  it  is  disheartening  that  so  many  farm  famihes 
had  to  have  this  form  of  assistance.  The  proportion  of  agriculturalists 
among  the  heads  of  rural  rehef  families  varied  from  more  than  two 
out  of  three  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Area  to  one  out  of  eight  in  New 
England. 

Among  the  agriculturalists  there  were  two  and  one-half  times  as 
many  farm  operator  as  farm  laborer  families  on  reUef.  This  is  not 
surprising  since  there  are  considerably  more  than  twice  as  many 
farm  operators  as  hired  farm  laborers  in  the  United  States.  Within 
the  farm  operator  group,  however,  tenant  famihes  constituted  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  relief  cases  than  did  farm  owner  families 
although  the  country  as  a  whole  contains  about  three  farm  owners 
for  every  two  tenants. 

Unskilled  laborers  accoimted  for  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
heads  of  nonagricultural  families.  In  New  England  there  were  also 
a  large  number  of  relief  famihes  whose  heads  were  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers. 

Famihes  whose  heads  were  non workers  accounted  for  15.6  percent 
of  all  relief  cases,  reflecting  the  tendency  for  relief  rolls  to  include  a 
large  number  of  famihes  that  for  various  reasons  contain  no  bread- 
winner. In  2.5  percent  of  the  cases  the  head  of  the  family  had  no 
usual  occupation. 

PERSONAL  CHARAaERISTICS  OF  THE  HEADS  OF  RURAL  RELIEF  FAMILIES 

The  average  head  of  a  rural  rehef  family  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
the  early  forties.  Village  heads,  on  the  whole,  were  about  2  years 
older  than  those  in  the  open  country.  The  heads  of  families  in  New 
England  had  the  highest  average  age  (46.6  years),  while  the  lowest 
average  age  was  found  in  the  Winter  Wheat  Area  (39.0  years).  The 
median  age  of  heads  of  agricultural  families  on  relief  was  about  the 
same  as  that  of  heads  of  nonagricultural  families.  Farm  owners, 
however,  had  the  highest  average  age  of  any  occupational  group  on 
rehef  (46.5  years).  On  the  other  hand,  farm  laborers  were  the 
yoimgest  group,  averaging  only  36.4  years.  Among  the  nonagri- 
culturalists  the  skilled  laborers  with  an  average  age  of  43.7  years  had 
the  highest  average  jof  any  subgroup.  Negro  family  heads  on  relief 
were  much  older  than  white  heads  on  the  average.  In  the  Eastern 
Cotton  Area  the  difference  was  4.9  years  and  in  the  Western  Cotton 
Area  7.5  years. 
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The  western  areas  of  extensive,  commercialized  agriculture  had 
the  smallest  proportions  of  rural  relief  families  with  female  heads 
while  the  southern  areas,  including  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cotton 
and  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Areas,  had  the  highest  proportions  of 
such  families.  An  exception  to  this  rule  was  found  in  the  Ranching 
Area  which  ranked  with  the  South  in  the  proportion  of  famiUes  with 
female  heads.  Significant  differences  also  existed  between  village 
and  open  country  residents  in  that  almost  half  again  as  many  village 
heads  of  rural  relief  families  were  women  as  was  the  case  among  open 
country  heads. 

Most  of  the  male  heads  of  relief  families  were  married,  while  most 
of  the  female  heads  were  either  mmaarried  or  had  had  their  homes 
broken  by  divorce,  separation,  or  death.  For  all  areas  the  highest 
proportion  of  female  heads  married  was  15.7  percent  for  the  age 
group  45-64  years,  while  the  lowest  proportion  was  0.6  percent  for 
those  aged  65  years  and  over.  In  contrast,  the  highest  proportion 
married  among  the  male  heads  was  90.9  percent  in  the  age  group 
25-34  years,  and  the  lowest  was  61.5  percent  in  the  age  group  65  years 
and  over.  The  proportion  of  family  heads  that  was  married  was 
greater  in  the  open  country  than  in  the  villages,  while  the  proportion 
of  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated  heads  tended  to  be  greater  in  the 
villages.  Differences  in  marital  condition  among  the  areas  were  con- 
sistent with  differences  in  social  and  economic  backgrounds.  The 
greater  industrialization  of  New  England  and  the  North  has  led  to  a 
greater  participation  in  industry  by  women,  and  consequently  the 
emancipation  of  women  has  reached  its  most  advanced  stages  in  these 
regions.  Accompanying  this  emancipation  is  a  rapidly  rising  divorce 
rate  and  a  general  disintegration  of  former  social  rules  which  have 
regulated  the  distribution  of  rights  and  duties  of  the  sexes. 

SIZE  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  RURAL  RELIEF  FAMILIES 

The  problem  of  the  size  and  composition  of  relief  families  is  impor- 
tant to  relief  programs  from  a  nmnber  of  points  of  view,  but  princi- 
pally because  large  families,  or  those  with  nimierous  dependents  and 
few  gainfully  employed  or  employable,  may  need  relief  more  fre- 
quently and  in  larger  amounts  than  smaller  families  or  those  with 
relatively  more  productive  units. 

The  median  size  of  the  rural  relief  family  in  Jirne  1935  was  3.9 
members.  The  open  country  families  were  larger  than  those  in  the 
villages.  Averages,  however,  do  not  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the 
situation  with  respect  to  size  of  family.  Of  all  the  rural  households 
receiving  relief  in  June  1935,  9.9  percent  were  one-person  households. 
This  was  a  2  percent  greater  proportion  of  one-person  households 
than  was  foimd  for  the  whole  rural  United  States  in  the  1930  Census 
(7.7  percent).     Since  severe  economic  depressions  usually  tend  to 
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increase  social  solidarity,  at  least  for  a  time,  it  would  seem  from  these 
data  that  the  proportion  of  one-person  households  receiving  relief  was 
very  much  greater  than  could  be  expected  from  a  normal  sample  of 
the  rural  population.  Further  comparisons  with  census  data  suggest 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  rural  relief  families  consisted  of  six  persons 
or  more,  whereas  a  larger  proportion  of  families  in  the  general  popula- 
tion consisted  of  two  or  three  members.  Families  with  four  or  five 
members  were  foimd  in  about  equal  proportions  among  both  relief 
families  and  families  in  the  general  population. 

Rural  relief  families  had  relatively  more  yoimg  members  (children 
under  16  years  of  age)  than  are  found  in  the  general  rural  population, 
and  they  contained  a  smaller  proportion  of  adults  of  working  age. 

DEPENDENT  AGE  GROUPS 

Four  out  of  five  of  the  rural  relief  families  contained  persons  in  the 
dependent  age  groups,  i.  e.,  persons  under  16  years  of  age  or  65  years 
of  age  and  over.  Three  out  of  five  relief  families  had  children  under 
16  years  of  age  but  no  one  over  64  years;  one-eighth  of  the  families 
had  aged  individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over  but  no  children  under 
16;  while  one  out  of  twenty  families  contained  both  children  and  aged 
persons.  These  proportions  varied  somewhat  among  the  agricultural 
areas  of  the  country  and  were  related  to  the  type  of  economy  and 
the  "age"  of  the  area. 

In  general  a  large  number  of  dependents  in  a  family  may  be  an  indi- 
cation of  a  prolific  population,  where  a  high  birth  rate  results  in  large 
families,  or  it  may  indicate  a  high  degree  of  family  solidarity.  Again 
there  is  the  possibility,  as  shown  in  the  Cotton  Areas,  that  there  may 
be  a  splitting  of  families  so  as  to  place  aged  persons  on  relief  and  to 
leave  the  younger  employables  to  fend  for  themselves  without  the 
responsibility  for  other  individuals.  All  of  these  factors  may  operate 
to  increase  the  number  of  old  or  young  dependents  on  relief.  The 
question  of  dependency  and  rehef  is,  however,  related  principally  to 
the  basic  economic  and  cultural  factors  in  any  particular  region.  The 
predominant  industries  and  occupations  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  head  of  a  family  will  be  able  to  care  for  his  dependents  continu- 
ously, and  the  cultural  traditions  to  a  large  extent  determine  the  inter- 
nal solidarity  and  cohesiveness  of  the  family  unit. 

Background  factors  of  an  economic,  sociological,  or  even  medical 
nature,  when  viewed  in  their  full  complexity,  are  agents  which  deter- 
mine the  number  of  dependents  on  relief.  Families  in  the  South, 
including  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area,  for  example,  are  likely  to  be 
large  as  a  result  of  high  birth  rates;  they  tend  to  cling  together  in  a 
large  cohesive  aggregate.  Loss  of  economic  support,  or  the  injury  or 
death  of  the  chief  provider,  quickly  forces  the  whole  aggregation  on 
relief.     Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  proportion  of 
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families  with  no  persons  in  the  dependent  age  groups  should  be 
smallest  in  the  South,  where  rural  cultural  traditions  are  strong,  and 
greatest  in  the  North,  where  the  strong  Yankee  traditions  are  now 
nearly  submerged  by  the  newer  mores  of  an  industrialized  and  urban- 
ized society. 

FAMILY  STRUaURAL  TYPES 

For  purposes  of  analysis  family  imits  were  divided  into  three  main 
types — normal  families,  broken  families,  and  nonfamily  types.  In 
the  normal  group  were  found  72.5  percent  of  all  rural  relief  families, 
while  10.9  percent  were  broken  families  and  16.6  percent  were 
nonfamily  types.  The  great  majority  of  the  normal  families  consisted 
of  husband  and  wife  or  of  parents  and  children  alone,  while  about 
one  out  of  nine  also  had  relatives  or  friends  present.  Normal  families 
were  relatively  more  frequent  in  the  open  country  than  in  the  villages, 
and  a  larger  proportion  in  the  open  country  consisted  of  husband, 
wife,  and  children,  as  compared  with  husband  and  wife  only  in  the 
villages.  likewise  there  were  more  broken  families  in  the  villages 
than  in  the  open  coimtry,  and  broken  famihes  with  female  heads 
especially  tended  to  congregate  in  the  villages.  Normal  families  were 
relatively  more  prevalent  among  the  agricultural  (82.2  percent)  than 
among  the  nonagricultural  (77.4  percent)  families. 

Broken  families  occurred  most  frequently  in  the  southern  areas. 
Nonfamily  types  were  most  evident  among  the  Negroes  of  the  South 
and  in  the  industrial  and  urban  areas  of  the  North  and  East. 

FERTILITY  OF  RURAL  RELIEF  FAMILIES 

The  relationship  between  fertihty  and  rehef  is  difficult  to  measure. 
A  comparison  of  the  relief  data  with  the  1930  Census  data  was  made 
for  identical  coimties,  and  certain  relationships  were  noted  concerning 
the  number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  per  1 ,000  women  20  to 
44  years  of  age  in  the  population.  The  comparison  is  subject  to  quaU- 
fication  on  several  scores,  however.  One  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  difference  of  5  years  between  the  census  figures  and  the  relief 
figures,  and  the  depression  of  the  early  thirties  had  far-reaching  effects 
on  marriage  and  birth  rates.  Another  was  that  rehef  practices  in 
certain  areas,  particularly  in  the  Western  Cotton  Area,  resulted  in  the 
spUtting  ot  tenant  and  cropper  families  and  resulted  in  the  placing  on 
rehef  ot  aged  or  unemployable  members  while  the  younger  and  more 
able  members  were  kept  imder  the  care  of  the  landlord.  This  natu- 
rally would  tend  to  affect  the  size  of  the  relief  family.  From  such 
data  as  were  available,  however,  it  appears  that  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  the  fertility  ratio  for  the  relief  families  was  considerably  higher 
than  that  for  the  general  population.  This  is  to  be  expected  since 
relief  famihes,  for  the  most  part,  come  from  the  lower  social  and 
economic  strata  where  the  birth  rates  are  higher  than  those  in  the 
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higher  strata.  Furthermore,  since  population  traits  are  well  grounded 
in  the  mores,  rehef  families  with  more  children  may  continue,  at  least 
for  a  time,  to  have  children  while  still  on  relief. 

The  relationship  between  fertUity  and  rehef,  however,  was  by  no 
means  uniform.  In  some  areas  fertility  was  much  higher  among  relief 
famihes  than  among  census  famiUes,  particularly  in  the  Appalachian- 
Ozark  and  Ranching  Areas.  In  other  areas  the  differences  were  small- 
er, while  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  the  number  of  children  under 
5  years  of  age  per  1,000  women  aged  20  to  44  years  was  actually 
sUghtly  smaller  for  the  rehef  famihes  than  for  all  famihes  in  1930. 

EMPLOYABILITY,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  AMOUNT  OF  RELIEF 

Employability  and  employment  are  directly  related  to  relief  and 
are  vital  factors  in  family  status  in  either  prosperity  or  depression. 
The  employ abihty  composition  of  a  family  sets  the  outside  limits  for 
its  employment  success,  and  many  families  are  greatly  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  any  capable  member  between  the  ages  of  16  and  64 
years.  The  plight  of  many  rural  rehef  families  can  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that  one-eighth  of  them  had  no  employable  worker  and  an 
additional  7.8  percent  of  these  families  had  female  workers  only. 
These  two  types  of  unem  ploy  ability  taken  together  were  relatively 
most  important  in  the  two  Cotton  Areas.  Unemploy abihty  was 
especially  high  among  the  Negroes  of  the  South  and  relatively  lower 
among  the  whites. 

During  times  of  depression  work  in  agriculture  is  relatively  more 
stable  than  in  nonagriculture,  although  the  past  unusual  period  in  agri- 
cultural production  forced  a  large  number  of  normally  self-supporting 
agricultural  famihes  on  relief.  However,  only  29 .2  percent  of  the  gain- 
ful workers  who  had  usually  been  employed  in  agriculture  were  unem- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  survey  in  contrast  with  72.1  percent  of  the 
nonagricultural  workers.  The  small  proportion  of  unemployed  in 
agriculture,  however,  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  farm  operators 
were  arbitrarily  defined  as  employed  if  they  were  still  on  their  farms, 
even  if  they  had  no  cash  income.  For  the  groups  that  were  actually 
employed  within  these  broad  classes,  much  more  occupational  shifting 
had  taken  place  among  the  nonagricultural  occupations.  Only  1 
percent  of  the  former  workers  in  agriculture  had  shifted  into  nonagri- 
cultural jobs,  but  almost  1 1  percent  of  the  nonagricultural  workers  were 
employed  in  agriculture  at  the  time  of  survey.  This  difference  was 
also  shown  by  the  fact  that  95.8  percent  of  all  the  workers  in  agri- 
culture who  were  employed  were  engaged  in  their  usual  occupations  as 
contrasted  with  55.7  percent  of  the  workers  in  nonagriculture.  In 
part  this  reflects  a  widespread  movement  back  to  the  farm  during  the 
depression,  and  in  part  it  also  represents  a  reversed  current  of  occupa- 
tional mobility,  which  caused  a  general  shifting  down  the  scale  for 
workers  at  all  levels. 
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When  rural  relief  families  were  analyzed  according  to  continuity  of 
their  relief  histories,  certain  trends  were  observable.  Of  all  cases  on 
relief  in  June  1935,  74.3  percent  had  received  assistance  continuously 
since  February.  Another  14.2  percent  of  the  cases  had  been  reopened 
between  March  and  June,  and  only  11.5  percent  were  new  cases. 
SUghtly  more  new  cases  appeared  in  the  villages  than  in  the  open  coun- 
try. Continuous  relief  histories  were  found  most  frequently  among 
groups  of  a  generally  low  economic  level  or  among  groups  especially 
affected  during  the  depression  period  by  imusual  circumstances. 
The  Negroes  in  the  South  are  an  example  of  the  first  type,  and  the 
farmers  in  the  drought  area  are  an  example  of  the  second  type. 

The  average  amount  of  rehef  per  family  was  influenced  mainly  by 
these  same  factors,  low  economic  levels  or  unusual  conditions  of  stress. 
Also  of  importance  in  the  determination  of  amount  of  rehef  were  com- 
parative price  levels  and  costs  of  hving.  Lowest  amounts  of  relief 
were  found  in  the  three  southern  areas,  particularly  among  the 
Negroes,  and  the  highest  amounts  were  spent  in  the  industrialized 
areas  of  the  North  and  East.  Indeed,  the  cost  of  relief  per  family  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Cotton  Areas  was  not  more  than  one-third 
the  cost  in  New  England.  Four  factors  were  most  important  in  deter- 
mining the  incidence  and  amount  of  rehef  for  rural  famihes:  (1)  The 
number  of  employables  in  the  family  and  their  capabihties;  (2)  imem- 
ployment  because  of  the  business  cycle;  (3)  unemployment  and  under- 
employment because  of  the  weather  cycle;  and  (4)  social  action  for 
improving  the  standard  of  Uving. 

MOBILITY  OF  RURAL  RELIEF  FAMILIES 

Only  crude  measures  of  the  mobility  of  rural  relief  famihes  were 
available.  For  the  most  part  the  famihes  were  divided  into  three 
groups  as  follows:  lifelong  residents,  referring  to  those  famihes  whose 
head  was  bom  in  the  county  in  which  he  was  hving  at  the  time  of  the 
survey;  predepression  migrants,  referring  to  those  famihes  whose  head 
moved  to  the  county  at  any  time  prior  to  1930;  and  depression  mi- 
grants, including  those  famihes  whose  head  moved  to  the  county  some 
time  during  the  period  1930  to  June  1935. 

Of  the  heads  of  rural  famihes  on  rehef  in  June  1935, 40.5  percent  were 
hfelong  residents  of  the  county;  45.6  percent  had  moved  to  the  county 
before  the  depression;  and  the  remaining  13.9  percent  were  depression 
migrants.  As  might  be  expected,  smaller  proportions  of  the  heads  of 
rural  rehef  families  were  hfelong  residents  in  the  more  recently  settled 
areas  than  in  the  areas  of  older  settlement.  The  proportion  of  lifelong 
residents  was  14.4  percent  in  the  Winter  Wheat  Area,  17.8  percent  in 
the  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Area,  22.4  percent  in  the  Ranching  Area, 
and  28.0  percent  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Area.  All  of  these  are  areas  of 
comparatively  recent  settlement.  Portions  of  the  two  Wheat  Areas 
and  of  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Area  were  settled  as  recently  as  the 
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World  War.  Proportionately  more  lifelong  residents  were  found  in 
the  South  and  in  other  sections  of  older  settlement.  Migration  during 
the  depression  was  characterized  by  two  main  types.  The  first  was 
migration  because  of  the  drought.  This  was  most  noticeable  in  the 
Wheat  Areas  and  the  Western  Cotton  Area,  resulting  in  a  shifting  of 
population  within  those  areas  and  also  a  movement  to  the  villages  and 
to  the  States  in  the  far  West.  The  second  form  of  depression  migration 
was  the  back-to-the-farm  movement  from  the  depression-stricken 
cities.  This  was  important  in  the  self-sufficing  areas  of  the  Northeast. 
It  was  also  of  great  importance  in  the  mountain  areas  of  the  South. 
Agriculture  is  an  occupation  which  encourages  stability  as  contrasted 
with  nonagriculture.  Within  agriculture  farm  operators  were  more 
stable  than  farm  laborers,  but  among  the  nonagricultural  occupations 
unskilled  laborers  were  the  most  stable  group.  More  nonagricultural 
than  agricultural  workers  had  moved  during  the  depression.  The 
depression  meant  a  move  to  the  village  for  farm  operators  and  a  move 
to  the  country  for  nonagricultural  workers  while  many  farm  laborers 
simply  moved  to  another  location  in  the  open  country. 

EDUCATION  OF  RURAL  RELIEF  FAMILIES 

Heads  of  rural  relief  families  were  found  to  be  on  a  comparatively 
low  educational  level  since  less  than  4  percent  were  high  school  grad- 
uates and  only  about  35  percent  had  completed  as  much  as  a  grammar 
school  education.  Wide  differences  appeared  among  the  various  areas, 
however,  as  well  as  between  village  and  open  country  residents,  be- 
tween agricultural  and  nonagricultural  workers,  and  between  whites 
and  Negroes.  In  general,  the  educational  level  was  higher  in  the  more 
industrialized  and  urbanized  areas  than  it  was  in  the  more  agricultural 
areas.  Similarly,  within  each  area  the  agricultural  workers  had  a 
lower  educational  level  than  the  nonagricultural  workers.  In  every 
area  a  larger  proportion  of  the  heads  of  village  families  had  completed 
a  grammar  school  education  than  had  the  heads  of  families  living  in 
the  open  country;  for  all  areas  combined  the  difference  reached  ap- 
proximately 1 1  percent.  In  the  South  Negroes  were  on  a  lower  edu- 
cational level  than  whites.  The  median  school  grade  completed  by 
heads  of  white  relief  families  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  was  5.9 
years,  while  for  heads  of  Negro  relief  families  it  was  only  2.9  years. 
The  median  school  grade  completed  for  all  heads  of  rural  relief  fami- 
lies in  all  areas  was  6.4  years. 

The  contrast  between  the  education  of  heads  and  of  other  family 
members,  particularly  of  youth  and  children,  reflects  the  fact  that 
educational  levels  have  been  rising  during  the  past  generation.  This 
was  most  noticeable  in  areas  of  low  standards  where  the  requirements 
have  been  raised  rather  rapidly  and  are  beginning  to  approximate  the 
standards  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
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TYPES  OF  FARM  FAMILIES  AND  THE 
INCIDENCE   OF  RELIEF 
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HE  RURAL  population  of  the  United  States  is  not  homogeneous 
according  to  residence.  It  is  not  only  distributed  among  farm,  open 
country  nonfarm,  and  village  residences,  but  it  is  also  broken  up  into 
maj or  agricultural  regions  (fig.  1 ) .  The  farm  population  of  the  United 
States  is  unevenly  distributed  over  these  regions  (fig.  2),  being  more 
concentrated  in  the  hilly  regions,  on  poor  soils,  and  in  the  South  than 
it  is  in  the  richer  regions  of  the  Com  Belt  of  the  North,  in  the  wheat 
regions,  and  in  the  arid  plains  of  the  West.  This  leads  to  a  differentia- 
tion of  the  farm  population  into  broad  categories, 

TYPES  OF  FARM  FAMILIES 

The  first  category  in  the  farm  population  is  that  of  the  commercial 
farmers,  including  both  owners  and  tenants,  who  produce  most  of  the 
products  sold  from  American  farms.  The  importance  of  this  group 
can  be  seen  from  a  study  of  figure  3  which  gives  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts sold  from  the  farm  and  used  by  farm  families  classified  into  groups, 
by  values,  for  the  United  States  in  1929.  Farm  famiHes  having  prod- 
ucts valued  at  more/than  $1,000  comprised  51.2  percent  of  such  fami- 
lies and  produced  89.2  percent  of  the  products  sold.  These  families 
under  ordinary  circimastances  are  relatively  well-to-do.  They  com- 
prise a  good  part  of  the  farm  population  in  the  Com  Belt,  the  Spring 
and  Winter  Wheat  Areas,  and  the  Hay  and  Dairy  Area.  They  also 
comprise  a  large  proportion  of  the  upper  economic  classes  in  the  East- 
ern and  Western  Cotton  Areas  and  some  of  the  famiUes  in  the  Lake 
States  Cut-Over  and  Ranching  Areas  and  in  certain  areas  of  New 
England.  They  comprise  only  a  very  few  of  the  families  in  the  Appa- 
lachian-Ozark  Area  (see  fig.  1  and  fig.  26,  p.  112). 

These  famihes  are  commercial  producers  and  consumers  and  to  a 
large  extent  are  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  export  markets  of  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  their  products  are 
determined  largely  by  the  commercial  surplus  which  is  exported .  Relief 
for  these  famihes,  and  for  the  regions  where  they  predominate,  is  de- 
termined to  a  great  extent  by  the  fluctuations  in  quantities  and  prices 
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of  farm  products.  One  of  the  major  factors  in  their  relation  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  matter  of  agricultural  adjustment.  Con- 
sequently, in  discussing  relief  among  such  farm  families,  one  must 
think  in  terms  of  agricultural  prices  and  of  programs  for  the  limitation 
of  production. 

A  second  category  of  the  farm  population,  likewise  including  both 
owners  and  tenants,  may  be  called  noncommercial.     This  includes  the 
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other  48.8  percent  of  the  farmers  who  in  1929  produced  only  10.8  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  farm  products  sold.  This  noncommercial  group 
consists  largely  of  the  farm  operators  classified  by  the  census  as  self- 
sufficing  or  part-time.  The  noncommercial  farm  family  or  subsistence 
unit  comprises  much  of  the  population  to  be  found  in  the  Appalachian- 
Ozark  Area  and  in  the  Piedmont  Regions,  a  number  of  settlers  in  the 
Lake  States  Cut-Over  Area,  a  large  proportion  of  the  poorer  families 
in  the  Ranching  Area,  and  a  good  many  part-time  farmers  around  the 
cities  in  the  Hay  and  Dairy  Area  and  in  New  England.  The  most 
representative  region  for  this  group  is  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area. 

These  famihes,  as  a  rule,  do  not  have  much  good  land  but  what  they 
have  is  generally  capable  of  producing  some  of  the  food,  fuel,  building 
materials,  and  other  essentials  of  life  for  a  fairly  dependable  but  meager 
living.    They  generally  supplement  their  income  in  direct  consump- 
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tion  goods  from  these  poor  land  resources  by  labor  in  other  occupa- 
tions, such  as  those  connected  with  timber  and  mineral  resources  and 
decentralized  factories.  These  families  are  helped  relatively  little  by 
agricultural  price-raising  in  the  United  States  since  their  products  are 
consumed  rather  than  sold  and  since  to  some  extent  they  must  pur- 
chase the  products  whose  prices  have  been  increased  by  the  program. 
On  the  other  hand,  restricted  production  in  the  coal,  copper,  and  iron 
mines  and  in  the  factories  located  in  the  rural  districts  has  a  direct 
influence  upon  their  Uving.  The  depletion  of  timber  resources  is  also 
very  important.  This  explains  why  these  famiUes  form  a  category  of 
their  own  and  why  they  are,  to  a  large  extent,  to  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
palachian-Ozark  Area  (with  formerly  abundant  timber  and  coal  re- 
sources) more  frequently  than  in  the  richer  agricultural  areas.  This 
also  explains  why  they  are  found  in  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Area 
with  its  former  timber  resources  and  its  copper  and  iron  mines  and  in 
New  England  with  its  decentraUzed  industries.  The  presence  of  these 
families,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  grazing  area  is  determined  by  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  mountainous  region  with  some  timber  and  mineral 
resources. 

Cutting  across  both  the  commercial  and  noncommercial  groups,  a 
third  category  of  the  agricultural  population  may  be  called  the 
chronically  poverty-stricken.  Some  rural  families  of  this  type,  both 
owner  and  tenant,  are  to  be  found  in  all  areas.  It  includes  chiefly, 
however,  the  farm  laborers  in  all  areas  and  the  sharecroppers  and  ten- 
ants of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cotton  Areas.  In  the  South  relief 
among  them  is  complicated  by  the  problem  of  race  because  a  high 
proportion  of  the  poverty-stricken  families  are  Negro  families.  A 
great  many  of  them,  however,  are  white  families  living  imder  the  same 
economic  conditions.  As  laborers,  croppers,  and  tenants  upon  farms 
chiefly  in  the  South,  they  produce  goods  primarily  for  commercial 
sale.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  chronically  poverty-stricken, 
they  seldom  produce  much  food  for  home  consumption.  This  is 
due  partly  to  the  system  of  agriculture  and  partly  to  ignorance,  dis- 
ease, and  the  fact  that  they  either  have  lost  or  have  never  developed 
sujBBciently  the  type  of  culture  which  emphasizes  production  of  goods 
for  home  consumption.  These  poverty-stricken  rural  families  include 
also  the  migratory  laborers  to  be  found  in  the  West,  particularly  in 
California.  During  the  depression,  and  especially  since  the  droughts 
of  1934  and  1936,  they  have  been  joined  by  a  number  of  the  former 
farmers  of  the  drought  region  *  (fig.  4).  Many  of  these  lost  every- 
thing they  had  and  migrated  westward  to  join  the  group  of  relatively 
poverty-stricken  laborers.     Whereas  in  the  South  the  problem  of 

*  See  Taeuber,  Conrad  and  Taylor,  Carl  C,  The  People  of  the  Drought  States, 
Research  Bulletin  Series  V,  No.  2,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  1937,  pp.  45-47. 
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poverty-stricken  laborers  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  of  them  are  Negroes,  in  the  West  there  are  many  persons  of 
Mexican,  oriental,  or  South  European  origin. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  poverty-stricken,  whether  laborers,  share- 
tenants,  or  sharecroppers,  work  for  commercial  farmers.  In  many 
cases  they  live  on  the  farms  the  year  round,  but  the  migratory  workers 
live  on  them  only  during  the  crop  season.  During  the  other  parts  of 
the  year  they  tend  to  become  attached  to  the  rural-nonfarm  popula- 
tion, chiefly  in  the  villages.  As  a  general  rule  they  work  solely  for 
wages  or  for  a  part  of  the  crop.  Supplies  are  furnished  by  the  land- 
lord or  employer,  and  they  do  little  subsistence  farming  for  home 
suppUes  on  their  own  account.  As  a  result  they  share  the  sufferings 
caused  by  fluctuations  in  the  business  cycle  along  with  the  commercial 
farmer.  If  agricultural  adjustment  keeps  them  on  the  farms  or  fur- 
nishes them  employment  during  a  period  of  production  restriction  and 
higher  prices,  they  gain  in  higher  wages  and  more  return  for  their  crop 
from  the  change.  If,  imder  any  process,  they  are  not  kept  on  or  re- 
hired in  their  former  seasonal  employment  during  such  a  period,  they 
are  forced  upon  relief  providing  they  cannot  find  alternative  opportu- 
nities for  work. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  these  categories  of  farm  families,  three 
important  types  of  influences  came  to  bear  upon  rural  life  in  America 
during  the  depression  of  the  early  thirties.  These  were,  respectively, 
the  decline  in  prices  and  sales  for  the  commercial  farmers,  either  the 
decline  in  utilization  or  the  disappearance  of  other  natural  resources 
for  the  noncommercial  farmers,  and  the  change  in  work  opportunities 
for  the  poverty-stricken  laborers,  croppers,  and  tenants.  In  analyzing 
the  problem  of  relief  and  of  the  depression  in  any  rural  area  one  should 
consider  it  in  terms  of  how  far  the  area  is  influenced  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  of  these  broad  rural  classes  on  relief. 

Another  problem  in  American  rural  life  which  has  had  an  influence 
upon  the  relief  needs  of  farm  families  is  that  of  production  for  domestic 
consumption  or  for  export.  Some  farmers  specialize  in  export  crops 
or  crops  with  an  export  surplus,  such  as  wheat  or  cotton,  and  others  in 
producing  goods  consumed  almost  entirely  by  the  American  wage 
earner,  such  as  mUk  and  dairy  products.  The  Hay  and  Dairy  Area 
is  representative  of  the  farmer  who  produces  almost  entirely  for 
American  consumption,  whereas  the  Spring  and  Winter  Wheat  Areas 
and  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cotton  Areas  all  have  high  export  sm*- 
pluses. 

The  farmers  who  produce  crops  with  an  export  surplus  depend, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  a  foreign  market  which,  at  the 
same  time,  may  or  may  not  be  as  prosperous  or  restricted  as  the  Amer- 
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ican  urban  market.  The  people  in  these  regions  are  generally  located 
at  some  distance  from  the  large  cities  and  on  level  agricultural  lands 
more  or  less  devoid  of  timber  and  mineral  resoiu'ces.  Consequently 
their  opportunities  for  a  part-time  farming  and  industrial  combina- 
tion are  more  or  less  restricted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  producers  for 
the  domestic  urban  market  are  located  almost  entirely  near  the  large 
cities  in  industrial  regions  where  their  opportunities  for  subsidiary 
income  from  sources  other  than  agriculture  are  considerably  enhanced. 
Thus,  they  have  come  to  depend  on  these  subsidiary  sources  of  income 
and  may  suffer  considerably  from  unemployment  even  though  the 
general  prices  of  agricultural  products  are  fairly  stable.  Such  farmers 
are  in  direct  contact  with  the  city.  As  a  result,  whatever  influences 
urbanization,  industrialization,  a  high  rate  of  mobility,  and  com- 
mimication  have  upon  rural  family  life  will  be  felt  most  quickly  in  a 
region  where  production  for  the  domestic  market  predominates.  All 
of  these  statements  apply  with  particular  force  to  the  Hay  and  Dairy 
Area  and  to  New  England. 

Finally,  there  are  the  special  problems  of  the  farmers  in  those 
regions  of  the  United  States  with  restricted  rainfall — averaging  less 
than  20  inches  per  year.  These  regions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Spring 
and  Winter  Wheat  Areas  and  in  the  Great  Plains  grazing  area.  Rain- 
fall in  these  regions  fluctuates  not  only  according  to  the  seasons  of 
the  year  and  year  by  year  but  also  through  longer  cycles.  Many 
of  these  regions  were  densely  settled,  at  least  from  the  standpoint 
of  acreage  farmed,  during  the  period  of  high  prices  for  agricultural 
products  which  set  in  about  1910  and  carried  on  through  the  World 
War.  This  also  happened  to  be  a  period  of  relatively  good  rainfall. 
Since  that  time,  and  particularly  during  the  depression  of  the  early 
thirties,  a  period  of  drought  set  in.  The  extensive  droughts  of  1934 
and  1936  are  related  to  this  cycle,  and  any  analysis  should  consider 
the  reUef  famUies  in  those  regions  from  this  standpoint. 

THE  INCIDENCE  OF  RELIEF 

Rural  families  receiving  general  relief  gradually  increased  in  number 
from  the  inauguration  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion early  in  1933  to  January  1935  when  they  reached  an  estimated 
total  of  1,949,000  cases.  By  the  time  final  FERA  grants  were 
determined  in  December  of  that  year  the  rural  relief  load  had  declined 
to  401,000  cases  (table  1).  Part  of  the  decline  in  the  rehef  load  was 
due  to  the  transfer  of  thousands  of  cases  to  the  rural  rehabilitation 
program  in  the  early  months  of  1935.^  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
the  decline  was  largely  due  to  the  transfer  of  employable  cases  to  the 

*  See  Asch,  Berta  and  Mangus,  A.  R.,  Farmers  on  Relief  and  Rehabilitation, 
Research  Monograph  VIII,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  D.  C,  1937,  p.  18. 


l^c.-^cttlciacnt   Ailiiiini^trution    (Lv<). 

Farm  Owner  Family  in  the  Drought  Area. 
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TabI*  1. — Rural   Families  in  the  United  States  Receiving  General  Relief,  July  1933 
Through  December  1935  (Estimated) 


Year  and  month 


1933 


July.. 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


January — 
February.-. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July. 

August 

September. 


Numberof 
families 


Year  and  month 


October 

November. 
December.. 


1034 


January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AUTUSt 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1935 


Number  of 
families 


667,000 
753.000 
853,000 


940,000 
907,000 
858,000 
764,000 
649,000 
427,000 
289,000 
149,000 
039,000 
991,000 
859,000 
401,000 


Source:  Smith,  Mapheus  and  Mangus.  A.  R.,  Cases  Receiving  Geruml  Relief  in  Urban  and  Rural  Areas, 
July  19SS-Derember  19S5  (EstimaUd),  Research  Bulletin  Series  III,  No.  1,  Division  of  Social  Research, 
Works  Progress  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  August  22, 1936. 

Works  Program.^  Increased  employment  in  private  industry  and 
administrative  closings  further  reduced  the  reUef  load. 

Comparison  of  the  estimated  proportion  of  the  rural  and  urban 
population  receiving  general  rehef  between  July  1933  and  December 
1935  reveals  two  important  aspects  with  respect  to  rural  reUef.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  relative  position  of  the  rural  population  in  regard 
to  the  incidence  of  relief  (fig.  5  and  appendix  table  1).  For  each 
month  of  the  period  covered  the  proportion  of  the  rural  population  on 
relief  was  less  than  that  of  the  urban  population.  The  national  aver- 
age was  always  nearer  the  urban  than  the  rural  ratio  because  there  are 
about  5  miUion  more  urban  than  rural  famihes  in  the  United  States. 

A  second  factor  was  the  fluctuations  in  relief  loads  in  rural  and  urban 
areas.  The  proportion  of  the  urban  population  on  rehef  was  15.2 
percent  in  July  1933  and  tended  on  the  whole  to  remain  large  but  with 
a  number  of  fluctuations  throughout  the  whole  period  studied. 
Rural  rehef  was  relatively  high  in  some  of  the  early  months  of  1933. 
Fundamentally,  however,  rural  rehef  reached  a  peak  of  a  httle  above 
15  percent  in  January  and  February  1935  and  dechned  slowly  after 
that  time.  The  urban  percentages  also  declined  systematically  during 
1935  from  the  peak  of  February.  The  important  point  is  that  the 
rural  and  urban  rehef  curves  had  some  elements  in  common  but  others 
which  differentiated  them.  Differences  were  most  significant  in  the 
early  period  while  in  the  later  period  similarities  were  outstanding. 
The  dividing  point  was  the  late  spring  of  1934. 

Relief  rates  also  varied  considerably  among  the  agricultural  areas 
surveyed  (appendix  table  2).     By  far  the  most  outstanding  rehef  area 

2  Mangus,  A.  R.,  Changing  Aspects  of  Rural  Relief,  Research  Monograph  XIV, 
Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1938,  appendix  table  9. 
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was  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over  with  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area  com- 
peting with  the  Spring  Wheat  Area  for  second  place.  The  Appalach- 
ian-Ozark Area  had  a  generally  high  incidence  of  reUef,  whereas  the 


Oct 
1933 


Jul 
1935 


Fig.  5- INTENSITY  OF  GENERAL  RELIEF  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES* 
BY  RESIDENCE  (Estimated) 

July  1933  through  December  1935 

*Percenfoge  ratio  of  total  estimofed  number  of  cases 
to  all  families  of  the  some  residence  doss. 

Source;  Mangus,  A.R.,  Changing  Aspects  of  Rural 
Relief,  Reseorch  Monogroph  XIV,  Division  of  Social 
Research,  Works  Progress  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1938  af-2802.wpa 

Spring  Wheat  Area  had  particularly  high  reUef  loads  following  the 
drought  of  1934. 

The  areas  with  the  lowest  relief  loads  were  the  Corn  Belt  and  the 
Hay  and  Dairy  Area.*  These  two  regions  represented  the  commercial 
farmers  who  received  particular  aid  through  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  (Com  Belt)  and  who  produced  food  crops  for 
domestic  consumption  (Hay  and  Dairy  Area).  Hence,  low  rehef 
rates  for  the  farmers  in  these  areas  are  understandable  because,  if 
they  produced  export  crops,  they  were  aided  by  the  AAA  and,  if  they 
produced  goods  primarily  for  American  wage  earners,  their  markets 
did  not  decline  as  much  as  did  the  foreign  ones.     The  maintenance  of 

*  Comparable  data  for  New  England  are  not  available. 
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domestic  markets  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  Federal  reUef  in  the 
cities  enabled  the  urban  families,  who  consumed  much  of  these  farm 
products,  to  continue  to  purchase  the  food  produced  for  such  markets. 

FIG.6-FEDERAL  AID  PER  CAPITA 
1933-1936 

(EXCLUDING  AAA  PAYMENTS) 


Sources:  F  E  R  A  .  C  W  A , 
R  A ,  W  PA  ,  and  Fifteenth 
Census  of  ttie  United 
States:  1930.  Populotion. 


Dollars 
B  Less  than  (5 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45  or  more 


AF-2800,VVP4 

(INCLUDING   AAA  PAYMENTS) 


Sources:  FERA.  CWA. 
AAA,  R  A. W PA, and 
Fifteentfr  Census  of  liie  United 
States:  1930,  Population. 


Dollars 
@  Less  ttian  25 
H 25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
■  55-84 
I  85  or  more 

AF-2800-A,WPA 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  figiu-es  on  reUef  intensity  do  not 
represent  the  same  families  every  month.  Rural  families  came  on 
and  went  off  rehef  at  a  rapid  rate  as  their  fortunes  temporarily  im- 
proved or  declined.^  As  a  result  of  the  high  rate  of  turnover,  it  is 
probable  that  the  actual  number  of  families  which  received  rehef  for  at 
least  1  month  during  the  period  of  the  FERA  was  at  least  50  percent 


*  Mangus.  A.  R.,  op.  cit.,  ch.  III. 
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greater  than  the  number  on  rehef  at  the  peak  month.  More  than  one 
out  of  every  four  rural  families  received  pubUc  or  private  assistance 
at  some  time  during  the  early  thirties.^ 

Not  only  reUef  loads  but  also  expenditures  for  relief  varied  widely 
from  one  rural  area  to  another  (fig.  6).  The  areas  of  the  highest  per 
capita  rehef  costs  from  1933  through  1936,  including  all  Federal  ex- 
penditures of  an  emergency  nature,  were  practically  coextensive  with 
the  Spring  and  Winter  Wheat  Areas.  This  region  has  an  economy 
geared  to  the  international  industrial-commercial  complex.  It  is  of 
comparatively  recent  settlement  with  but  slight  accumulations  of 
material  goods ;  and,  as  yet,  it  has  not  developed  a  strong  indigenous 
culture.  Thus,  when  the  combination  of  drought  and  a  low  market 
struck  at  the  economic  organization,  the  population  had  no  recourse 
except  emigration  or  dependency. 

From  this  brief  summary  of  the  incidence  of  rural  relief  a  nmnber  of 
factors  stand  out  clearly.  First,  the  general  economic  depression  in- 
creased the  difl&culty  that  families  had  in  making  a  Uving  in  all  rural 
areas.  However,  different  types  of  areas  presented  problems  which 
made  for  differences  in  relief  rates.  For  instance,  a  prominent  factor 
in  many  of  these  areas  was  the  drought  which  set  in  during  the  de- 
pression and  which  caused  high  relief  rates  in  the  areas  in  which  it  had 
an  influence.  Certain  special  circumstances,  such  as  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  benefits  and  the  accessibility  and  stability 
of  food  markets  in  the  cities,  tended  to  lower  reUef  rates  for  some  areas. 
Fundamentally,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spring  Wheat 
Area,  sections  with  the  highest  relief  rates  were  not  influenced  directly 
by  any  of  these  factors.  In  the  Appalachian-Ozark  and  the  Lake 
States  Cut-Over  Areas  rural  relief  rates  were  the  highest  of  all  and 
fluctuated  the  least.  Further  in  this  study  the  analysis  will  attempt 
repeatedly  to  throw  Ught  on  the  particular  problems  of  the  families  on 
rehef  in  those  two  areas. 


•  Woofter,  T.  J.,    Jr.  and  Winston,  Ellen,  Seven  Lean  Years,  manuscript  in 
preparation. 
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OCCUPATIONAL   ORIGIN   OF  THE   HEADS 
OF  RURAL  RELIEF  FAMILIES 


I  HE  USUAL  occupations  ^  of  the  heads  of  rural  reUef  families  give 
both  a  picture  of  the  background  of  the  reUef  problem  and  some  indi- 
cation of  the  kind  of  breakdown  responsible  for  the  relief  situation. 
For  purposes  of  analysis  heads  of  famihes  are  classified  as  agricultural 
or  nonagricultural,  as  having  no  usual  occupation,^  or  as  nonworkers  ^ 
(table  2). 

A  high  proportion  of  agricultural  famihes  was  receiving  general 
rehef  in  June  1935  although  this  was  only  one  of  four  important  pubUc 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  rural  hfe  in  opera- 
tion at  that  time.  The  other  three  were  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  which  sought  to  raise  prices  and  give  bonuses  to  the 
farmer;  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  which  sought  to  lower 
interest  rates  and  take  over  mortgages  to  keep  farmers  from  losing 
their  farms;  and  the  rural  rehabihtation  program,  which  sought  to 
remove  farm  famihes  from  rehef  rolls  by  advancing  credit  for  subsis- 
tence and  farming  operations  so  that  they  could  once  more  become 
self-supporting. 

The  agricultural  occupations  accounted  for  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  rural  rehef  cases  as  the  nonagricultural  occupations  (40.6 
percent  as  compared  with  41.2  percent).  Considering  that  rehef 
represented  only  one  of  four  pubhc  measures  to  assist  agriculture, 
it  is  disheartening  that  so  many  farmers  had  to  have  this  form  of 
assistance. 


*  A  person  was  considered  to  have  had  a  usual  occupation  if  at  any  time  during 
the  past  10  years  he  had  worked  at  any  job,  other  than  work  rehef,  for  a  period  of 
at  least  4  consecutive  weeks.  If  a  person  had  worked  at  two  or  more  occupations, 
the  one  at  which  he  had  worked  the  greatest  length  of  time  was  considered  the 
usual  occupation.  If  he  had  worked  for  an  equal  length  of  time  at  two  or  more 
occupations,  the  one  at  which  he  had  worked  last  was  considered  the  usual 
occupation. 

2  Capable  of  working  and  seeking  work  but  not  quahf ying  for  a  usual  occupation 
under  footnote  1  above. 

'  Neither  seeking  gainful  employment  nor  qualifying  under  footnote  1  above. 
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Among  the  agriculturalists  *  farm  operators  were  two  and  one-half 
times  as  numerous  on  relief  as  farm  laborers.  This  might  be  expected 
because  there  are  considerably  more  than  twice  as  many  farm  operators 
as  hired  farm  laborers  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  farm  operator 
group,  however,  tenants  furnished  a  greater  proportion  of  the  reUef 
cases  than  did  farm  owners  ^  although  in  the  entire  United  States 
there  are  about  three  farm  owners  for  every  two  farm  tenants. 

Unskilled  laborers  accoimted  for  most  of  the  heads  of  reUef  cases 
among  the  nonagricultural  group.  This  is  partly  because  they  are  the 
most  numerous  class  among  rural  nonagriculturalists  and  partly  be- 
cause the  incidence  of  reUef  is  greater  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
pyramid.  Non workers  constituted  15.6  percent  of  the  heads  of  relief 
cases,  reflecting  the  tendency  for  reUef  rolls  at  any  particular  time  to 
include  a  large  number  of  families  which  for  various  reasons  contain 
no  breadwinner  at  aU. 

OCCUPATIONAL  ORIGIN  BY  AREA 

The  occupational  origins  of  heads  of  reUef  families  varied  widely  by 
areas  (table  2).  Agriculture  was  more  important  than  nonagriculture 
in  the  Cotton,  Wheat,  and  Ranching  Areas.  In  the  other  areas  the 
opposite  was  true.  The  greatest  proportionate  difference  existed 
between  New  England  with  only  12.7  percent  of  its  rural  relief  families 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  Spring  Wheat  Area  where  68.7  percent 
were  of  farm  origin.  The  important  factor  in  New  England  was 
probably  the  extent  of  urbanization  along  with  decentraUzed  industrial 
villages.  Drought  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  high  proportion  of 
farm  families  on  relief  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Area. 

The  proportion  of  farm  laborers  on  rehef  in  the  two  Cotton  Areas 
and  in  the  other  commercial  agricultural  regions  is  one  indication  of 
the  net  results  of  agricultural  restrictions.  Under  the  system  of  re- 
ducing farm  production  these  workers  were  no  longer  needed  in  agri- 
culture, and  finding  no  other  alternative  they  went  on  relief.     Also, 

*  Agriculturalists  include  farm  owners,  tenants,  and  croppers,  and  farm  laborers. 
A  farm  owner  is  a  farmer  who  owns  all  or  part  of  the  land  which  he  operates. 
A  renter  or  tenant  is  a  farm  operator  who  operates  hired  land  only,  furnishing  all 
or  part  of  the  working  equipment  and  stock  whether  he  pays  cash  or  a  share  of 
the  crop  or  both  as  rent.  A  farm  cropper  is  a  farmer  who  operates  only  rented 
land  and  to  whom  the  landlord  furnishes  all  of  the  work  animals;  i.  e.,  a  farm  op- 
erator who  contributes  only  his  labor  and  receives  in  return  a  share  of  the  crop. 
A  farm  laborer  is  a  person  who  works  on  a  farm  with  or  without  wages  under  the 
supervision  of  the  farm  operator.  Children  over  16  years  of  age  and  wives  who 
work  regularly  and  most  of  the  time  on  the  household  farm  are  included  in  this 
definition,  whether  they  receive  money  wages,  a  share  of  the  crop,  or  board  and 
room.     Persons  who  do  only  incidental  farm  chores  are  not  included. 

5  Asch,  Berta  and  Mangus,  A.  R.,  Farmers  on  Relief  and  Rehabilitation,  Research 
Monograph  VIII,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress  Administration, 
Washington.  D.  C,  1937,  p.  51. 
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part  of  the  excess  destitute  population  in  the  Cotton  Belt  migrated 
and  showed  up  among  the  laborers  on  relief  in  the  far  West. 

For  the  nonagricultural  famihes  on  relief  the  most  important  addi- 
tional observation  was  the  proportions  of  skilled  and  semiskdUed 
workers  on  relief  in  rural  New  England.  With  the  closing  of  factories 
in  industrial  villages  they  were  forced  on  rehef  along  with  the  un- 
skilled. Moreover,  the  number  of  white-collar  workers  receiving 
reUef  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  England  was  almost  twice  as  great 
as  the  national  average.  On  the  other  hand,  New  England  furnished 
shghtly  less  than  the  national  average  of  unskilled  laborers  on  rehef. 
This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  industrial  population  in 
New  England  is  a  highly  skilled  one  as  contrasted  with  the  general 
rural-industrial  population  in  the  United  States. 

The  proportion  of  heads  with  no  usual  occupation  receiving  rural 
relief  was  not  significant  in  any  area.  Nonworkers  were  important, 
however,  constituting  from  10  to  20  percent  of  the  relief  load  in  all 
areas  except  the  Spring  Wheat. 

In  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cotton  Areas  tenants,  croppers,  and 
farm  laborers  were  the  important  groups  to  receive  relief  among  the 
agriculturalists.  Among  the  nonagriculturalists  unskilled  laborers 
formed  the  important  group.  Thus,  occupations  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  pyramid  accounted  for  larger  proportions  of  the  relief  load 
than  the  other  occupations.  These  same  conclusions  apply  also  to  the 
Winter  and  Spring  Wheat  Areas — other  regions  which  had  high  pro- 
portions of  agriculturalists  receiving  rehef.  In  the  Ranching  Area  more 
owners  than  tenants  were  found  on  the  relief  rolls  while  unskilled 
laborers  from  the  small  mining  towns  dominated  the  nonagricultural 
load.  In  the  areas  where  agriculture  played  a  lesser  role  in  relief,  the 
predominant  emphasis  was  upon  the  unskilled  laborer.  These  areas, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Corn  Belt,  formerly  had  many  persons 
engaged  in  exploiting  timber  or  mineral  resources.  Such  persons 
naturally  would  have  had  either  to  turn  to  subsistence  farming  for  a 
living  or  to  apply  for  aid  during  the  depression. 

OCCUPATIONAL  ORIGIN  BY  RESIDENCE 

About  two-fifths  of  the  rural  relief  load  was  located  in  villages  and 
the  remainder  in  the  open  country.  The  relief  families  were  most 
heavily  concentrated  in  villages  in  the  Ranching  Area  and  the  Corn 
Belt  and  least  so  in  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area  ^  (tables  3  and  4). 

Naturally  agriculture  played  a  predominant  role  in  the  open  country 
(57.2  percent)  as  contrasted  with  the  villages  (19.7  percent). 
Nonagriculture  almost  reversed  the  proportions  with  58.6  percent  in 
the  villages  and  27.5  percent  in  the  open  country  (fig.  7).    The  areas 

*  New  England  is  excluded  because  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  the 
open  country  and  villages. 
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in  which  the  relief  rate  was  high  among  agriculturalists  residing  in 
villages  were  those  devoted  to  cotton,  com,  wheat,  and  ranching.  In 
the  areas  where  commercial  farming  was  not  so  important  agricul- 
turalists accoimted  for  smaller  proportions  of  the  village  relief  loads. 
Likewise,  the  open  coimtry  families  connected  with  agriculture  and 
receiving  relief  were  fewest  proportionately  in  the  Appalachian- 
Ozark,  Hay  and  Dairy,  and  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Areas.  The  general 
prevalence  of  large  numbers  of  nonagriculturalists  in  these  regions  is 
responsible  for  the  difference. 

Further  differences  begin  to  appear  upon  examination  of  the  eco- 
nomic stratification  within  the  agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
groups  residing  in  the  open  country  and  in  the  villages,  respectively. 
In  the  open  country  the  agricultural  group  on  relief  had  over  three 
and  one-half  times  as  many  farm  operators  as  farm  laborers,  whereas 
among  the  village  families  farm  laborers  were  more  important  than 
farm  operators.  The  predominance  of  farm  laborers  over  farm  oper- 
ators among  families  on  relief  in  villages  was  chiefly  due  to  the  resi- 
dence of  farm  laborers  in  villages  in  the  Ranching,  Corn  Belt,  Hay 
and  Dairy,  and  Western  Cotton  Areas. 

The  economic  pyramid  among  the  nonagricultural  families  receiving 
relief  was  about  the  same  in  the  villages  as  in  the  open  country. 
About  the  same  relative  proportions  of  relief  families  were  found  to 
be  in  the  unskilled  labor  classes  as  contrasted  with  the  other  non- 
agriculturalists.  Heads  of  families  on  relief  in  villages  who  were  non- 
workers,  however,  were  more  numerous  proportionately  than  in  the 
open  country.  Together  with  this  group  the  data  for  heads  with  no 
usual  occupation  show  the  extent  to  which  the  villages  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  collecting  places  for  broken  families  and  the  nongainfully 
occupied  population.  It  also  indicates  in  part  the  extent  to  which 
these  families  are  separated  from  plots  of  land  where  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  add  to  their  income  by  keeping  cows,  chickens, 
and  pigs  and  by  gardening  for  home  consumption. 

OCCUPATIONAL  ORIGIN  BY  COLOR 

The  remaining  major  problem  as  to  the  incidence  of  relief  according 
to  occupational  origin  applies  to  color.  Since  most  of  the  rural  Negroes 
are  concentrated  in  the  South,  separate  tabulations  for  the  whites 
and  Negroes  are  presented  only  for  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cotton 
Areas  (tables  2,  3,  and  4). 

In  general  a  larger  proportion  of  Negro  than  of  white  families  on 
relief  had  nonworker  heads.  This  category  accounted  for  more  than 
one-fourth  (26.5  percent)  of  the  total  Negro  group  in  the  Eastern 
Cotton  Area  and  for  almost  one-third  (32.2  percent)  in  the  Western 
Cotton  Area  as  compared  with  about  one-seventh  for  the  whites  in 
each  area.     This  is  related  to  the  fact  that  a  higher  proportion  of 
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Negro  than  of  white  households  on  relief  consisted  of  broken  families.' 
The  dijfference  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  relief  was  not  given  to 
Negroes  as  freely  as  to  whites  either  in  amounts  or  in  proportions 
related  to  needs.  Many  landlords  gave  subsistence  only  to  working 
members  of  Negro  famihes,  and  the  nonworking  aged  members, 
not  able  to  secure  help  from  their  relatives,  turned  to  relief.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whites  than  of  the 
Negroes  on  reUef  were  represented  in  most  of  the  other  occupational 
groupings  in  each  of  the  two  areas  with  the  exception  of  unskilled 
nonagricultural  laborers.  In  both  areas  Negroes  predominated  in 
this  group,  chiefly  because  of  the  concentration  of  Negro  laborers  in  the 
villages  (tables  3  and  4).  In  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  Negro  farm 
laborers  were  also  more  numerous  proportionately  than  white  farm 
laborers.  One  out  of  every  four  Negroes  (26.1  percent)  on  rehef 
was  a  farm  laborer  as  compared  with  about  one  out  of  every  six  whites 
(15.9  percent).  In  the  Western  Cotton  Area  the  proportions  were 
somewhat  reversed  with  17.3  percent  of  the  Negroes  reported  as 
farm  laborers  as  compared  with  20.8  percent  of  the  whites. 

7  See  ch.  VI. 

8  See  Mangus,  A.  R.,  TTie  Rural  Negro  on  Relief,  February  1935,  Research 
Bulletin  H-3,  Division  of  Research,  Statistics,  and  Finance,  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  17,  1935,  p.  6  and 
passim,  for  an  analysis  of  the  relative  proportions  of  Negroes  and  whites  on  relief 
in  these  areas;  see  also  Woofter,  T.  J.,  Jr.,  Landlord  and  Tenant  on  the  Cotton 
Plantation,  Research  Monograph  V,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  1936,  ch.  X. 
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PERSONAL     CHARACTERISTICS     OF     THE 
HEADS  OF  RURAL  RELIEF  FAMILIES 


I  HE  DEFINITION  of  heads  of  families  used  in  this  study  ^  takes  into 
consideration  a  niunber  of  variables,  including  age,  sex,  parental 
status,  economic  rights,  and  social  position.  Actually,  most  persons 
under  21  or  over  64  years  of  age  have  been  excluded,  and  the  person 
economically  responsible  for  the  support  of  the  family  has  usually 
been  designated  as  the  head. 

AGE  OF  FAMILY  HEADS 

The  average  head  of  a  rural  relief  family  in  June  1935  was  in  the 
prime  of  Ufe — the  early  forties  (table  5  and  fig.  8).  Village  family 
heads  were  about  2  years  older  on  the  average  than  were  heads  in  the 
open  country.  When  the  families  were  analyzed  by  agricultural 
areas,  however,  certain  exceptions  were  noted  in  that  village  heads 
in  the  Eastern  Cotton,  Lake  States  Cut-Over,  and  Ranching  Areas 
were  found  to  be  slightly  younger  than  those  in  the  open  country. 
The  greatest  differences  were  to  be  found  in  the  Winter  Wheat, 

Table  5.— Average  *  Age  of  Heads  of  Rural   Families  Receiving  General  Relief,  by 
Area  and  Residence,  June  1935 

[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 
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41.5 
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'  See  appendix  A. 
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Appalachian-Ozark,  and  Ranching  Areas.  In  the  Winter  Wheat 
and  Appalachian-Ozark  Areas  the  open  country  heads  were  younger 
than  village  heads  by  about  4  years,  and  in  the  Ranching  Area  village 
heads  were  younger  than  open  country  heads  by  more  than  2  years. 
These  differences  reflect  not  only  variations  in  the  populations  by 
area  but  also  variations  in  the  factors  responsible  for  relief.  In  the 
Ranching  Area  there  is  a  young  working  population  in  the  mining 
villages.  In  the  Winter  Wheat  Area  the  drought  apparently  affected 
the  tenants  and  the  younger  families  in  the  open  country  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  older  and  retired  families  in  the  villages. 
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The  smallest  proportions  of  heads  of  rural  relief  families  in  the 
youngest  age  group  (16-24  years)  were  found  in  New  England,  the 
Corn  Belt,  and  the  Hay  and  Dairy  Area  while  the  largest  proportions 
were  found  in  the  Winter  Wheat,  Western  Cotton,  and  Appalachian- 
Ozark  Areas  (appendix  table  3).  At  the  opposite  extreme  the  Cotton, 
Lake  States  Cut-Over,  New  England,  and  Ranching  Areas  had  the 
highest  proportions  of  heads  65  years  of  age  and  over.  The  Western 
Cotton  Area  had  both  young  and  old  family  heads  on  relief  in  undue 
proportions.  New  England  had  few  young  heads  and  many  old 
heads,  reflecting  the  migration  of  young  people  to  urban  centers.  In 
the  Western  Cotton,  Appalachian-Ozark,  and  Winter  Wheat  Areas 
the  high  proportions  in  the  younger  age  groups  seemed  to  be  due  in 
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part  to  the  lower  age  at  marriage.  In  New  England  a  higher  age  at 
marriage  may  possibly  help  to  account  for  the  high  proportion  of 
older  heads.  In  societies  where  marriage  is  usually  accompanied  by 
considerable  economic  foresight,  it  does  not  take  place  as  early  as  in 
other  societies  where  this  is  less  frequently  the  case.  Societies  with 
a  smaller  proportion  of  young  family  heads  of  course  have  fewer 
chances  for  the  young  heads  of  families  to  be  on  relief. 

The  age  distribution  of  heads  of  relief  families  in  the  open  country 
and  in  villages  varied  somewhat  inversely.  The  younger  heads 
tended  to  be  found  more  often  in  the  open  country  and  the  older  heads 
in  the  villages  (appendix  table  3).  Among  the  open  country  families, 
56.1  percent  were  under  45  years  of  age  as  contrasted  with  51.2 
percent  in  villages.  This  variation  in  age  between  village  and  open 
country  family  heads  is  explained  in  part  by  the  degree  of  indus- 
trialization of  the  population. 

The  median  age  of  heads  of  agricultural  families  on  relief  was  about 
the  same  as  that  of  nonagricultural  families  (table  6  and  fig.  9).     The 


Table  6. — Average 


Age   of   Heads   of   Rural    Families   Receiving  General   Relief,  by 
Usual  Occupation  and  Area,  June  1935 

[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 
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41.5 
43.2 
49.9 
44.3 
39.5 
39.0 
38.9 
40.1 
43.0 
36.9 
38.6 
39.2 

38.1 
39.1 
47.5 
39.2 
35.5 
36.3 
37.9 
35.1 
41.4 
35.5 
37.9 
35.6 

39.4 
40.0 
45.1 
36.1 

31.5 
40.2 
35.5 
44.7 
35.3 
40.3 
36.3 

42.8 
44.4 
46.3 
39.4 

30.2 
40.7 
40.1 
42.4 
33.8 
41.8 
24.9 

41.3 
44.0 
47.3 
40.4 

36.1 
41.5 
42.9 
43.8 
38.9 
41.0 
33.5 

40.9 
43.0 
60.0 
40.7 

38.2 
41.2 
40.5 
44.0 
38.5 
41.6 
36.2 

38.2 
39.3 
46.3 
34.2 

30.4 
39.6 
38.5 
43.8 
32.8 
39.8 
38.1 

36.1 
38.7 
45.9 
37.5 

31.2 
39.0 
42.8 
42.0 
37.8 
37.5 
39.5 

40.7 
43.1 
46.2 
38.5 

36.9 
39.3 
44.5 
37.8 
33.7 
40.1 
40.8 

47.5 

Farm  operator — 

Owner 

Tenant. 

Cropper 

Farm  laborer 

Nonagriculture 

White  collar 

Skilled 

49.5 
49.8 
42.6 

44.2 
42.8 
41.0 
45.7 

Semiskilled 

UnskUled- 

41.8 
42.8 

No  usual  occupation. 

43.5 

1  Median. 

'  Exclusive  of  heads  of  families  who  were  nonworkers  or  whose  age  was  unknown. 

heads  of  farm  owner  families  on  relief  averaged  46.5  years,  the  highest 
average  age  of  any  occupational  group.  On  the  other  hand,  farm 
laborers  were  the  youngest  group,  averaging  only  36.4  years.  Skilled 
laborers,  who  averaged  43.7  years,  had  the  highest  average  age  of  any 
subgroup  of  nonagriculturalists.  By  areas  heads  of  agricultural 
families  had  the  highest  median  age  (47.5  years)  in  New  England 
and  the  lowest  (36.1  years)  in  the  Winter  Wheat  Area. 

The  three  occupational  groups  with  the  highest  proportion  of  young 
heads,  16-24  years  of  age,  were  those  with  no  usual  occupation  (22.1 
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percent),  farm  laborers  (14.2  percent),  and  farm  croppers  (9.8  percent) 
(appendix  table  4).  On  the  other  hand,  only  4  percent  of  the  farm 
owner  heads  of  rural  families  on  relief  were  16-24  years  of  age.  The 
farm  owners,  however,  had  by  far  the  highest  percentage  in  the  age 
group  55-64  years  (25.9  percent). 

Negro  family  heads  on  rehef  were  much  older,  on  the  average,  than 
white  heads.  In  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  the  difference  was  4.9  years 
and  in  the  Western  Cotton  Area  it  was  7.5  years  (table  5).  Negroes 
had  a  larger  percentage  than  whites  in  the  age  group  55-64  years  in  all 
occupational  classifications  except  that  of  farm  owner  (appendix  table 
5).  The  whites  had  more  young  family  heads  and  the  Negroes  more 
older  heads. 

50 
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SEX  OF  FAMILY  HEADS 

In  actual  social  situations  it  is  usually  assmned  that  the  father  and 
husband  is  the  head  of  the  house.  This  priority  is  frequently  chal- 
lenged, but  there  is  suiEcient  basis  in  fact  for  the  usage  followed  in  this 
study.  Consequently,  by  definition,  a  man  will  nearly  always  be  the 
head  of  the  family  if  he  is  living  in  the  home  and  active.  Thus,  the 
presence  of  a  woman  as  the  head  of  a  household  generally  indicates  an 
incomplete  family  unit. 

The  western  areas  of  extensive  and  commercialized  agriculture  had 
the  smallest  proportions  of  rural  relief  families  with  female  heads  while 
the  southern  areas,  which  include  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cotton 
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and  Appalachian-Ozark  Areas,  had  the  highest  proportions  of  such 
families  (fig.  10  and  appendix  table  6).  An  exception  to  this  rule  was 
the  families  in  the  Ranching  Area  which  ranked  with  families  in  the 
South  in  the  proportion  with  female  heads.    The  differences  were 
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Fig.  10  -  PERCENT  OF  FEMALES  AMONG  HEADS  OF  RURAL  FAMILIES 
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great  from  area  to  area.  The  proportion  of  female  heads  varied  from 
7.2  percent  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Area  to  29.3  percent  in  the  Eastern 
Cotton  Area. 

Significant  differences  also  existed  between  villages  and  the  open 
country  (appendix  table  6)  inasmuch  as  village  heads  were  likely  to  be 
females  almost  half  again  as  frequently  as  were  those  in  the  open 
country.  The  differences  between  villages  and  the  open  country 
were  least  marked  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  and  most  marked  in  the 
Wheat  Areas  where  female  heads  appeared  about  three  or  four  times 
as  frequently  in  the  villages  as  in  the  open  coimtry. 

In  spite  of  the  fluctuations  between  the  open  country  and  villages 
and  among  areas,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  average  proportion  of 
famihes  with  female  heads  was  only  14.4  percent.  Since  a  higher 
percentage  of  females  than  of  males  in  the  general  rural  population  is 
married  in  each  age  group  up  to  45  years,  the  proportion  of  females 
who  were  heads  of  rural  relief  households  was  really  very  small.^ 

2  See  Stouffer,  Samuel  A.  and  Spencer,  Lyle  M.,  "Marriage  and  Divorce  in 
Recent  Years,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Vol.  188,  November  1936,  table  III,  p.  60. 
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Male  heads  of  families  in  each  area,  whether  in  the  open  country  or 
in  villages,  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
54  years  (appendix  table  7).  Usually  less  than  10  percent  were 
under  25  or  over  64  years  of  age.  The  peak  was  at  the  age  group  25-34 
years.  The  age  distribution  for  female  heads  of  families  was  con- 
centrated at  a  point  about  10  or  15  years  later  than  for  male  heads 
(appendix  table  8).  About  two-thirds  of  the  female  heads  were 
between  the  ages  of  35  and  64  years,  inclusive;  about  15  percent  were 
within  the  groups  25-34  years  and  65  years  and  over;  and  less  than 
6  percent  were  under  25  years  of  age.  These  conditions  were  found 
to  prevail  in  general  among  both  village  and  open  country  families, 
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but  the  age  distribution  was  more  regular  for  females  than  for  males 

(fig.  11). 

There  were  certain  significant  differences  among  the  age  distribu- 
tions for  male  heads  of  famihes  by  areas.  Male  heads  were  youngest 
in  the  Wheat  Areas  with  the  Southern  and  Ranching  Areas  next  in 
rank  (appendix  table  7).  The  oldest  male  heads,  on  the  average,  were 
found  in  New  England.  Male  heads  in  the  open  country  were  slightly 
younger  than  those  in  villages. 

The  age  distribution  for  female  heads  of  rural  families  revealed  the 
same  general  differences  by  area  and  residence  as  the  distribution  for 
male  heads.  However,  the  clear  uniformities  found  among  male 
heads  were  not  so  outstanding  for  the  females  and  slightly  difi'erent 
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conditions  were  apparent.     For  example,  open  country  and  village 
age  distributions  showed  a  greater  similarity  for  female  than  for  male 

MARITAL  CONDITION  OF  FAMILY  HEADS 

The  marital  condition  of  the  head  of  the  family  is,  for  many  pur- 
poses, a  convenient  index  of  various  social  and  cultural  conditions. 
Conditions  which  lead  to  marriage  or  to  the  breaking  up  of  marriage 
through  divorce,  separation,  or  widowhood  are  related  intimately  to 
fundamental  social  conditions.  Among  these  social  conditions  may 
be  hsted  (1)  the  type  of  industry,  which  might  lead  to  the  employment 
of  large  numbers  of  women  outside  the  home  and  their  "emancipa- 
tion"; (2)  economic  conditions,  which,  because  of  either  poverty  or 
prosperity,  might  result  in  delayed  marriage  or  else  the  complete 
removal  of  women  from  outside  occupations;  and  (3)  the  social 
customs  which  regulate  the  activities  of  the  sexes  and  which  at  times 
disapprove  of  households  "managed"  by  women. 

Most  male  heads  of  rural  relief  families  are  married  while  most 
female  heads  either  have  never  married  or  have  had  their  homes 
broken  by  divorce,  separation,  or  the  death  of  a  husband  ^  (table  7). 

Table  7. — Marital  Condition  of  Heads  of  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief,  by 
Sex  and  Age,  October  1935 


[138  counties  and  83  New  England  townships  '] 

Total* 

Age  in  years 

Sex  and  marital  oondition 

16-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-64 

65  and 
over 

BOTH  SEXES 

46, 722 
100.0 

3,816 
100.0 

11, 174 
100.0 

10, 874 
100.0 

16,000 
100.0 

4,858 

100.0 

Single.-- - 

9.4 
72.2 
13.3 
1.2 
3.9 

39, 302 

loao 

24.5 

69.3 

1.9 

C.8 

3.5 

3,334 
100.0 

8.8 
80.5 
4.9 
1.1 
4.7 

9,756 
100.0 

6.3 
77.1 
10.3 
1.5 
4.8 

9,178 
100.0 

7.7 
70.6 
17.4 
1.1 
3.2 

13, 168 
100.0 

11.9 

49.1 

34.6 

Divorced                        

1.7 

2.7 

UALB 

3,866 

100.0 

Single.-   

8.8 
83.9 
5.4 
0.6 
1.3 

7,420 
100.0 

21.4 
78.2 
0.2 

0.2 

482 
100.0 

7.6 
90.9 
0.6 
0.2 
0.7 

1,418 
100.0 

5.7 
89.8 
2.5 
0.6 
1.4 

1,696 
100.0 

7.5 
82.4 
7.5 
0.8 
1.8 

2,832 
100.0 

12.9 

61.5 

22.1 

1.6 

Separated.     

1.9 

FEMALE 

992 

Percent... 

100.0 

Single 

12.7 
10.4 
64.7 
4.5 
17.7 

46.9 
7.1 

13.3 
6.6 

26.1 

16.5 
9.4 

34.6 
7.1 

32.4 

9.2 
8.8 

52.4 
6.4 

23.2 

8.7 
15.7 
63.3 
2.5 
9.8 

7.9 

0.6 

Widowed 

83.6 

2.2 

6.8 

1  Townships  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  only. 

'  Exclusive  of  heads  of  families  whose  marital  condition  or  age  was  unknown. 


*  Data  on  marital  condition  were  available  for  October  rather  than  June  1935. 
See  Introduction,  p.  xii. 
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For  all  areas  the  highest  proportion  of  female  heads  married  was 
found  among  those  aged  45-64  years  (15.7  percent),  while  the  lowest 
proportion  was  found  among  those  aged  65  years  and  over  (0.6  per- 
cent). Probably  in  many  of  these  cases  the  woman  became  head  of 
the  household  because  of  illness  or  injury  of  the  male  head.  In 
comparison,  the  highest  proportion  of  married  male  heads  was  found 
in  the  age  group  25-34  years  (90.9  percent)  and  the  lowest  proportion 
was  found  in  the  oldest  age  group,  65  years  and  over  (61.5  percent). 
The  peak  percentage  appeared  from  20  to  30  years  earUer  for  males 
than  for  females. 

A  note  of  warning  should  be  given  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
figures  for  the  marital  condition  of  the  head  of  the  family;  that  is,  a 
high  proportion  of  family  heads  who  were  single  did  not  necessarily 
mean  a  high  proportion  of  nonfamily  types.  In  many  cases  where  a 
normal  family  of  parents  and  children  was  living  at  home,  an  immar- 
ried  son  or  daughter  may  have  been  designated  as  the  head.  The 
nimaber  of  such  cases  could  not  be  determined  with  accuracy,  but  it  is 
certain  that  this  was  a  factor  which  tended  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  single  heads  of  families. 

In  the  various  age  groups  there  were  important  differences  by  sex 
in  the  marital  condition  of  heads  of  rural  families  among  areas  and 
between  open  coimtry  and  village.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  male 
heads  16-24  years  of  age  were  married  in  each  area  except  New 
England  (appendix  table  9).  Practically  none  of  these  youthful 
heads  of  families  were  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated. 

Only  1  in  14  of  the  female  heads  of  families  aged  16-24  years  was 
married.  Practically  all  of  the  married  heads  were  in  the  Eastern 
Cotton  and  Appalachian-Ozark  Areas.  About  one-half  of  the  female 
heads  of  this  age  were  single  while  a  large  percent  were  already  widowed 
or  separated. 

Over  90  percent  of  aU  male  heads  of  families  who  were  25-34  years 
of  age  were  married.  The  only  area  in  which  the  proportion  fell 
below  87  percent  was  New  England  with  79.9  percent  married  (ap- 
pendix table  10).  Very  few  homes  headed  by  males  of  this  age  were 
broken  by  widowhood,  divorce,  or  separation  so  that  most  of  the 
heads  who  were  not  married  were  single.  A  higher  proportion  of 
married  heads  was  found  in  the  open  country  than  in  the  villages 
with  the  exception  of  the  Wheat  and  Ranching  Areas.  In  the  Winter 
Wheat  Area  there  was  a  particularly  large  proportion  of  single  heads 
in  the  open  country. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  female  heads  aged  25-34  years  were 
married.  Generally  the  female  head  of  a  relief  family  in  this  age  group 
was  widowed  or  deserted ;  in  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  cases 
she  was  single  or  divorced .  Higher  proportions  of  married  and  widowed 
heads  were  found  in  the  open  country  than  in  the  villages  while  village 
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heads  were  more  often  single,  divorced,  or  separated.  The  old  saying 
that  separation  is  the  poor  man's  divorce  still  seems  to  be  true. 

About  nine-tenths  of  the  male  heads  of  rural  families  35-44  years  of 
age  were  married  (appendix  table  11).  At  this  age  the  proportion  of 
widowed,  divorced,  and  separated  male  heads  first  became  large 
enough  to  be  significant,  but  for  all  areas  it  was  still  only  4.5  percent. 
Male  heads  of  families  in  the  villages  were  widowed,  divorced,  or  sepa- 
rated slightly  more  often  than  those  in  the  open  coimtry  where  a 
higher  percentage  of  married  heads  appeared. 

Widowed  female  heads  increased  from  34.6  percent  in  the  25-34 
year  age  group  to  52.4  percent  in  the  35-44  year  age  group.  The 
change  was  due  to  a  decline  in  the  proportions  separated  or  single. 
The  fact  that  women  outlive  men  is  the  important  consideration  as 
the  groups  grow  older  since  a  woman  has  a  much  greater  chance  than 
a  man  to  become  widowed. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  male  heads  of  rural  families  45-64  years  of 
age  were  married,  and  most  of  the  nonmarried  heads  were  widowed  or 
single  (appendix  table  12).  There  continued  to  be  a  somewhat  higher 
proportion  of  broken  homes  in  the  villages  than  in  the  open  country. 

Although  the  proportion  of  male  heads  who  were  married  was  still 
much  higher  than  that  of  female  heads,  the  proportion  of  female  heads 
married  in  this  age  group  had  increased  for  practically  all  areas.  It 
varied  from  1.3  percent  in  New  England  to  33.3  percent  in  the  Spring 
Wheat  Area.  In  each  area  except  the  Hay  and  Dairy  Area  widow- 
hood was  the  marital  condition  of  the  majority  of  all  female  heads. 

Among  male  heads  65  years  of  age  and  over,  the  proportion  married 
had  dropped  to  61.5  percent  (appendix  table  13),  the  smallest  propor- 
tion for  any  age  group.  At  the  same  time,  the  proportion  widowed 
had  increased  markedly  to  22.1  percent  while  the  proportion  that  was 
single  (12.9  percent)  was  higher  than  for  any  age  group  except  that 
16-24  years.  Practically  none  of  the  aged  female  heads  were  married 
while  five  out  of  every  six  were  widowed. 

In  summary,  male  heads  were  generally  married  and  female  heads 
were  widowed  (fig.  12).  The  proportion  of  male  heads  married  in- 
creased until  about  the  age  of  40  and  then  decreased  as  the  wife  died 
or  as  older  male  children  took  over  the  responsibility  for  the  house- 
hold. The  proportion  of  heads  that  was  single  decreased  until 
about  the  age  of  40  and  then  increased  again.  The  percent  of  female 
heads  that  was  separated  increased  until  35  years  of  age  and  then 
decreased.  As  the  female  heads  became  older,  the  proportion  of 
single  women  decreased  and  that  of  widows  increased. 

The  high  proportions  of  married  heads  of  families  among  females 
came  10  to  20  years  later,  on  the  average,  than  among  males.  This 
can  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  increased  probability  of  injury  or 
illness  for  the  older  male  heads  of  families.     In  such  cases  the  wife 
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was  almost  forced  to  become  the  head  of  the  family.  Very  often  she 
had  no  usual  gainful  occupation,  resulting  in  a  significant  correspond- 
ence between  high  proportions  of  female  heads  of  families  and  high 
proportions  of  heads  of  families  who  had  no  usual  occupation. 

Aside  from  families  where  the  male  head  was  old  or  incapacitated, 
the  only  cases  where  a  female  would  ordinarily  be  designated  as  the 
head  of  the  household  were  those  in  which  the  home  was  broken  by 
the  death  of  a  husband  and  father  or  by  separation  or  divorce.  An 
unmarried  female  might  also  be  designated  as  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold in  many  cases.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  proportion  of 
broken  homes  among  the  families  with  male  heads,  although  it  in- 
creased at  each  age  group,  was  very  small.  The  proportion  of 
widowed  male  heads  increased  gradually  at  each  age  to  7.5  percent  at 
45-64  years  but  was  three  times  as  great  at  the  age  65  years  and 
over. 

For  both  sexes  there  was  a  well-established  uniformity  that  the 
proportion  married  was  greater  in  the  open  country  than  in  the 
villages,  while  the  proportion  of  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated 
tended  to  be  greater  in  the  villages.  In  general  the  same  contrasts 
appeared  among  the  different  ages  for  each  area  as  well  as  in  the 
total  group. 

Marital  condition  also  varied  for  the  two  races  in  the  South  (ap- 
pendix table  14).  The  proportion  married  among  white  males  ex- 
ceeded the  average  for  Negroes  at  every  age  group,  while  among 
Negro  males  larger  numbers  were  widowed  or  separated  than  among 
whites.  Divorce  was  almost  completely  absent  among  both  groups. 
In  general  these  differences  were  foimd  in  both  the  open  country  and 
villages. 

The  proportions  of  white  female  heads  that  were  married  were 
small  for  all  age  groups  in  the  Cotton  Areas,  and  more  Negro  than 
white  women  were  married.  None  of  either  race  who  were  65  years 
of  age  and  over  were  married.  Even  in  the  youngest  age  group  1 
out  of  5  of  the  white  female  heads  was  widowed,  and  this  proportion 
gradually  increased  to  9  out  of  10  for  the  group  65  years  of  age  and 
over.  Similarly,  large  proportions  of  Negro  women  were  widowed. 
There  was  also  a  high  proportion  of  female  heads  of  families  who 
were  separated  among  both  whites  and  Negroes. 

Several  factors  which  are  important  influences  bearing  upon  the 
individual  and  which  may  affect  his  marital  condition  are  reflected  in 
the  rural  relief  data.  Since  these  causal  influences  are  interrelated  and 
interdependent,  an  analysis  cannot  hope  to  separate  them  to  show  the 
particular  effects  of  each  one.  Yet  several  of  the  more  important 
can  be  outlined. 

One  factor  which  is  important  in  the  analysis  of  marital  condition 
is  its  interrelation  with  the  necessity  for  relief.  This,  however,  is 
evident  only  in  the  background  and  obviously  cannot  be  separated 
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without  more  materials  than  are  at  hand.  From  the  significant 
differences  between  male  and  female  heads  in  the  proportions  which 
were  divorced  or  separated,  it  is  probable  that  women  heads  of  broken 
homes  found  it  necessary  to  seek  relief  more  often  than  men.  Homes 
broken  by  divorce  or  separation  were  almost  completely  absent  among 
the  famihes  with  male  heads;  yet  in  every  area  and  at  every  age  the 
proportion  of  such  homes  with  a  female  head  of  the  family  was  signifi- 
cant. In  all  cases  it  was  at  least  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  for 
families  with  male  heads.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  after 
divorce  or  separation  the  children  are  more  likely  to  accompany  the 
mother  than  the  father,  and  that  he,  as  a  single  individual,  is  less 
subject  to  economic  stress,  or  less  likely  to  receive  relief  at  any  rate, 
than  the  remainder  of  the  family  with  the  mother  as  its  head.  Ap- 
proximately the  same  can  be  said  with  regard  to  widowed  heads  of 
families  except  that  the  shorter  life  span  of  the  male  obviously  in- 
creases the  number  of  women  who  are  widowed.  Yet,  even  here,  the 
differences  between  male  and  female  heads  were  much  too  large  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  comparatively  slight  difference  in  the  average 
length  of  life. 

Differences  in  marital  condition  among  the  areas  studied  were  illus- 
trative of  certain  background  characteristics  of  a  socio-economic 
nature.  The  greater  industrialization  of  New  England  and  the  North 
has  led  to  a  greater  participation  in  industry  by  women,  and  conse- 
quently the  emancipation  of  women  has  reached  its  most  advanced 
stages  in  these  regions.  Accompanying  this  emancipation  is  a 
rapidly  rising  divorce  rate  and  a  general  disintegration  of  the  former 
social  rules  which  have  regulated  the  distribution  of  rights  and  duties 
of  the  sexes. 

The  differences  between  open  country  and  vUlage  famihes  are  partly 
a  reflection  of  this  same  phenomenon,  but  in  purely  agricultural  areas 
additional  influences  are  present.  Since  farming  is  for  the  most  part 
a  family  occupation,  families  which  have  been  broken  in  any  way  tend 
to  congregate  in  the  villages,  leaving  the  larger  and  more  normal 
families  in  the  open  country. 

One  other  related  variable  may  be  associated  with  particular  areas 
of  the  country.  According  to  certain  customs  and  traditions  the 
husband  or  father  is  always  the  head  of  the  house,  and  a  woman  is  not 
expected  to  be  forced  to  assume  such  responsibihties.  In  extreme 
cases  where  the  home  is  broken  for  some  reason,  remarriage  is  often  the 
normal  course.  In  areas  where  the  sexes  are  found  to  be  more  equal- 
ized in  their  responsibilities,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  for  the  woman 
to  take  over  the  place  of  the  male  head  and  to  continue  the  family 
without  remarriage.  This  tradition  of  the  male  head  of  the  family  is 
strongest  in  the  South  and  West  and  weakest  in  New  England  and  has 
helped  to  keep  down  the  proportion  of  broken  homes  in  the  former 
areas. 


Chapter  IV 


SIZE   AND   COMPOSITION    OF  RURAL 
RELIEF    FAMILIES 


I  HE  SIZE  and  composition  of  the  rural  relief  family  are  important 
from  a  number  of  points  of  view.  Large  families,  or  those  with 
numerous  dependents  and  few  members  gainfully  employed  or  capable 
of  work,  may  need  relief  more  frequently  and  in  larger  amounts  than 
smaller  families  or  those  with  relatively  more  workers.  Offsetting 
this  is  the  tact  that  larger  families,  other  conditions  being  constant, 
have  more  chances  than  smaller  units  of  having  someone  who  can 
bring  in  an  income.  Also,  there  is  the  more  general  problem  of  the 
importance  of  family  solidarity  in  making  for  or  preventing  the  need 
for  relief.  This  applies  particularly  in  a  society,  such  as  the  contem- 
porary United  States,  which  has  gone  through  a  long  period  of  decline 
in  size  and  of  change  in  composition  of  its  family  units. 

That  the  American  family  has  become  smaller  and  smaller  since 
the  founding  of  the  country  is  a  well-estabhshed  fact.^  Furthermore, 
the  American  family  varies  in  size  according  to  a  number  of  character- 
istics, one  of  which  is  its  relation  to  agriculture  and  another  of  which 
is  the  amount  of  commercialization  in  the  various  areas.  In  1930 
the  average  size  of  all  famihes  in  the  United  States  was  3.40;  whereas 
that  for  the  urban  population  was  3.26,  for  the  rural-nonfarm  popu- 
lation 3.28,  and  for  the  rural-farm  population  4.02  (table  8). 

Rural-farm  families  are  larger  than  rural-nonfarm  and  urban 
famihes  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  However,  the  average  size  is 
more  than  four  persons  for  the  farm  families  in  the  southern  divisions 
as  contrasted  with  less  than  four  persons  in  the  northern  and  western 
divisions.  The  urban  and  rural-nonfarm  families  divide  the  country 
into  two  regions  on  the  basis  of  family  size.  In  the  South  and  West  the 
urban  family  is  the  smallest  while  in  the  North  and  Northeast  the  rural- 
nonfarm  family  is  the  smallest.  These  differences  are  due  to  a  number 
of  reasons,  but  among  them  commerciahzation,  industriaUzation,  and 

1  See  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Abstract  of  the  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States: 
19S0,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  1933,  p.  415. 
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Table  S.^Averase  *  Size  of  Families  in  the  United  States,  by  Division  and  Residence, 

1930 


Average  size 

Division 

Total 

Urban 

Rural- 
nonfarm 

Rural- 
farm 

United  States 

3.40 

3.26 

3.28 

4.02 

3.39 
3.43 
3.32 
3.34 
3.76 
3.69 
3.57 
3.33 
2.83 

3.44 
3.42 
3.27 
3.14 
3.28 
3.22 
3.23 
3.13 
2.76 

3.15 
3.38 
3.11 
3.02 
3.66 
3.52 
3.38 
3.23 
2.87 

3.45 

Middle  Atlantic 

3.71 

East  North  Central 

3.75 

West  North  Central 

3.91 

South  Atlantic - 

4.60 

East  South  Central 

4.15 

West  South  Central 

4.14 

3.86 

3.31 

I  Median. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  19S0,  Population  Vol.  VI,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  1933. 

regional  patterns  play  very  important  roles.  In  addition,  the  per- 
cent of  foreign-bom  in  the  northeastern  cities  probably  has  increased 
the  urban  family  size  at  least  temporarily. 

SIZE  OF  RURAL  RELIEF  FAMILIES 

The  function  of  relief  is  to  take  care  of  needy  families.  When 
reUef  facilities  are  limited,  it  seems  likely  that  the  policy  of  most 
rehef  administrators  would  be  to  give  the  money  where  there  are  the 
most  mouths  to  feed.  As  a  result,  one  would  expect  to  find  relief 
families  of  a  larger  ayerage  size  than  nonreUef  households^  (fig. 
13).  Such  differences  between  relief  and  nonrehef  families  have  not 
been  very  great,  however,  indicating  that  the  problem  of  relief  is  not 
80  much  one  of  large  families  versus  small  families  as  of  the  difficulties 
which  different  types  ot  relatively  small  families  have  had  during 
the  depression. 

Of  all  rural  cases  receiving  reUef  in  June  1935,  9.9  percent  were  one- 
person  households  (appendix  table  15).  This  was  a  2  percent  greater 
proportion  of  one-person  households  than  was  found  for  the  whole 
rural  United  States  in  the  1930  Census  (7.7  percent).^  Since  the 
period  1930-1935  tended  by  its  economic  pressure  to  force  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  persons  living  alone,*  these  data  lead  to  the  con- 

*  See  McCormick,  T.  C,  Comparative  Study  of  Rural  Relief  and  Non-Relief 
Households,  Research  Monograph  II,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  1935,  pp.  22-25. 

'  Since  a  small  number  of  so-called  partnership  families  were  classified  as  one- 
person  families  by  the  1930  Census,  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  one-person 
families  would  be  slightly  greater  than  the  data  indicate. 

*  A  severe  economic  depression  tends  at  first  to  increase  social  solidarity. 
Persons  who  live  alone,  if  they  continue  to  be  gainfully  employed  or  to  have  an 
income,  tend  to  share  it  with  others  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  frequent  practice  of  business  firms  to  lay  off  last  of  all,  among 
those  of  equal  merit,  the  individuals  who  have  families  to  support. 
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elusion  that  the  proportion  of  one-person  households  receiving  relief 
in  rural  districts  in  1935  was  very  much  greater  than  could  be  expected 
from  a  normal  sample  of  the  population. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  a  great  deal  of  reUef  has  been  necessitated  by 
rather  large  families.  Such  a  popular  conception  is  to  be  expected 
in  a  society  which  is  changing  from  an  increasing  to  a  stable  or  de- 
clining population  and  has  not  yet  become  generally  aware  of  the 
new  conditions  which  exist.  It  is  generally  forgotten  that  family 
membership  is  not  only  a  matter  of  obligation  but  also  a  privilege. 
In  a  clear-cut  case  in  which  a  depression  would  take  place  in  a  coimtry 
with  little  or  no  pubUc  rehef  facilities/  this  would  come  out  more 


Relief 


^  Nonrelief 


9        10  ond 
over 


Fig.  13-SIZE  OF  RURAL  REUEF  AND  NONRELIEF  HOUSEHOLDS 
October  1933 

Source:  MCCormick,  T.  C,  Comparative  Study 
of  Rural  Relief  and  Nor\-Relief  Households, 
Research  Monograph  H,  Division  of  Social 
Research,  Works  Progress  Administration, 
Woshington,  D.  C,  1935,  p.  24  af-2809.wpa 


clearly  than  it  has  in  the  United  States.  During  a  depression  isolated 
individuals  who  are  largely  bereft  of  family  membership  come  under 
an  unusual  strain.  If  they  are  fortunate  and  have  a  source  of  income, 
unemployed  relatives  and  other  indigent  persons  of  no  legal  claim 
upon  them  generally  try  to  share  their  livelihood.  If  the  isolated 
individuals  have  neither  money  nor  positions,  they  must  either  beg, 

*  See  ch.  IV  by  Zimmerman,  Carle  C,  in  Problems  of  the  New  Cuba,  New  York: 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  1935,  for  a  description  of  family  behavior  in  such 
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starve,  or  accept  relief.*  Thus,  there  are  other  implications  to  a  study 
of  the  family  on  reUef  than  the  sole  matter  of  the  pressure  of  the 
niunber  of  mouths  to  feed  upon  the  formerly  employed  wage  earner. 

These  generalizations  concerning  one-person  households  apply  to 
all  areas  in  the  United  States.  In  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Area 
more  than  one-fifth  (21.8  percent)  of  all  households  on  relief  in  June 
1 93  5  consisted  of  persons  living  alone  (appendix  table  15).  These  were 
cases  of  former  woodsmen  or  of  isolated  individuals  who  had  settled  on 
a  piece  of  land  or  in  a  village  in  the  Cut-Over  Area  when  the  timber 
had  been  cut. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  imusually  high  proportion  of  the  relief  load 
consisted  of  large  families.  According  to  the  1930  Census  23.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  rural  population  had  six  or  more  members.  How- 
ever, 27.9  percent  of  all  rural  rehef  famihes  contained  six  persons  or 
more.  The  respective  percentage  for  the  open  country  was  32.2  and 
for  villages,  22.3.  Thus,  the  relief  families  had  a  considerably  higher 
proportion  of  households  with  six  or  more  persons  than  the  total  rural 
families  in  the  country.  This  conclusion  probably  applies  to  all  of  the 
agricultural  areas. 

The  1930  Census  showed  that  39.9  percent  of  all  rural  famiUes  had 
from  two  to  three  members  as  compared  with  33.3  percent  for  the 
relief  families,  and  that  29.1  percent  had  from  four  to  five  members  as 
compared  with  28.9  percent  for  the  rehef  famihes.  Thus,  it  would 
seem  that  nonrelief  families  had  higher  proportions  of  families  with 
two  to  three  members,  whereas  those  on  relief  had  higher  proportions 
with  only  one  person  or  with  six  persons  or  more.  Families  with  four 
to  five  members  were  found  in  about  equal  proportions  among  both 
relief  and  nonrelief  groups. 

Open  country  famihes  on  rehef  were  larger  than  those  in  the  villages 
(table  9).  The  largest  open  country  relief  families  were  in  the 
Appalachian-Ozark  and  Spring  Wheat  Areas.  In  the  villages  only 
the  Spring  Wheat  Area  had  disproportionately  large  families. 

The  differences  in  size  between  the  open  coimtry  and  the  village 
famihes  were  very  important  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  median- 

•  A  further  study  of  family  solidarity  during  the  depression  by  Carle  C.  Zim- 
merman, J.  H.  Useem,  and  Wendell  Bash  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Re- 
search Project  which  dealt  with  industrial  towns  in  New  England  showed  that 
employment  diJBFerentiated  families  so  that  those  which  had  members  with  posi- 
tions would  tend  to  have  fewer  employables  unemployed  than  those  which  did 
not  have  members  with  positions.  These  were  cases  of  industrial  wage  earners 
in  rubber,  woolens,  automobile  bodies,  and  other  types  of  manufacturing.  The 
chief  wage  earner  was  eliminated  from  the  computation.  It  was  clear  in  the 
4  towns  of  less  than  10,000  population  studied  that  the  depression  diflFerentiated 
the  common  masses  of  the  people,  much  more  sharply  than  before,  into  those  who 
did  and  those  who  did  not  have  a  livelihood.  Family  solidarity  was  a  factor  in 
this,  and  in  that  respect  oftentimes  counteracted  eflForts  to  share  the  work  so  that 
all  would  have  some  sort  of  a  livelihood. 


Resettlement  Adiiiinititration  (Lan<j(  ) 

After  the  Children  Have  Left  Home. 
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sized  family  was  4.2  persons  for  the  open  country  and  3.5  persons  for 
the  villages.  The  proportion  of  relief  households  which  consisted  of 
one-person  families  was  much  greater  in  the  villages  than  in  the  open 
coimtry,  12.5  and  7.5  percent,  respectively  (appendix  table  15). 
Such  a  conclusion  as  this  hardly  apphes,  however,  to  the  Lake  States 
Cut-Over  Area  where  one-person  households  comprised  21.2  percent 
of  the  open  country  rehef  load  as  contrasted  with  22.9  percent  of  the 
village  load.  Neither  does  it  apply  to  the  Ranching  Area  where 
one-person  households  on  rehef  in  the  open  country  accounted  for 
19.4  percent  of  the  total  as  contrasted  with  16.7  percent  in  the  villages. 
In  all  other  areas,  however,  the  conclusion  does  apply. 

Tabit  P.^Averagc  Size  of  Rural   Families  Receiving  General   Relief,  by  Area  and 

Residence,  June  1935 

[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Total  rural 


Median       Mean 


Open  country 


Median       Mean 


Village 


Median      Mean 


All  areas 

Eastern  Cotton. 

Western  Cotton 

Appalachian-Ozark . . . 
Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Com  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 

New  England 


3.9 


4.2 


3.9 


4.1 
4.2 
4.7 
3.9 
4.3 
4.1 
4.9 
4.2 
3.9 
3.9 


3.9 
4.1 
4.7 
3.4 
4.1 
4.1 
4.7 
4.2 
3.5 


4.3 

4.4 
5.0 
4.0 
4.5 
4.4 
5.2 
4.5 
3.9 


3.4 
3.4 
3.5 
3.3 
3.6 
3.5 
3.8 
3.5 
3.5 


3.8 
3.8 
3.9 
3.7 
4.0 
4.0 
4.3 
3.8 
3.0 


The  median  size  of  the  agricultural  family  receiving  rehef  was  4.6 
persons  as  contrasted  with  4.0  persons  for  the  nonagricultural  family 
(table  10).  This  was  not  due  to  age  differences  because  the  average 
nonagricultural  family  had  a  head  41.0  years  of  age  as  contrasted  with 
the  median  age  for  agricultural  families  of  40.5  years  (table  6,  p.  25). 

Table  70.— Average  '  Size  of  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief,  by  Usual  Occu- 
pation of  Head  and  Area,  June  1935 

[138  counties] 


Usual  occupation  of  head 

All 
areas' 

East- 
ern 
Cot- 
ton 

West- 
ern 
Cot- 
ton 

Appa- 
lachian- 
Ozark 

Lake 
States 
Cut- 
Over 

Hay 
and 
Dairy 

Corn 
Belt 

Spring 
Wheat 

Winter 
Wheat 

Ranch- 
ing 

Total 

4.0 

3.7 

3.8 

4.3 

3.4 

3.8 

3.8 

4.4 

3.9 

3.5 

Agriculture.. 

4.6 
4.9 
6.0 
5.0 
4.5 
4.0 
4.0 

2.1 

4.4 
4.6 
4.4 
5.1 
4.4 
4.1 
3.9 

2.1 

4.5 
4.6 
4.5 
4.9 
4.3 
4.3 
3.8 

2.0 

5.0 
5.1 
5.4 
4.9 

4.0 
4.3 

2.4 

4.4 
5.3 
4.5 
5.8 

2.8 
3.7 

1.0 

4.8 
5.4 
5.1 
5.5 

4.0 
4.1 

2.0 

4.3 

4.5 
4.4 
4.5 

4.1 
3.9 

2.1 

4.8 
5.0 
5.6 
4.8 

3.1 
4.3 

2.3 

4.2 
4.6 
4.5 
4.6 

3.5 
3.8 

2.2 

4.2 

Farm  operator 

Owner... 

4.4 
4.4 

Tenant 

4.4 

Cropper 

Farm  laborer 

Nonagricfulture _ .  . 

3.9 

3.8 

No  usual  occupation  or 
nonw^rker 

1.7 

'  Median. 

'  Exclusive  of  New  England. 
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However,  within  the  agricultural  group  farm  owners'  and  tenants' 
families  had  a  median  size  of  5.0  as  contrasted  with  4.5  for  croppers 
and  4.0  for  farm  laborers.  These  differences  were  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  the  owner  families  had  a  median 
age  of  47.0  years  as  contrasted  with  38.4  years  and  38.5  years  for 
croppers  and  tenants,  respectively,  and  36.9  years  for  farm  laborers. 
If  it  be  assumed  that  the  average  woman  is  2  years  younger  than  her 
husband,  the  average  wife  of  a  farm  owner  had  practically  reached 
the  end  of  the  chUdbearing  period  while  the  wife  of  a  cropper,  tenant, 
or  laborer  had  8  years  or  more  of  possible  fertihty  ahead  of  her. 

One-person  households  constituted  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
in  each  occupational  group  with  the  exception  of  the  group  in  which 
the  head  had  no  usual  occupation  or  was  a  nonworker.  There  it 
reached  30.6  percent  (appendix  table  16).  In  the  two  Cotton  Areas 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  white  households  in  this  group  were  one- 
person  families  as  contrasted  with  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  Negro 
families.  Large  famiUes  of  six  persons  or  more  were  found  more 
often  among  the  agriculturalists  than  among  the  nonagriculturahsts 
(37.1  percent  as  compared  with  27.4  percent).  Large  famiUes  were 
more  frequent  among  owners  than  among  tenants  or  croppers,  due 
at  least  in  part  to  the  age  factor  discussed  above. 

AGE  COMPOSITION 

Children  imder  \6  years  of  age  were  overrepresented  in  relief 
families  as  compared  with  all  rural  families  in  the  United  States 
(table  11).  This  conclusion  applied  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity 
to  all  nine  agricultural  areas  surveyed.  Youth  16-24  years  of  age 
formed  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  relief  group  as  of  the  total 
rural  population  although  there  were  considerable  variations  from  area 
to  area.  The  general  population  tended  to  have  a  higher  proportion 
of  adults  than  did  the  reUef  families.  This  is  evidence  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  wage  earners  in  families  is  one  factor  in  weathering  a 
depression.  It  is  in  the  age  group  from  35  to  44  years  that  the  general 
rural  population  exceeded  the  relief  families  most  of  aU.  A  slightly 
higher  proportion  of  aged  persons  was  to  be  found  in  the  general  rural 
population  than  among  the  relief  families.  The  really  important 
differences  may  be  summarized  by  the  statement  that  relief  families 
have  a  higher  proportion  of  children  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  adults  of 
working  age  than  does  the  total  rural  population. 

Children  under  10  years  of  age  were  proportionately  most  numerous 
in  the  relief  famihes  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Area,  reflecting  the  larger 
average  size  of  family  in  that  area  (appendix  table  17).  New  England 
was  characterized  by  a  small  proportion  of  children  under  10  years  of 
age  and  a  high  proportion  of  aged  persons  65  years  and  over.  This 
reflects  the  tendency  toward  limitation  of  family  size  which  has  been 
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Table  11. — Age  of  Persons  in   Rural   Families  Receiving  General   Relief,  June  1935, 
and  Age  of  All  Rural  Persons,  1930,^  by  Area 

[138  counties] 


Area  and  proup 


Persons  receiving  relief. 
All  parsons. 


EASTERN  COTTON 

Persons  receiving  relief 

All  persons 


WESTERN  COTTON 


Persons  receiving  relief. 
All  persons.- 


APPALACHUN-OZAEK 


Persons  receiving  relief. 
All  persons.. 


LAKE  STATES  CUT-OVER 


Persons  receiving  relief- 
All  persons 


HAY  AND  DAIRY 


Persons  receiving  relief . 
All  persons.. 


Persons  receiving  relief.. 
All  persons 


SPRING  WHEAT 


Persons  receiving  relief. 
All  persons 


WINTER  WHEAT 

Persons  receiving  relief.... 
All  persons 

RANCHING 

Persons  receiving  relief. .. 
All  persons 


Total 


Number 


2.i3.  636 
,  413,  676 


31,  670 
629, 355 


30, 556 
295, 280 


79,508 
412, 232 


14,  586 
64,807 


37,004 
465. 034 


31, 130 
378, 512 


16, 472 
68,944 


6.388 
50,478 


7,322 
59,034 


Per- 
cent 


100.0 
100.  0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


Age  in  years 


Under 
16 


43.3 
37.4 


42.5 
41.8 


42.8 
37.2 


44.7 
41.7 


40.0 
36.5 


44.0 
32.2 


40.5 
31.8 


46.9 
39.7 


40.3 
34.3 


43.6 
33.1 


16-24 


16.3 
16.6 


15.6 
18.3 


16.7 
17.4 


17.2 
16.8 


17.3 
15.3 


14.9 
14.0 


15.6 
15.1 


16.3 
17.3 


18.3 
17.0 


15.1 
15.7 


25-34 


12.0 
12.7 


11.9 
12.2 


12.5 
12.7 


11.8 
12.2 


1?.2 
12.0 


10.6 
12.5 


12.5 
13.3 


13.5 
13.0 


14.1 
14.4 


12.0 
13.5 


9.7 
11.7 


9.4 
10.6 


9.3 
10.  S 


9.2 

10.7 


10.7 
13.0 


10.3 
12.8 


9.3 
11.6 


11.0 
12.8 


7.9 
8.7 


7.4 
13.2 


7.6 

8.6 


8.9 
10.8 


8.9 
11.2 


9.2 
10.8 


6.9 
9.3 


7.6 
9.9 


7.3 
11.0 


5.5 
6.6 


5.9 
4.9 


5.1 
5.1 


6.1 
5.6 


6.1 
7.2 


5.6 
8.7 


6.6 
8.2 


4.2 
6.3 


4.9 
6.3 


6.4 
7.2 


65  and 
over 


5.2 
5.6 


6.8 
3.6 


6.2 
3.9 


4.4 
4.8 


5.9 
5.6 


6.3 
8.4 


6.4 
8.0 


2.9 
3.8 


3.9 
6.3 


6.0 
6.8 


'  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fifteenth  Censu)  of  the  United  States:  1930,  Population  Vol.  II,  V.  8.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  1933. 
'  Exclusive  of  New  England. 

carried  farther  in  New  England  than  in  the  other  regions  of  the  United 
States,  even  in  the  lowest  economic  groups.  As  the  number  of  children 
becomes  less,  the  proportion  of  old  persons  increases  relatively.  For 
a  long  time  these  results  in  New  England  have  been  masked  by  the 
coming  in  of  new  waves  of  immigrant  families,  but  their  birth  rates  in 
turn  have  followed  the  traditional  downward  course  until  the  results 
are  now  readily  apparent.'^ 

^  For  proof,  see  Baker,  O.  E.,  "Rural-Urban  Migration  and  the  National 
Welfare,"  Annals  of  the  Association  of  American  Geographers,  Vol.  XXIII,  1933, 
pp.  59-126;  and  Spengler,  Joseph  J.,  The  Fecundity  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born 
Women  in  New  England,  The  Brookings  Institution  Pamphlet  Series,  Vol.  II, 
No.  1,  Washington:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1930. 
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Open  country  families  on  relief  had  a  significantly  higher  proportion 
of  children  under  10  years  of  age  than  village  families  (appendix  table 
17).  Thiswastrueof  all  areas  surveyed.  In  contrast  the  villages  had 
a  larger  proportion  of  aged  in  all  areas  except  the  Eastern  Cotton. 

Negro  families  receiving  relief  had  many  more  persons  65  years  of 
age  and  over  than  did  white  families  in  the  two  Cotton  Areas  (appendix 
table  17).     Concerning  this  difference  Mangus  has  said: 

The  practice  of  "splitting"  families  may  account  in  part  for  the  smaller  relief 
benefits  received  by  Negro  cases  in  rural  areas.  In  many  instances  landlords  are 
willing  to  "take  care  of"  the  productive  members  of  their  tenant  families  but 
shift  the  care  of  aged  dependent  members  to  the  relief  agency.  Hence,  one  or 
two  members  of  the  tenant  or  cropper  family  may  receive  small  relief  benefits 
while  the  other  members  of  the  household  receive  support  from  the  landowner. 
It  is  probable  that  white  tenants  oflFer  more  resistance  than  do  Negroes  to  such 
shifting  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  landlord.* 

Thus,  much  of  the  argument  over  whether  agricultural  restrictions 
cause  a  reduction  or  not  in  the  number  of  tenant  families  on  the  cotton 
plantation  becomes  somewhat  clearer  when  it  is  recognized  that  a 
landlord  who  furnishes  supplies  to  his  tenants  can  split  off  the  non- 
productive members  and  put  them  on  relief.  A  family  of  three  crop 
hands  can  be  broken  up  into  a  unit  of  two  crop  hands  with  few 
dependents  and  another  unit  with  one  crop  hand  and  a  majority  of 
the  dependents.  Legally  the  plantation  has  as  many  tenants  as 
before,  but  economically  the  landlord  avoids  the  burden  of  furnishing 
supplies  to  a  large  family  and  has  a  smaller  number  of  crop  hands  for 
his  reduced  acreage.' 

SEX  COMPOSITION 

Ordinarily,  slightly  more  males  than  females  are  bom.  However, 
males  die  more  rapidly  than  females.  As  a  result  males  tend  to  pre- 
dominate in  the  younger  age  groups,  but  the  proportion  of  females 
increases  in  the  older  ages.  The  sex  distribution  of  the  population  is 
also  affected  by  the  fact  that  females  tend  to  concentrate  in  urban 
areas  to  a  greater  extent  than  males.  The  situation  is  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  long-distance  migration,  such  as  immigration  into  a 
country,  is  more  of  a  male  phenomenon,  whereas  short-distance  migra- 
tion, particularly  to  cities  and  to  an  urban  environment,  is  more  of  a 
female  phenomenon. 

8  Mangus,  A.  R.,  The  Rural  Negro  on  Relief,  February  1935,  Research  Bulletin 
H-3,  Division  of  Research,  Statistics,  and  Finance,  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administ"rat\on,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  17,  1935,  p.  6. 

•  See  Richards,  Henry  I.,  Cotton  and  the  AAA,  Washington:  The  Brookings 
Institution,  1936,  p.  150  flf.,  for  this  argument  on  the  influence  of  cotton  restriction 
on  displacement  of  tenants.  For  data  from  the  relief  standpoint,  see  Woofter, 
T.  J.,  Jr.,  Landlord  and  Tenant  on  the  Cotton  Plantation,  Research  Monograph 
V,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1936,  pp.  153-161. 
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In  1930  there  were  102.5  males  per  100  females  in  the  United  States, 
and  this  was  the  lowest  count  of  males  relative  to  females  in  any 
census  year  since  1830  with  the  exception  of  1870  when  the  ratio  of 
males  per  100  females  was  102.2.  In  1930  there  were  98.1  males  per 
100  females  in  American  urban  districts  and  108.3  males  per  100  females 
in  the  rural  population.  The  rural-farm  population  had  111.0  males 
for  every  100  females  as  contrasted  with  105.0  males  per  100  females 
in  the  rural-nonfarm  population. 

In  the  rural  relief  population  of  June  1935,  50.9  percent  of  aU 
persons  were  males  as  contrasted  with  49.1  percent  who  were  females 
(appendix  table  18).     This  was  a  sex  ratio  of  104  males  per  100  females. 

When  the  rural  relief  population  was  analyzed  by  sex  according  to 
agricultural  areas,  it  was  found  that  there  were  more  males  than  fe- 
males in  all  areas  except  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cotton.  In  the 
open  country  population  males  predominated  in  all  except  the  Eastern 
Cotton  Area  while  in  the  village  population  males  predominated  in 
all  except  the  Cotton  and  Wheat  Areas. 

In  comparing  the  sex  ratio  by  age  groups  for  the  rural  relief  popula- 
tion in  June  1935  with  the  general  rural  population  in  1930,  the  most 
conspicuous  differences  were  the  overrepresentation  of  females  in  the 
reUef  population  for  the  age  groups  10^4  years  and  the  overrepre- 
sentation of  males  in  the  age  group  65  years  and  over  (table  12). 
Males  under  10  years  of  age  and  males  55-64  years  of  age  were 
found  on  reUef  in  about  equal  proportions  to  their  numbers  in  the 
general  population,  and  males  45-54  years  of  age  were  only  sUghtly 
underrepresented  on  relief. 

Table  12.—Sex  Ratio  oF  the  Rural  Relief  Population/  June  1935,  and  of  the  General 
Rural  Population,^  1930,  by  Age  and  Residence 


Age 


Sex  ratio 


Rural  relief  population 


Total 
rural 


Open 
country 


Village 


Oeneral  rural  population 


Total 
rural 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Under  10  years 

10-24  years 

25-34  years 

35-44  years 

46-54  years 

65-64  years 

65  years  and  over. 


104 
98 
97 
96 
109 
125 
136 


105 
101 


111 
136 
146 


103 

94 
94 
92 
102 
114 
121 


103 
107 
103 
118 
117 
124 
120 


103 
112 
102 
103 
118 
137 
139 


103 
99 
104 
142 
115 

in 

104 


1  138  counties. 

>  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fifteenth  Cernvi  of  the  United  Statet:  1930,  Population  Vol.  II,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  1933. 


Chapter  V 


DEPENDENT  AGE  GROUPS 


I  HE  TERM  dependent  as  used  in  relief  surveys  included  all  persons 
who  were  under  16  or  over  64  years  of  age.  Detailed  information 
was  not  recorded  concerning  dependent  persons  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  64  years  nor  was  any  distinction  made  between  those  persons 
65  years  of  age  and  over  who  were  self-supporting  and  those  who  were 
not.  Hence,  the  present  chapter  deals  only  with  the  two  arbitrarily 
defined  dependent  age  groups  and  excludes  dependents  within  the 
productive  ages,  16-64  years. 

DEPENDENTS  BY  AREA 

From  the  standpoint  of  dependents  relief  families  were  of  all  types. 
Some  had  children  or  aged  dependents  and  others  did  not.  One 
out  of  five  of  the  relief  families  studied  in  June  1935  was  composed 
of  persons  16-64  years  of  age  only;  three  out  of  five  had  children  imder 
16  years  of  age  but  no  one  over  64  years;  one  out  of  eight  had  aged 
individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over  but  no  children  under  16;  while 
one  out  of  twenty  had  both  children  and  aged  persons  (fig.  14  and 
appendix  table  19). 

The  proportions  of  families  having  no  persons  in  the  dependent 
ages  varied  somewhat  among  the  agricultural  areas  of  the  country 
and  were  related  to  the  type  of  economy  and  the  "age"  of  the  area. 
They  ranged  from  17.6  percent  in  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area  to 
27.4  percent  in  New  England  and  28.9  percent  in  the  Lake  States 
Cut-Over  Area.  The  South  was  low  and  the  West  and  North,  ex- 
cept for  the  Spring  Wheat  Area  which  was  affected  by  its  high  birth 
rate,  were  high  in  this  respect.  The  areas  reversed  their  order  in 
the  proportions  having  children  under  16  years  of  age  with  the  lowest 
percent  (55.4)  in  New  England  and  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Area 
and  the  highest  percent  (72.3)  in  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area.  The 
Spring  Wheat  Area  was  also  outstanding  with  71.5  percent  of  its 
relief  families  containing  children.  Similarly,  the  highest  propor- 
tions of  families  having  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  were  found 
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in  New  England  and  in  the  two  Cotton  Areas.  The  lowest  propor- 
tions were  in  the  newly  settled  Wheat  Areas.  In  general  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  open  country  and  villages  were  consistent 
with  those  discussed  in  previous  chapters.  In  every  area  there  was 
a  higher  proportion  of  families  which  had  children  imder  16  years 
of  age  in  the  open  country  than  in  the  villages.  Likewise,  in  the 
villages  there  were  more  families  with  aged  persons  and  more  families 
having  no  members  within  the  dependent  age  groups.  In  general 
the  areas  were  ranked  in  regard  to  young  dependents  according  to 
their  comparative  birth  rates,  and  the  areas  with  the  highest  birth 
rates  had  the  smallest  proportions  of  families  with  adults  only. 

DEPENDENTS  BY  COLOR 

White  and  Negro  rural  relief  families  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Cotton  Areas  differed  significantly  with  respect  to  dependents. 
About  15  percent  more  of  the  white  families  had  only  dependent 
children  while  about  10  percent  more  of  the  Negro  families  had 
only  aged  dependents.  Also,  about  5  percent  more  of  the  Negro 
than  of  the  white  families  had  both  children  and  aged  as  dependents. 
This  difference  may  be  largely  due  to  the  practice  of  many  plantations 
in  the  South,  previously  referred  to,  of  splitting  the  Negro  families 
so  as  to  keep  the  able-bodied  members  on  the  plantation  and  to  place 
most  of  the  disabled  or  aged  members  on  relief.^ 

This  is  not  a  complete  explanation,  however,  since  the  relative 
differences  in  the  proportions  of  relief  families  which  had  dependent 
children  existed  both  in  the  open  country  and  in  the  villages.  Among 
both  whites  and  Negroes  consistently  more  families  with  dependent 
children  lived  in  the  open  country  than  in  the  villages.  The  tendency 
to  split  the  Negro  plantation  family  was  most  evident  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  open  country  twice  as  many  Negro  families  as  white 
families  contained  both  dependent  children  and  aged  persons  while 
the  proportions  were  more  nearly  equal  in  the  villages. 

AGED  AND  JUVENILE  DEPENDENTS  IN  THE  SAME  HOUSEHOLD 

The  rural  family  has  remained  most  united  in  the  Cotton  and 
Appalachian-Ozark  Areas  as  measured  by  the  proportion  of  relief 
households  having  dependents  both  under  16  and  over  64  years  of 
age  (appendix  table  19).  Moreover,  37.5  percent  of  such  families  in 
the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area  had  four  or  more  dependents  as  con- 
trasted with  33.9  percent  in  aU  areas  (table  13).  In  the  open  country 
of  the  Eastern  Cotton  and  Appalachian-Ozark  Areas  40  percent  of 
these  families  had  four  or  naore  dependents.  The  proportion  among 
the  village  families  of  the  Corn  Belt  was  almost  equally  high. 

>  See  p.  42. 
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Table  13. — Rural  Families  Receiving  General  RelieF  With  Persons  Both  Under  16  and 
Over  64  Years    of    Age/  by    Number    of    Such    Persons,  Residence,  and    Area, 

June  1935 

[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Total 

Persons  under  16 
and  over  64  years  of  age 

Residence  and  area 

Number 

Percent 

2 

3 

4  or 
more 

TOTAL  RURAL 

3.339 

100.0 

37.3 

28.8 

33.9 

628 

322 

306 

454 

284 

170 

l,06fi 

138 

344 

332 

94 

38 

CO 

185 

2.202 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

t 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

41.7 
39.8 
43.8 
43.6 
44.3 
42.4 
30.2 
36.3 
39.6 
36.7 
34.0 
t 
53.3 
38.9 

34.7 

23.9 
24.8 
22.9 
27.3 
29.6 
23.5 
32.3 
33.3 
26.7 
27.1 
29.8 
t 
30.0 
33.0 

28.1 

34.4 

White                                        

35.4 

33.3 

29.1 

White                                  -  

26.1 

34.1 

37.5 

30.4 

33.7 

Corn  Belt                                     -  -- -- 

36.2 

36.2 

Winter  Wheat                       - -- 

t 

16.7 

28.1 

OPEN  COUNTRY 

37.2 

476 

236 

240 

318 

194 

124 

844 

96 

210 

148 

62 

26 

22 

952 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

t 
t 

100.0 

36.1 
32.2 
40.0 
39.6 
39.2 
40.3 
29.9 
39.6 
37.2 
39.2 
32.3 
t 
t 

42.9 

23.1 
24.6 
21.7 
28.3 
30.9 
24.2 
30.1 
27.1 
29.5 
27.0 
32.3 
t 
t 

29.6 

40.8 

White                     

43.2 

38.3 

32.1 

White                     

29.9 

35.5 

40.0 

33.3 

33.3 

Corn  Belt                                 - 

33.8 

35.4 

Winter  Wheat       - 

t 

t 

VrLLAGE 

27.5 

1,52 
86 
66 

136 
90 
46 

222 
42 

134 

184 
32 
12 
38 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

t 

100.0 

t 

100.0 
100.0 

t 
t 
t 

59.2 

60.4 

57.5 

52.9 

55.5 

t 

31.5 

t 

43.3 

34.8 

+ 

t 

t 

26.3 
2.5.6 
27.3 
25.0 
26.7 

t 
40.6 

t 
22.4 
27.2 

t 

t 

14.5 

14.0 

15.2 

22.1 

White           

17.8 

t 

27.9 

Lake  States  Cut-Over           -         - 

t 

34.3 

Com  Belt        -- 

38.0 

t 

t 

t 

tPercent  not  computed  on  a  base  of  fewer  than  50  case.':. 

'  See  appendix  table  19. 

'  Exclusive  of  New  England. 

The  contrast  between  white  and  Negro  families  on  reKef  in  regard 
to  juvenile  or  aged  dependents  was  again  brought  out  by  the  number 
of  such  dependents  (table  13).  In  the  open  country  the  proportion 
of  Negro  families  with  two  dependents  was  larger  than  the  proportion 
of  white  families  while  in  the  villages  the  reverse  was  true.  A  larger 
proportion  of  Negro  than  of  white  families  in  the  Western  Cotton 
Area  had  four  or  more  dependents  while  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area 
more  of  the  white  famihes  had  this  many  dependents. 


Ii,-.rnlrnn_iil    A'l  nu  lli.t  I  a  t  lOlt     {Sjinlni). 

Sharecropper's  Widow  and  Child. 


Woilits  rrogicus  .Ulmini'^txitian. 


Old  Aye. 
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DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Among  relief  famiKes  whose  only  dependents  were  children  under 
16  years  of  age,  the  proportion  of  families  which  had  three  children  or 
more  increased  from  43.8  percent  in  New  England  to  52.2  percent  in 
the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area  and  to  55.9  percent  in  the  Spring  Wheat 
Area  (table  14).  With  the  exception  of  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area 
the  southern  areas  ranked  low  and  fell  below  the  average  for  all  areas. 

Table  74.— Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief  With  Children  Under  16  Years  of 
Age,i  by  Number  of  Children,  Residence,  and  Area,  June  1935 

[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Residence  and  area 


All  areas- 


TOTAL  HURAL 


Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 

New  England 


All  areas  '. 


OPEN  COrNTRT 


Eastern  Cotton 

White -.. 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


All  areas  2. 


Eastern  Cotton 

White. 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White.... 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


Total 


Number 


37, 975 


4,414 
3.182 
1,232 
4,362 
3,460 

902 
11,232 
1,966 
5,224 
4,354 
2,318 

802 
1,098 
2,205 


23,138 


2,930 
2,176 

754 
2,952 
2,340 

612 
8,470 
1,300 
3,212 
1,738 
1,712 

440 

384 


12,632 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


1,484 

1,006 

478 

1,410 

1,120 

290 

2,762 

666 

2,012 

2,616 

606 

362 

714 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Number  of  children 


26.5 


26.9 
26.1 
29.0 
26.9 
27.7 
23.7 
24.8 
28.6 
26.4 
28.2 
24.3 
26.7 
27.1 
30.8 


24.6 


25.3 
24.7 
26.8 
25.5 
26.4 
22.2 
22.9 
28.0 
25.5 
25.9 
23.3 
21.8 
28.6 


29.5 


30.3 
29.2 
32.6 
29.6 
30.3 
26.9 
30.8 
29.7 
27.8 
29.8 
27.4 
32.6 
26.3 


24.1 


25.4 
27.5 
20.0 
25.0 
25.7 
22.4 
23.0 
24.0 
23.5 
26.4 
19.8 
29.2 
24.6 
25.4 


23.2 


24.5 
26.1 
19.9 
24.7 
25.6 
21.6 
22.1 
23.1 
22.9 
27.0 
IS.  9 
31.8 
22.4 


25.6 


27.1 
30.4 
20.1 
26.7 
26.1 
24.1 
25.5 
25.8 
24.4 
25.9 
22.1 
26.0 
26.8 


3  or 
more 


49.4 


47.7 
46.4 
51.0 
48.1 
46.6 
53.9 
5Z2 
47.4 
60.1 
45.4 
65.9 
44.1 
48.3 
43.8 


52.3 


50.2 
49.2 
63.3 
49.8 
48.1 
56.2 
55.0 
48.9 
51.6 
47.1 
57.8 
46.4 
49.0 


45.0 


42.6 
40.4 
47.3 
44.7 
43.6 
49.0 
43.7 
44.5 
47.8 
44.3 
50.6 
41.4 
47.9 


•  Exclusive  of  cases  with  both  children  and  aged  persons.    See  appendix  table  19. 
'  Exclusive  of  New  England. 

White  families  on  rehef  had  fewer  dependent  children  than  Negro 
families  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cotton  Areas.     In  these 
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areas  over  one-half  of  the  Negro  families  and  about  46  percent  of  the 
white  famihes  had  three  dependent  children  or  more.  This  reveals 
again  the  separation  of  many  Negro  households  resulting  in  the 
placing  of  disproportionately  large  numbers  of  children  on  reUef,  but 
it  suggests  also  that  the  relief  problem  for  the  white  family  in  the 
South  is  not  one  "caused"  primarily  by  large  numbers  of  children  or 
by  a  high  birth  rate  but  by  other  factors. 

AGED  DEPENDENTS 

Of  the  rural  famihes  on  relief  which  had  only  aged  dependents 
three  out  of  four  had  one  such  person  and  one  out  of  four  had  two 
persons  (table  15).     Practically  none  had  three  persons  or  more. 

Table  75.— Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief  With  Aged  Persons,'  by  Number 
oF  Aged,^  Residence,  and  Area,  June  1935 

[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Total 

Number  of  aged  persons 

Residence  and  area 

Number 

Percent 

1 

2 

3  or 

more 

TOTAL  RURAL 

All  areas     . 

8,226 

100.0 

73.5 

26.0 

0.5 

1,096 
648 
548 

1,074 
654 
420 

1,728 
594 

1,234 

1,038 
292 
118 
310 
742 

4,082 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

72.3 
67.5 
7/.0 
71.7 
69.4 
75.2 
72.0 
82.2 
72.0 
73.4 
73.3 
62.7 
81.3 
76.0 

71.4 

26.6 
31.4 
21.9 
28.1 
30.3 
24.8 
27.4 
17.8 
27.7 
25.8 
26.7 
33.9 
18.7 
23.7 

27.9 

1.1 

White - 

1.1 

1.1 

0.2 

White - - 

0.3 

Appalachian-Ozark  ..  

0.6 

Hay  and  Dairy         

0.3 

Corn  Belt. 

0.8 

Winter  Wheat 

3.4 

0.3 

OPEN  COtTNTRY 

All  areas' 

0.7 

762 
378 
384 
640 
396 
244 
1,088 
374 
626 
302 
140 
50 
100 

3,402 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

68.8 
64.5 
72.9 
67.2 
66.7 
68.0 
70.6 
81.3 
72.5 
72.9 
70.0 
56.0 
88.0 

75  5 

29.9 
34.4 
25.5 
32.5 
32.8 
32.0 
28.7 
18.7 
27.2 
25.8 
30.0 
36.0 
12.0 

24.2 

1.3 

White 

1.1 

1.6 

0.3 

White 

0.5 

0.7 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

— 

0.3 

Corn  Belt 

1.3 

Spring  Wheat  . 



Winter  Wheat- 

8.0 

Banching 

— 

TILLAGE 

All  areas ' 

0.3 

Eastern  Cotton                                       ... 

334 
170 
164 
434 
258 
176 
640 
220 
608 
736 
152 
68 
210 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

80.2 
74.1 
86.6 
78.3 
73.6 
85.2 
74.4 
83.6 
71.4 
73.7 
76.3 
67.6 
78.1 

19.2 
24.7 
13.4 
21.7 
26.4 
14.8 
25.3 
16.4 
28.3 
25.8 
23.7 
32.4 
21.9 

0.6 

White 

1.2 

Negro.-                   .                      .  .- 

— 

White -.. 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

Hay  and  Dairy 

0.3 

Com  Belt 

O.S 

— 

Winter  Wheat 

— 

Ranching                                                 



1  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

'  Exclusive  of  cases  with  both  children  and  aged  persons. 

'  Exclusive  of  New  England. 


See  appendix  table  19. 
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In  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  29.9  percent  of  the  families  in  the 
open  country  had  two  aged  dependents  as  contrasted  with  19.2  per- 
cent of  the  village  famihes,  and  in  the  Western  Cotton  Area  32.5 
percent  of  the  open  country  famihes  had  two  aged  dependents  as 
compared  with  21.7  percent  in  villages.  In  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Cotton  Areas  about  5  to  10  percent  more  of  the  white  families  than 
of  the  Negro  famihes  had  two  aged  dependents.  The  difference  be- 
tween races  in  the  open  country  of  the  Western  Cotton  Area  was 
neghgible,  however. 

The  proportion  of  famihes  with  one  aged  dependent  varied  from 
four  out  of  five  in  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over  and  Ranching  Areas  to 
three  out  of  five  in  the  Winter  Wheat  Area.  These  differences  were 
accentuated  in  the  open  country,  where  as  high  as  88.0  percent  of  the 
families  in  the  Ranching  Area  had  one  aged  dependent.  At  the 
opposite  extreme  was  the  Winter  Wheat  Area  with  only  56.0  percent. 

GENERAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DEPENDENT  AGE  GROUPS 

In  general  a  large  number  of  dependents  in  a  family  may  be  an  indi- 
cation of  a  prohfic  population,  where  a  high  birth  rate  results  in  large 
families,  or  it  may  indicate  a  high  degree  of  family  sohdarity.  In 
other  words,  the  family  clings  together  to  a  great  extent ;  and  when  it  is 
finally  forced  upon  rehef,  a  large  number  of  persons  are  found  in  a 
single  unit.  Again,  there  is  the  possibihty,  as  shown  by  the  families 
in  the  Cotton  Areas,  that  there  may  be  a  spUtting  of  families  with  a 
tendency  to  push  aged  persons  upon  rehef  and  to  leave  the  younger 
employables  to  fend  for  themselves  without  the  responsibihty  for  other 
individuals.  All  of  these  factors  operate  to  increase  the  number  of 
old  or  young  dependents  on  rehef. 

The  question  of  dependency  and  rehef  is  related  principally,  how- 
ever, to  the  basic  economic  and  cultural  factors  in  any  particular 
region.  The  predominant  industries  and  occupations  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  head  of  a  family  will  be  able  to  care  for  his  depend- 
ents continuously,  and  the  cultural  traditions  to  a  large  extent  deter- 
mine the  internal  solidarity  and  cohesiveness  of  the  family  unit.  This 
does  not  even  consider  such  fundamental  problems  as  sanitation, 
health,  and  disease  which  may  through  debilitating  conditions  bring 
about  the  need  for  rehef.  Background  factors  of  an  economic,  socio- 
logical, or  even  medical  nature,  when  viewed  in  their  full  complexity, 
are  agents  which  predetermine  increased  numbers  of  dependents  on 
rehef. 

Famihes  in  the  South,  including  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area,  are 
more  hkely  to  be  large  as  a  result  of  high  birth  rates;  they  are  more 
likely  to  cling  together  in  a  large  cohesive  aggregate;  and  finally,  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  economic  support  or  even  the  injury  or  death  of  the 
male  provider,  the  whole  aggregation  is  forced  on  relief.     Conse- 
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quently,  it  is  more  easUy  understood  why  the  proportion  of  famihes 
with  no  persons  in  the  dependent  age  groups  should  be  smallest  in 
the  South,  where  rural  cultural  traditions  are  strong,  and  greatest 
in  New  England,  where  the  strong  Yankee  traditions  are  now  all  but 
submerged  by  the  newer  mores  of  an  industriahzed  and  urbanized 
society.  These  are  the  extreme  cases,  and  the  other  areas  fall  in 
between. 


Chapter  VI 


FAMILY  STRUCTURAL   TYPES 


T 


YPE  OF  family  has  many  meanings  since  the  type  depends  upon  the 
perspective  of  the  approach.  In  this  chapter  families  are  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  constituency.  The  elements  are  husband, 
wife,  children,  and  others.  The  family  units  are  divided  into  three 
categories  as  follows:^ 

Normal  families 72.  5  percent 

Broken  families 10.  9  percent 

Nonfamily  types 16.  6  percent 

Normal  families  are  divided  into  four  categories: 

Husband  and  wife  alone 11.  6  percent 

Husband  and  wife  with  others  not  their  children 2.  2  percent 

Parents  and  children  alone 53.  2  percent 

Parents,  children,  and  others 5.  5  percent 

Total  normal  families 72.  5  percent 

Broken  families  consist  of  one  parent  and  children.  These  are  also 
divided  into  four  categories: 

Father  and  children  alone 1.  9  percent 

Father,  children,  and  others 0.  8  percent 

Mother  and  children  alone 6.  6  percent 

Mother,  children,  and  others 1.6  percent 

Total  broken  families 10.  9  percent 

The  nonfamUy  types  are  similarly  divided: 

Male  alone 6.  6  percent 

Male  head  and  others 5.  0  percent 

Female  alone 3.  2  percent 

Female  head  and  others 1.8  percent 

Total  nonfamily  types 16.  6  percent 

'  This  classification  is  patterned  somewhat  after  that  developed  in  connection 
with  the  Unemployment  Relief  Census,  October  1933,  taken  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration. 
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The  present  analysis  gives  a  picture  of  the  incidence  of  relief  among 
different  structural  types  of  families  by  area,  residence,  occupation, 
and  color. 

FAMILY  STRUaURAL  TYPES  BY  AREA  AND  RESIDENCE 

From  three-fifths  to  four-fifths  of  the  families  on  relief  in  the 
various  agricultural  areas  in  June  1935  were  normal  families  composed 
of  husband  and  wife  or  of  parents  and  children,  with  or  without  others 
(fig.   15).     The  Eastern  Cotton  and  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Areas 

Normol  Broken  Nonfamily 


llOO 


All         White  Negro  White  Negro  Appa-    Loke      Hoy     Corn    Spring  Winter  Ranching  New 
oreos         Eostern        Western    lochion- Stotes     and      Belt     Wheot  Wheol  Englond 

Cotton  Cotton      Ozark  Cut-Over  Doiry 

Fig.  15- STRUCTURAL  TYPE  OF  RURAL  FAMILIES  RECEIVING 

GENERAL  RELIEF,  BY  AREA 

June  1935 

AF-28I6,WPA 

had  the  smallest  proportions  of  normal  families  while  the  Wheat 
Areas  had  the  highest  proportions.  These  latter  were  largely  drought 
families.  The  great  majority  of  the  normal  families  consisted  of 
husband  and  wife  or  of  husband,  wife,  and  children  alone  while  about 
one  out  of  nine  also  had  relatives  or  friends  present. 

Broken  families  were  found  most  frequently  in  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Cotton  Areas  and  in  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area.  The  percent- 
age of  broken  families  composed  of  fathers  and  children  varied  only 
slightly  among  areas,  but  the  percentage  of  families  composed  of  moth- 
ers and  children  was  much  greater  in  the  South  than  in  other  sections.^ 

2  See  also  ch.  Ill,  where  the  analysis  reveals  the  high  proportion  of  female 
heads  in  the  South  who  were  widowed  or  separated  and  the  small  proportion 
who  were  divorced. 
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Nonfamily  types  were  rarest  in  the  Winter  Wheat  and  Appalachian- 
Ozark  Areas  (12.4  and  12.8  percent,  respectively)  and  most  frequent 
in  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Area  (27.6  percent).  Nonfamily  types 
with  male  heads  appeared  most  frequently  in  the  Lake  States  Cut- 
Over  Area  while  female  heads  were  most  numerous  in  the  Eastern 
Cotton  Area. 

Open  country  families  stood  out  in  contrast  to  village  families 
since  8  percent  more  of  the  open  country  than  of  the  village  units 
were  normal  families  (table  16).  Families  consisting  of  husband, 
wife,  and  children  were  found  more  often  in  the  open  country  while 
families  of  husband  and  wife  only  tended  to  congregate  in  the  villages, 
but  in  neither  case  were  the  differences  particularly  great.  There 
tended  to  be  more  broken  families  in  the  villages  than  in  the  open 
coimtry  as  broken  families  with  female  heads  concentrated  in  the 
villages.  Nonfamily  types  with  both  male  and  female  heads  were 
found  in  the  vUlages  more  often  than  in  the  open  country. 

The  composition  of  the  family  was  imdoubtedly  an  important  factor 
in  relief,  but  careful  analysis  of  the  data  indicates  that  its  influence 
may  easily  be  overestimated. 

Table  16. — Structural  Type  of  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief,  by 
Residence,  June  1935 

[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Structural  type 


Total 

Open 

rural > 

country ' 

62,809 

35,  782 

100.0 

100.0 

72.5 

76.2 

13.8 

12.7 

11.6 

10.5 

2.2 

2.2 

58.7 

63.5 

53.2 

57.0 

5.5 

6.5 

10.9 

10.1 

2.7 

2.6 

1.9 

1.9 

0.8 

0.7 

8.2 

7.5 

6.6 

6.8 

1.6 

1.7 

16.6 

13.7 

11.6 

9.9 

6.6 

5.3 

5.0 

4.6 

5.0 

3.8 

3.2 

2.2 

1.8 

1.6 

Village  1 


Number 

Percent 

Normal  families 

Husband  and  wife 

Without  others 

With  others 

Husband,  wife,  and  children 

Without  others 

With  others. 

Broken  families 

Father  and  children.. 

Without  others -.. 

With  others 

Mother  and  children 

Without  others .- 

With  others.. 

Nonfamily  types. 

Male  head 

Without  others 

With  others 

Female  head 

Without  others 

With  others , 


22,  712 
100.0 

67.9 
15.2 
13.2 
2.0 
52.7 
48.5 
4.2 
12.2 
2.5 
2.0 
0.5 
9.7 
8.1 
1.6 
19.9 
13.2 
8.1 
5.1 
6.7 
4.5 
2.2 


'  Exclusive  of  families  whose  type  was  unknown. 
'  Exclusive  of  New  England. 


FAMILY  STRUCTURAL  TYPES  BY  OCCUPATION 

Classification  of  rural  family  types  according  to  the  usual  occupa- 
tion of  the  head  reveals  significant  differences  between  agricultural 
and  nonagricultural  families.     Among  agricultural  families  82.2  per- 
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cent  were  normal  as  contrasted  with  only  77.4  percent  among  non- 
agricultm-al  families  (fig.  16  and  appendix  table  20).  Although  there 
was  considerable  overlapping  among  the  occupational  levels  within 
these  two  major  groups,  similarities  existed  in  the  ranking  of  the 
different  occupational  levels  within  each  group.  The  smallest  pro- 
portions of  normal  famihes  were  found  in  the  highest  strata  but  the 
other  strata  were  ranked  in  descending  order.  Proceeding  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  for  both  the  agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
groups,  the  proportions  of  normal  families  increased,  if  the  upper 
groups  (farm  owners  and  white-collar  workers)  were  excluded.     Thus, 
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within  agriculture  the  smallest  proportion  of  normal  families  was 
found  among  owners  (75.0  percent)  with  increasing  proportions  for 
laborers  (77.8  percent),  croppers  (83.4  percent),  and  tenants  (89.9 
percent).  For  the  nonagricultural  group  the  proportions  were  white 
collar,  71.5  percent;  unskilled,  74.5  percent;  semiskilled,  82.8  percent; 
and  skilled,  88.0  percent.  Among  the  families  whose  heads  were  not 
workers,  there  was  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  normal  families 
(43.6  percent). 

Broken  families  appeared  equally  as  often  in  agriculture  as  in  non- 
agriculture.  "While  full  proof  is  lacking,  there  is  some  indication  that 
broken  homes  among  agricultural  families  are  caused  more  often  by 
the  death  of  one  parent,  whereas  among  nonagricultural  famihes 
divorce  or  separation  is  a  more  influential  factor.     Similarly,  divorce 
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or  separation  is  probably  more  important  for  the  upper  than  for  the 
lower  occupational  levels  in  both  agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
famihes.  SUghtly  over  one-half  of  the  families  whose  heads  had  no 
usual  occupation  were  broken  family  types,  and  most  of  these  con- 
sisted of  mothers  and  children.  A  little  less  than  17  percent  of  the 
families  whose  heads  were  not  workers  were  broken  with  the  great 
majority  again  composed  of  mothers  and  children. 

Nonfamily  types  were  found  much  more  frequently  in  nonagriculture 
(13.9  percent)  than  in  agriculture  (9.1  percent).  Nonfamily  types 
with  female  heads  appeared  very  rarely  in  agricultm-e  but  more  often 
in  nonagriculture,  particularly  in  white-collar  occupations.  Almost  40 
percent  of  the  families  whose  heads  were  not  workers  were  nonfamily 
types  as  compared  with  28.2  percent  for  families  whose  heads  had  no 
usual  occupation.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  heads  who  were  not 
workers  consisted  of  men  living  alone  while  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  heads  with  no  usual  occupation  consisted  of  unattached  women. 

FAMILY  STRUCTURAL  TYPES  BY  COLOR 

The  relatively  small  proportion  of  normal  families  in  the  rural 
rehef  population  in  the  Cotton  Areas  may  be  largely  attributed  to  con- 
ditions among  Negroes.  Only  sUghtly  over  one-half  of  the  Negro 
families  in  both  areas  were  normal  as  contrasted  with  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  whites  (appendix  table  21).  Four  percent  more  of 
the  Negro  families  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  and  six  percent  more  in 
the  Western  Cotton  Area  were  broken  than  was  the  case  among  the 
whites.  These  differences  were  most  marked  in  the  open  country. 
In  general  there  were  more  broken  homes  in  the  villages  for  both 
races.  Significantly,  for  both  races,  most  of  the  broken  families  con- 
sisted of  mothers  and  children. 

The  greatest  difference  between  white  and  Negro  households,  how- 
ever, appeared  in  those  groups  called  nonfamily  types.  In  both  areas 
Negro  groups  of  the  nonfamily  type  appeared  on  relief  at  least  twice 
as  often  as  white  groups  of  this  type.  The  differences  were  especially 
marked  in  the  Western  Cotton  Area,  both  in  the  villages  and  in  the 
open  country.  One-third  of  the  Negro  families  in  the  western  villages 
consisted  of  nonfamily  types.  These  Negro  nonfamily  groups  in  the 
Western  Cotton  Area  were  about  evenly  divided  between  those  with 
male  and  those  with  female  heads. 

Although  for  the  white  relief  population  in  the  South  the  proportion 
of  normal  families  was  greater  among  the  farm  laborers  and  the 
unskilled  nonagricultural  laborers  than  among  farm  owners  and  white- 
coUar  workers,  respectively,  such  was  not  the  case  among  Negroes. 
The  unskilled  occupational  groups  among  Negro  famihes  had  the 
smallest  proportions  of  normal  families,  the  farm  laborers  having  only 
49.0  percent  and  the  nonagricultural  laborers  only  51.0  percent 
(appendix  table  22). 
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An  important  exception  to  the  rule  that  Negro  families  were  more 
likely  to  be  broken  than  white  families  was  the  farm  owner  group 
with  20.9  percent  of  the  white  families  in  the  two  Cotton  Areas  broken 
as  contrasted  with  10.4  percent  of  the  Negro  families.  However,  one- 
half  of  these  broken  Negro  famihes  were  composed  of  fathers  and 
children,  while  only  one-eight  of  the  broken  white  famihes  consisted 
of  fathers  and  children.  In  contrast,  the  proportions  of  broken  homes 
among  croppers  and  farm  laborers  were  much  greater  among  Negroes 
than  whites. 

Of  the  Negro  and  white  families  whose  heads  were  not  workers,  56.7 

percent  and  31.1  percent,  respectively,  were  nonfamily  types.     A 

fairly  high  proportion  of  broken  Negro  families  had  female  heads  who 

were  not  workers. 

ONE-PERSON  HOUSEHOLDS 

One-person  households  present  special  problems  to  reUef  adminis- 
trators. Such  households  may  originate  as  a  result  of  the  breaking 
up  of  a  family,  leaving  aged  persons  Hving  alone;  or  they  may  be 
the  result  of  special  social  and  economic  conditions  which  prevent 
marriage  and  which  keep  individuals  hving  as  isolated  units.  One- 
person  households  most  often  consist  of  men,  and  cases  of  men  Hving 
alone  are  found  most  frequently  in  isolated  mining  or  heavy  industrial 
areas.  Although  the  ratio  of  males  to  females  is  very  high  in  some 
agricultural  areas,  one-person  households  are  not  found  as  frequently 
in  such  areas  because  of  combinations  into  family  groups. 

One-person  families  constituted  less  than  10  percent  of  all  rural 
families  on  relief  in  June  1935  except  in  the  Eastern  Cotton,  Hay  and 
Dairy,  New  England,  Ranching,  and  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Areas 
(appendix  table  20).  The  latter  areas  include  a  high  proportion  of 
one-person  famihes  because  of  economic  conditions.  In  addition  to 
the  self-sufficing  agriculture  in  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Area  there 
has  been  employment  for  large  numbers  of  men  both  in  the  forests 
and  in  the  iron  mines  of  Minnesota.  The  Hay  and  Dairy  and  New 
England  Areas  include  many  centers  of  industry,  and  the  Ranching 
Area  uses  many  unattached  men  in  its  type  of  agricultural  production. 
As  a  result,  the  highest  proportions  of  one-person  famihes  that  were 
males  were  found  in  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over,  Ranching,  and  New 
England  Areas. 

Three  times  as  many  one-person  families  were  found  among  Negroes 
as  whites  in  the  two  Cotton  Areas,  and  the  difference  was  especially 
striking  in  the  Western  Cotton  Area  (appendix  table  23).  The 
majority  of  the  white  one-person  families  in  these  two  areas  consisted 
of  males,  whereas  the  majority  of  the  Negro  one-person  families  con- 
sisted of  females.  These  differences  were  accentuated  in  the  open 
country.  An  additional  difference  between  Negroes  and  whites  was 
the  greater  proportion  of  Negroes  who  were  65  years  of  age  and  over. 
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FERTILITY  OF  RURAL  RELIEF  FAMILIES 


I  HE  RELATIONSHIP  which  exists  between  fertihty  and  the  relief 
problem  is  important.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  there  is  greater 
a  priori  probability  for  families  with  a  high  birth  rate  to  be  on  relief 
than  there  is  for  families  with  a  low  birth  rate.  With  few  exceptions 
this  relationship  holds  true  throughout  the  country.  In  addition  to 
the  fact  that  relief  authorities  may  select  for  their  grants  those  families 
with  the  greatest  number  of  dependents,  the  expectation  of  a  higher 
than  average  birth  rate  for  relief  families  coincides  with  their  general 
position  in  the  social  structure;  that  is,  with  fairly  constant  uniformity 
the  birth  rate  increases  with  progressive  steps  down  the  social  ladder.^ 
Since  relief  families  for  the  most  part  come  from  the  lower  strata,  they 
will  tend  to  have  a  higher  birth  rate  than  the  general  population. 
Furthermore,  since  population  traits  are  well  grounded  in  the  mores, 
relief  families  with  more  children  will  continue,  at  least  for  some  time, 
to  have  children  while  still  on  relief.  Such  relationships,  however,  are 
shadowy  and  difficult  to  measure  accurately  because  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  depression  of  the  early  thirties  all  levels  of  society  were  af- 
fected to  such  a  great  extent.  However,  the  higher  birth  rate  of  relief 
families  as  contrasted  with  nonrelief  families  has  been  noted  by  experts.^ 

FERTILITY  OF  GENERAL  RURAL  POPULATION 

According  to  available  data  444  children  under  5  years  of  age  per 
1,000  white  women  20-44  years  of  age  are  now  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  a  stationary  population.  Because  of  the  higher  death  rates  the 

*  See  Gini,  Corrado,  "Real  and  Apparent  Exceptions  to  the  Uniformity  of  a 
Lower  Natural  Increase  of  the  Upper  Classes,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  I,  1936,  pp. 
257-280.  See  also  Notestein,  Frank  W.,  "Class  Differences  in  Fertility,"  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  188,  November  1936, 
pp.  26-36;  and  McKain,  W.  C,  Jr.  and  Whetten,  N.  L.,  "Size  of  Family  in  Rela- 
tion to  Homogeneity  of  Parental  Traits,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  I,  1936,  pp.  20-27. 

*  See,  for  example,  Stouffer,  Samuel  A.,  "Fertility  of  Families  on  Relief," 
Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  XXIX,  1934,  pp.  295-300. 
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number  rises  to  499  among  Negroes  in  the  comitry  as  a  whole. ^  As 
shown  by  the  1930  Census,  the  fertility  rates  *  of  the  general  rural 
population  were  highest  in  the  Appalachian-Ozark  (838),  Spring 
Wheat  (804),  Eastern  Cotton  (752),  and  Lake  States  Cut-Over  (737) 
Areas.  The  rates  were  lowest  in  the  Corn  Belt  (565),  Hay  and  Dairy 
(605),  Winter  Wheat  (613),  and  Ranching  (644)  Areas  (table  17).  It 
is  clear  that  the  rural  population  has  a  birth  rate  considerably  higher 
than  necessary  for  replacement  needs.  It  is  a  general  phenomenon 
in  civilizations,  such  as  ours,  that  the  rural  districts  produce  a  surplus 
of  population  which  moves  constantly  to  the  cities  to  make  up  for  the 
deficit  caused  by  low  birth  rates  in  urban  areas. 

Table  17. — Children  Under  5  Years  oF  Ase  per  1,000  Women  20  Throush  44  Years 
oF  Ase  in  the  General  Rural  Population,  by  Area  and  Residence,  1930 
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•  Data  for  fertility  of  white  women  from  National  Resources  Committee, 
Population  Statistics,  1.  National  Data,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  1937,  table  14; 
data  for  fertility  of  Negro  women  computed  by  Harold  Dorn,  based  on  life  tables 
prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  The  fertility  index  used  here  is  the  ratio  of  children  under  5  per  1,000  women 
20-44  years  of  age.  This  index  is  most  valuable  for  a  study  of  this  kind  since  it 
minimizes  differentials  in  infant  mortality  among  areas.  Thus,  it  more  closely 
approximates  a  measure  of  effective  fertility  than  a  crude  or  specific  birth  rate 
taken  from  registration  figures.  One  weakness  of  this  index  is  the  possible  under- 
enumeration  of  younger  children.  For  example,  tests  made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  show  a  short  count  of  considerable  size.  The  size  of  this  omission 
may  be  much  larger  in  rural  and  isolated  districts  than  in  cities.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  of  underenumeration  on  the  schedules  used  in  the  sample  study, 
but  assurances  from  field  workers  indicate  that  the  relief  enumeration  was  more 
complete  than  the  census  enumeration. 
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The  fertility  rate  for  all  rural  areas  sampled  was  697  for  the  1930 
Census  population.  Since  the  rate  among  the  rural-nonfarm  (608) 
population  was  lower  than  that  among  the  rural -farm  (754)  population, 
a  closer  approximation  to  the  birth  rate  necessary  for  a  stationary 
population  was  foimd  in  the  nonfarm  group.  This  was  particularly 
true  in  the  Corn  Belt,  Winter  Wheat,  Hay  and  Dairy,  and  Western 
Cotton  Areas  where  the  rates  for  the  rural-nonfarm  population  were 
very  low. 

Differentials  in  the  rates  for  the  total  rural-farm  and  rural-nonfarm 
populations  were  greatest  in  the  Spring  Wheat  (282),  Eastern  Cotton 
(227),  and  Western  Cotton  (209)  Areas.  They  were  least  in  the 
Appalachian-Ozark  (27)  and  Lake  States  Cut-Over  (50)  Areas.  The 
largest  number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  per  1,000  women 
20-44  years  of  age  in  any  of  the  areas  studied  was  found  in  the  rural- 
farm  population  of  the  Spring  Wheat  Area,  where  the  fertility  rate 
was  901  per  1,000.  This  high  rate  may  be  largely  attributed  to  the 
families  of  immigrant  stock  which  have  rather  recently  migrated  into 
the  area.  The  comparatively  high  rate  in  the  rural-farm  population 
of  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area  (851)  may  be  attributed  largely  to 
the  isolated  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  self-sufficient  economy.  The 
next  highest  rural-farm  rates  were  found  in  the  two  Cotton  Areas 
and  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Area.  In  these  districts  a  famihstic 
culture  is  dominant.  In  contrast,  the  lowest  fertility  rates  for 
rural-farm  famihes  were  found  in  the  Com  Belt,  Winter  Wheat, 
Hay  and  Dairy,  and  Kanching  Areas.  In  these  areas  a  highly  com- 
mercialized, mechanized,  and  extensive  agriculture,  including  some 
urban  influences,  is  the  rule. 

FERTILITY  OF  RURAL  RELIEF  FAMILIES 

The  ratio  of  children  to  women  among  rural  rehef  families,  as 
revealed  by  the  enumeration  of  October  1935,^  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  the  general  rural  population,  and  the  differences  between  the 
two  enumerations  show  wide  contrasts  in  the  various  type-of-farming 
areas.  In  the  relief  population  fertility  was  highest  in  the  Appa- 
lachian-Ozark (1,277),  Sprmg  Wheat  (1,092),  and  Ranching  (1,000) 
Areas  (table  18).  The  rates  were  lowest  in  New  England  (664),  in 
the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  (748),  and  in  the  Com  Belt  (867).  In 
comparison  with  the  rates  for  the  total  rural  population  the  Ranching 
Area  had  moved  up  from  a  very  low  rank  to  near  the  top  and  the 
two  Cotton  Areas  had  both  dropped  down  the  scale.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  according  to  fertility  rates  in  the  villages  the  three 
southern  areas  ranked  at  the  bottom.  Only  in  the  Ranching  Area 
was  the  rate  higher  m  villages  than  in  the  open  coimtry. 

«  Data  on  fertility  were  available  from  the  October  rather  than  the  June  1935 
tabulations. 
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Table  18. — Children  Under  5  Years  of  Age  per  1,000  Women  20  Through  44  Years 
of  Age  in  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief,  by  Area  and  Residence,  October 
1935 

[138  counties  and  83  New  England  townships  >] 
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years  of 


Village ' 


Num- 
ber of 
chil- 
dren 
under 
5  years 
of  age 


Num- 
ber of 
women 
20-44 
years 
of  age 


Number 
of  chil- 
dren 
under  5 
per  1,000 
women 
20-44 
years  of 


All  areas 

Eastern  Cotton..- 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton. 

White .- 

Negro .- 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat. 

Ranching 

New  England 


31, 434 


30, 332 


1, 036. 3 


22,262 


18,164 


1, 225. 6 


8,040 


10, 464 


768.3 


2,434 
1,830 

604 
3,256 
2,684 

572 
15,382 
1,516 
3,314 
1,624 
1,694 

444 

638 
1,132 


3,254 
2,454 

800 
3,512 
2,894 

618 
12,044 
1,568 
3,628 
1,874 
1,552 

558 

638 
1,704 


748.0 
745.7 
755.0 
927.1 
927.4 
925.6 

1, 277.  2 
966.8 
913.5 
866.6 

1,091.6 
795.7 

1,000.0 
664.3 


1,932 
1,474 

458 
2,556 
2,110 

446 
12,  340 
1,108 
1,970 

686 
1,180 

270 

220 


2,330 
1,788 

542 
2,504 
2,054 

450 
7,912 
1,070 
2,066 

706 
1,046 

342 

188 


829.2 

824.4 

845.0 

1, 020. 8 

1, 027.  3 

991.1 

1,  559.  7 

1, 035.  5 

953.5 

971.7 

1. 128. 1 
789.5 

1. 170. 2 


502 
356 
146 
700 
574 
126 

3,042 
408 

1,344 
938 
614 
174 
418 


924 
666 
258 

1,008 
840 
168 

4,132 
498 

1,562 

1,168 
506 
216 
450 


543.3 
534.5 
565.9 
694.4 
683.3 
750.0 
736.2 
819.3 
860  4 
803.1 
1,015.8 
805.6 


1  Townships  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  only. 

'  Exclusive  of  New  England. 

Note. — The  fertility  rate  of  the  rural  relief  population  for  all  areas  is  importantly  weighted  by  the  Appa- 
lachian-Ozark sample.  In  the  areas  not  sampled  fertility  rates  were  lower  than  in  those  represented  by  the 
10  sample  areas.  See  Mangus,  A.  R.,  Changing  Aspects  of  Rural  Relief,  Research  Monograph  XIV,  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  1938,  table  24. 

The  comparison  of  relief  families  with  the  general  rural  population 
in  the  same  areas  according  to  number  of  children  under  5  years  of 
age  per  1,000  women  20  through  44  years  of  age  was  affected  by 
various  factors.^  One  difficulty  in  the  comparison  was  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  5  years  between  the  census  figures  and  the 
relief  figures,  and  the  depression  of  the  early  thirties  had  far-reaching 
effects  on  marriage  and  birth  rates.  For  instance,  Stouffer  and 
Spencer^  estimated  a  depression  deficit  of  748,000  marriages  and 
possibly  over  a  million  births.  Following  a  drop  in  1930,  1931,  and 
1932,  marriage  and  birth  rates  have  risen  somewhat  again.  The 
fertility  rates  used  here  would  be  affected  by  factors  in  the  periods 
1926-1930  and  1931-1935  so  that  to  measure  the  depression  drop  in 
the  birth  rate  actual  births  were  compared  for  these  two  periods. 

«  Some  of  the  rates  in  the  Southern  States  may  have  been  affected  by  the  marked 
population  changes  in  the  period  between  1930  and  1935.  See  Smith,  T.  Lynn, 
"Recent  Changes  in  the  Farm  Population  of  the  Southern  States,"  Social  Forces, 
Vol.  15,  1937,  pp.  391-401.  In  this  article  the  relocation  of  the  southern  popula- 
tion is  brought  out  and  the  increase  in  population  in  areas  adjacent  to  cities  and 
in  the  poor-land  areas  is  shown. 

">  Stouffer,  Samuel  A.  and  Spencer,  Lyle  M.,  "Marriage  and  Divorce  in  Recent 
Years,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  188, 
November  1936,  pp.  56-69. 
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It  was  found  that  the  chief  loss  in  number  of  births  during  1931-1935 
was  in  regions  other  than  the  South. 

The  expectation  that  reUef  famihes  would  have  a  higher  birth  rate 
than  the  census  population  has  been  suggested  earlier  in  this  report. 
This  was  due  to  the  natural  expectation  that  relief  would  be  dis- 
tributed where  need  was  greatest  in  terms  of  mouths  to  feed.  This 
situation  was  realized  in  most  areas,  but  actually  in  the  Eastern 
Cotton  Area  the  relief  fertility  rate  was  748  as  contrasted  with  752 
for  the  rural  population  as  a  whole.  In  the  other  agricultural  areas 
the  ratio  of  cliildren  to  women  for  relief  famihes  was  higher  than  that 
for  the  census  population.  The  difference  between  relief  families 
and  census  families  was  greatest  in  the  Appalachian-Ozark  and 
Ranching  Areas. 

Differences  from  area  to  area  in  the  ratio  of  children  to  women  in 
the  rural  relief  population  are  related  to  cultural  backgrounds.  One 
of  the  oldest  and  most  firmly  rooted  rural  cultures  is  found  in  the 
South.  There  tradition  and  custom  play  an  exceedingly  important 
role,  and  the  habit  of  mutual  assistance  is  well  established. 

In  the  depression  of  the  early  thirties  these  traditions  and  customs 
were  unifying  forces  which  assisted  the  families  and  groups  in  caring 
for  themselves  without  outside  governmental  aid.  Many  tenants  and 
croppers  on  the  southern  plantations  were  cared  for  by  landlords 
who  advanced  them  food  and  clothing  throughout  much  of  the  crisis 
period.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  older  sections  of  the  Eastern 
Cotton  Area  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  Western  Cotton  Area. 
Although  the  same  type  of  landlord  and  tenant  relationship  did  not 
exist  in  the  Appalachian-Ozark  or  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Areas, 
informal  mutual  aid  may  also  have  been  a  vital  factor.  In  each  of 
these  latter  areas  the  tendency  was  toward  a  smaU-scale,  noncom- 
mercial, and  self-sufficient  agriculture.  The  single  crop  system  in 
the  Cotton  Areas  was  concentrated  on  a  cash  crop,  but  the  small- 
scale  operations,  together  with  other  social  and  cultural  background 
features,  created  an  affinity  with  the  small  farmer  in  the  other  two 
areas. 

In  contrast  to  this  situation  was  that  found  in  the  more  highly 
commercialized  areas  where  extensive  agriculture  is  the  rule.  Scat- 
tered widely  over  the  landscape,  of  diverse  cultural  backgrounds, 
psychologically  absorbed  in  a  money-market  economy,  these  farmers 
have  not  built  up  the  body  of  traditions  and  customs  that  determine 
an  integrated  culture.  True  there  are  scattered  communities  which 
are  highly  homogeneous,  and  there  are  nationalities  which  are  ex- 
tremely clannish.  But  in  general  the  families  in  those  sections  of 
the  United  States  exist  as  individualized  units,  each  of  which  acts 
independently.  Their  unity  lies  in  the  common  concentration  on  a 
cash  crop  and  on  the  commercial  exchange  markets  rather  than  in  a 
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common  background  of  cultural  ideals  and  values.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion the  relationship  between  family  size  and  dependency  may  be 
close.  That  is,  given  widespread  economic  distress  because  of  a  break 
in  the  market  or  to  the  loss  of  a  crop,  the  families  which  have  the 
highest  birth  rate  and  the  largest  number  of  dependents  will  be  the 
first  to  use  up  their  small  reserves.  In  a  familistic  society,  however, 
family  size  as  such  is  not  the  most  important  variable  in  the  recourse 
to  public  relief.  Crises  in  these  areas  are  met  first  by  adjustments 
within  the  social  structure,  and  relatives,  friends,  landlords,  or  super- 
visors may  extend  the  economic  help  that  is  needed. 

The  very  fact  that  landlords  provide  assistance  for  certain  of  their 
tenants  is  also  of  significance.  The  splitting  of  tenant  and  cropper 
families  *  tended  to  place  on  relief  aged  or  unemployable  members 
and  to  keep  the  younger  and  more  able  members  under  the  care  of 
the  landlord.  Thus,  the  normal  families  composed  of  young  parents 
in  their  prime  would  probably  not  be  Usted  as  relief  cases  as  fre- 
quently as  other  types  of  families.  However,  this  practice  has  been 
more  prevalent  in  the  Western  than  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area,  and 
it  is  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  that  the  fertility  rate  of  relief  families 
has  actually  dropped  below  that  for  the  total  raral  population. 

In  order  to  check  further  the  explanations  given  for  the  ratio  of 
children  to  women  in  the  relief  population,  data  for  the  two  Cotton 
Areas  were  analyzed  by  color.  According  to  the  1930  Census  enumera- 
tion white  families  had  a  higher  fertility  rate  than  Negro  families  in 
the  Eastern  Cotton  Area,  but  the  Negroes  exceeded  the  whites  in 
the  Western  Cotton  Area  (table  17  and  figs.  17  and  18).  The  rate 
for  white  and  Negro  families  combined  was  considerably  higher  in 
the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  Cotton  Area.  This  difference  was 
due  principally  to  the  white  fertility  rate  since  the  Negro  rate  did  not 
differ  so  widely  in  the  two  areas;  the  Negro  rate  was  55  per  1,000 
higher  in  the  Western  than  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area,  but  the  white 
rate  was  113  per  1,000  lower  in  the  Western  than  in  the  Eastern 
Cotton  Area.  In  the  relief  population  there  was  practically  no 
difference  between  the  white  and  Negro  fertility  rates  in  either  Cot- 
ton Area.  However,  rates  were  about  175  per  1,000  higher  in  the 
Western  than  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  for  each  race.  The  con- 
trast between  village  and  open  country  rates  showed  differences 
between  the  races.  The  Negro  rate  in  the  villages  was  from  240  to 
280  per  1,000  lower  than  it  was  in  the  open  country  and  the  white 
rates  showed  even  greater  differences. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  general  social  system 
was  afforded  by  the  contrast  between  relief  and  census  families  in 

8  See  Mangus,  A.  R.,  The  Rural  Negro  on  Relief,  February  1935,  Research 
Bulletin  H-3,  Division  of  Research,  Statistics,  and  Finance,  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  17,  1935,  p.  ii. 
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Table  19. — Children  Under  5  Years  oF  Ase  per  1,000  Women  20  Throush  44  Years 
of  Ase  in  the  General  Rural  Population,  1930,^  and  in  the  Rural  Relief  Population, 
October  1935,  of  2  New  England  States 

[83  townships] 


General  rural  population 

Rural  relief  population 

State 

Number  of 

children 

under  5 

years  of 

age 

Number  of 

women 

20-44 

years  of 

age 

Number  of 
children 
under  5 
per  1,000 

women  20- 

44  years 

of  age 

Number  of 

children 

under  5 

years  of 

age 

Number  of 

women 

20-44 

years  of 

age 

Number  of 
children 
under  5 
per  1,000 

women  20- 

44  years 

of  age 

Total 

71,  538 

154, 942 

461.7 

1,132 

1,704 

664.3 

33,237 
38, 301 

70,  264 
84,678 

473.0 
452.3 

800 
332 

1,228 
476 

651.5 

697.5 

1  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fifteenth  Census  o/  the  United  States:  1930,  Population  Vol.  Ill,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  1933. 

two  New  England  States  (table  19).  Here  the  ratios  of  children  to 
women  were  considerably  lower  than  they  were  in  the  South  (tables 
17  and  18)  and  came  much  nearer  approximating  merely  reproductive 
needs.  In  Connecticut  the  rate  for  the  general  rural  population  was 
452  per  1,000,  and  in  Massachusetts,  473  per  1,000.  FertiUty  rates 
were  strikingly  higher  for  relief  than  for  census  families.  In  Con- 
necticut the  difference  was  almost  250  per  1,000,  and  in  Massachusetts 
it  was  about  180  per  1,000. 

STRONG  AND  WEAK  FAMILY  SYSTEMS 

As  a  consequence  of  these  differences  in  the  fertility  rates  of  census 
and  relief  families,  two  major  types  of  families,  designated  as  weak 
and  strong  families,®  stand  out  clearly.  In  a  familistic  social  system 
the  families  have  a  larger  number  of  children  on  the  average  than 
those  in  the  w^eaker  counterpart.  This  does  not  mean  that  sterility 
or  small  families  wall  be  absent  in  a  familistic  complex,  or  that  there 
will  not  be  large  families  in  an  individualistic  system.  Rather  it 
means  that  the  combination  of  all  of  the  factors  which  tead  to  con- 
centrate the  attention  of  the  individual  on  his  own  wants  and  desires 
and  to  lift  from  him  the  burden  of  support  for  others  results  in  a 
steadily  decreasing  birth  rate ;  and  out  of  this  variable  mass  in  which 
each  item  differs  from  the  others  in  almost  imperceptible  degree, 
two  contradictory  typological  cases  can  be  segregated  analytically. 
These  cases  are  designated  as  strong  and  weak  family  types. 

In  the  contemporary  United  States  these  family  types  are  associated 
concretely  in  varying  degrees  with  the  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try; and  the  analysis  can  be  made  in  terms  of  either  social  or  geo- 

» See  Zimmerman,  Carle  C.  and  Frampton,  M.  E.,  Family  and  Society,  New 
York:   D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  1935.  ch.  XVIII. 
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graphical  space.  This  means  that  there  is  a  pronounced  tendency 
for  the  weak  family  system  to  be  correlated  with  the  extensity  and 
intensity  of  the  diffusion  of  urbanism.  The  opposite  relation  of 
strong  family  systems  and  rural  mores  is  also  true.  Geographically, 
the  Old  South,  including  the  two  Cotton  Areas  and  the  Appalachian- 
Ozark  Area,  approaches  most  closely  a  famUistic  social  system.  A 
familistic  system  was  also  once  present  in  other  sections  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  New  England,  but  there  only  its  traces  are 
left  amidst  the  dense  urban  and  industrial  population.  A  compen- 
sating factor  in  New  England  has  been  the  strong  family  mores  of 
recent  immigrants,  but  the  process  of  assimilation  tends  to  wipe  out 
these  traditions  in  a  generation  or  two.^"  In  the  early  period  of 
settlement  by  New  England  and  southern  families  the  Midwest  also 
corresponded  to  this  type  of  famUism,  but  the  disruption  of  systems 
of  social  relationships  through  migration,  together  with  rapid  ur- 
banization and  sudden  prosperity,  has  meant  an  equally  sudden 
transformation  of  the  family  system  in  that  region.  Thus,  the 
tendency  today  in  all  regions  but  the  South  is  toward  the  weak 
family  system,  and,  if  the  movement  continues,  all  that  is  required 
for  its  reaUzation  is  the  necessary  time  for  the  process  to  work  itself 
out.  Evidence  indicates  that  the  South  is  headed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  it  has  farther  to  go.  In  this  manner  the  two  family  types 
can  be  related  to  the  birth  rates  in  specific  areas. 

Thus,  within  the  strong  or  the  weak  family  systems  the  influence 
of  the  birth  rate,  as  one  of  the  factors  causing  relief,  may  have  op- 
posite effects.  The  weaker  the  family  structure,  and  correspondingly 
the  weaker  the  cultural  background,  the  closer  becomes  the  correla- 
tion between  birth  rates  and  relief.  But  within  a  strong  family 
system  the  factors  leading  to  relief  do  not  appear  to  be  directly 
related  to  the  birth  rate,  and  the  problems  of  families  in  these  areas 
cannot  be  explained  merely  in  terms  of  a  large  number  of  dependent 
children. 


'0  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  recent  study  of  reh'ef  in 
rural  Connecticut  it  was  found  that  foreign-born  families  were  not  overrepresented 
on  relief  and  were  probably  slightly  underrepresented  as  compared  with  the 
native-born.  See  Whetten,  N.  L.,  Darling,  H.  D.,  McKain,  W.  C,  Jr.,  and 
Field,  R.  F.,  Rural  Families  on  Relief  in  Connecticut,  Bulletin  215,  Storrs  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Storrs,  Conn.,  1937,  pp.  24^25.  That  the  mores 
of  the  immigrant  groups  are  rapidly  breaking  down  in  certain  areas,  however,  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  a  recent  study  of  Montville,  Conn.,  where  there 
are  a  large  number  of  Polish  immigrants,  it  was  found  that  the  foreign-born 
Polish  families  had  the  highest  relief  rate  in  town.  See  Whetten,  N.  L.  and 
McKain,  W.  C,  Jr.,  A  Sociological  Analysis  of  Relief  and  Non-Relief  Families  in  a 
Rural  Connecticut  Town,  Bulletin  219,  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Storrs,  Conn.,  1937. 


Chapter  VIII 


EMPLOYABILITY,    EMPLOYMENT,    AND 
AMOUNT   OF  RELIEF 


I  HE  DIRECT  cause  and  effect  relationship  between  cyclical  unem- 
ployment and  relief  is  so  obvious  that  during  depression  periods  it 
tends  to  be  overemphasized  to  the  detriment  of  more  continuous, 
long-time  factors.  Even  in  the  most  prosperous  times  many  families 
are  on  relief  because  of  the  lack  of  wage  earners  or  because  of  their 
illness  or  injury.  These  families  may  be  styled  economically  disor- 
ganized since  their  economic  organization  is  completely  broken  or 
badly  crippled.  Famihes  of  this  type  include  those  with  no  worker 
16-64  years  of  age  and  those  with  female  workers  only.  In  addition 
to  these  extreme  types  there  are  the  families  which  have  varying 
numbers  of  male  workers  or  both  male  and  female  workers. 

The  employabiUty  composition  thus  sets  the  outside  limits  for 
family  employment,  and  within  these  limits  there  may  be  wide 
variations.  Therefore,  under  the  general  heading  of  employment  and 
reUef  the  analysis  consists  of  a  study  of  (1)  employability  composi- 
tion, (2)  occupational  displacement  and  shifting,  (3)  unemployment 
prior  to  rehef,  (4)  reason  for  accession  to  relief,  (5)  rehef  history,  and 
(6)  amoimt  of  rehef. 

EMPLOYABILITY  COMPOSITION 

The  serious  plight  of  many  relief  families  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
12.9  percent  of  all  rural  relief  families  in  June  1935  had  no  worker 
(table  20  and  fig.  19),  and  an  additional  7.8  percent  of  the  families 
had  female  workers  only.  Considerable  differences  appeared  among 
areas  in  regard  to  employability  composition.  About  one  family 
out  of  six  in  most  areas  had  no  employable  member  and  hence  no 
means  of  wage  income.  The  Cotton  Areas  had  the  highest  propor- 
tions of  families  with  female  workers  only,  and  in  those  two  areas 
the  total  of  the  two  categories,  female  workers  only  and  no  worker, 
accounted  for  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  all  rural  rehef  famihes.  All 
of  these  families  may  be  called  unemployable  or  potentially  imem- 
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Table  20.— Employability  Composition  of  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief,  by 
Residence  and  Area,  June  1935 

[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Total! 

No 
work- 
er 

Female  workers 
only 

Male  workers 
only 

Male  and  female 
workers 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Tot&l 

1 

2  or 
more 

Totiil 

1 

2  or 
more 

Total 

2 

3  or 
more 

TOTAL  RURAL 

62,809 

100.0 

12.9 

7.8 

6.6 

1.2 

64.3 

53.6 

10.8 

15.0 

8.2 

6.8 

Eastern  Cotton. 

White 

7,732 
5,C84 
2,648 
7,268 
5,432 
1,836 
17,016 
3,792 
8,626 
7,512 
3,374 
1,288 
1,886 
4,315 

35,  782 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

13.9 
9.6 
22.4 
16.6 
13.0 
27.5 
9.1 
16.5 
15.9 
11.5 
6.5 
8.9 
17.1 
16.7 

11.0 

19.3 
17.0 
23.6 
10.2 
7.9 
17.2 
6.6 
2.7 
3.9 
5.6 
3.6 
4.3 
8.1 
7.4 

6.7 

15.6 
14.0 
18.5 
8.9 
6.9 
15.0 
5.4 
2.4 
3.6 
5.2 
3.0 
3.8 
6.8 
6.3 

6.5 

3.7 
3.0 
5.1 
1.3 
1.0 
2.2 
1.2 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.5 
0.5 
1.3 
1.1 

1.2 

41.1 
47.7 
28.4 
61.6 
68.5 
41.0 
65.8 
73.0 
71.5 
72.6 
73.0 
79.3 
66.5 
58.0 

f«.7 

35.4 
40.5 
25.5 
60.7 
56.3 
33.9 
53.5 
60.9 
59.8 
61.0 
62.0 
70.0 
59.8 
46.5 

64.5 

5.7 
7.2 
2.9 
10.9 
12.2 
7.1 
12.3 
12.1 
11.7 
11.6 
11.0 
9.3 
6.7 
11.5 

12.2 

25.7 

25,7 

25.6 

11.6 

10.6 

14.3 

18.5 

7.8 

8.7 

10.3 

17.0 

7.5 

8,3 

17.9 

15.6 

16.1 

16.1 

16.2 

6.1 

5.6 

7.3 

10.2 

3.3 

4.8 

6.2 

6.2 

4.7 

3.8 

9.0 

8.1 

9.6 
9.6 

Negro  ..      .. 

9.4 

Western  Cotton 

White 

5.5 
5.0 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over  . 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

7.0 
8.3 
4.6 
3.9 
4.1 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

11.8 
2.8 

Ranching 

4.5 

New  England.. 

8.0 

OPEN  COUNTRY 

All  areas  ' 

7.6 

Easterh  Cotton. 

White 

5,002 

3,  366 

1,636 

4,686 

3,510 

1,176 

12. 066 

2,492 

5,028 

2,802 

2,386 

670 

650 

22,  712 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
)00.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

15.7 
10.8 
25.8 
15.4 
11.7 
26.5 
7.4 
14.8 
13.8 
9.1 
3.9 
4.2 
16.5 

15.0 

18.5 

15.5 

24.7 

7.8 

5.7 

13.9 

6.2 

2.3 

3.1 

2.0 

1.4 

2.4 

6.2 

9.4 

14.4 

12.6 

18.0 

6.6 

4.9 

11.7 

5.0 

2.1 

2.9 

2.0 

1.1 

1.8 

6.2 

8.3 

4.1 
2.9 
6.7 
1.2 
0.8 
2.2 
1.2 
0.2 
0.2' 

0.3 
0.6 

1.1 

40.7 
48.9 
23.8 
65.1 
72.1 
44.5 
66.1 
75.1 
75.6 
79.4 
77.2 
85.9 
71.7 

('2.2 

35.0 
41.8 
20.9 
53.2 
59.2 
35.8 
52.7 
61.4 
61.7 
64.0 
64.7 
76.6 
63.7 

63.6 

6.7 
7.1 
2.9 
11.9 
12.9 
8.7 
13.4 
13.7 
13.9 
15.4 
12.6 
9.3 
8.0 

8.6 

25.1 

24.8 

26.7 

11.7 

10.5 

15.1 

20.3 

7.8 

7.5 

9.5 

17.6 

7.5 

6.6 

13.4 

15.4 
15.2 
15.8 
6.6 
6.2 
6.8 
10.9 
3.4 
4.0 
4.6 
4.1 
3.3 
2.8 

8.2 

9.7 
9.6 

Negro..    

9.9 

Western  Cotton 

White 

6.1 
6.3 

8.3 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over  . 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

9.4 
4.4 
3.5 
4.9 

Spring  Wheat 

13.4 

Winter  Wheat 

4.2 

Ranching 

2  8 

VILLAGE 

All  areas  ' 

5.2 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

2,730 

1,718 

1,012 

2,  582 

1,922 

660 

4,950 

1,300 

3,598 

4,710 

988 

618 

1,236 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

10.7 
7.1 
16.8 
18.8 
15.3 
29.1 
13.4 
19.7 
18.8 
12.9 
13.0 
13.9 
17.3 

20.7 

20.0 

21.9 

14.7 

11.9 

23.0 

7.6 

3.7 

4.9 

7.6 

8.5 

6.5 

9.1 

17.8 
16.9 
19.3 
13.2 
10.7 
20.9 
6.6 
3.2 
4.3 
7.0 
7.7 
6.2 
7.2 

2,9 
3.1 
2.6 
1.5 
1.2 
2.1 
1.0 
0.5 
0.6 
0.6 
0.8 
0.3 
1.9 

41.9 
45.5 
35.8 
55.2 
62.0 
35.2 
64.8 
68.6 
65.8 
68.6 
62.9 
72.2 
63.9 

36.1 
38.0 
32.8 
46.1 
61.2 
31.0 
55.1 
59.7 
57.2 
59.2 
55.4 
62.8 
67.9 

5.8 
7.5 
3.0 
9.1 
10.8 
4.2 
9.7 
8.9 
8.6 
9.4 
7.6 
9.4 
6.0 

26.7 
27.4 
25.6 
11.3 
10.8 
12.7 
14.2 
8.0 
10.6 
10.9 
15.6 
7.4 
9.7 

17.4 
17.7 
16.8 
6.9 
6.4 
8.2 
8.6 
3.2 
6.1 
7.2 
7.7 
6.1 
4.4 

9.3 
9.7 

Negro  .. 

8.7 

Western  Cotton 

White 

4.4 
4.4 

Negro 

4.6 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. . 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Com  Belt  . . 

5.6 
4.8 
4.4 
3.7 

Spring  Wheat  .  . 

7.9 

Winter  Wheat... 

1.3 

Ranching 

6.3 

■  Exclusive  of  families  whose  employability  composition  was  unknown, 
'  Exclusive  of  New  England. 


ployable  '  since  they  had  no  male  worker  and  only  in  very  few  cases 
had  more  than  one  female  worker.  The  high  proportion  of  these 
two  types  of  famihes  in  the  Cotton  Areas  was  the  net  result  of  the 


1  See  Hulett,  J.  E.,  Jr.,  Some  Types  of  Unemployability  in  Rural  Relief  Cases, 
February  19S5,  Research  Bulletin  H-2,  Division  of  Research,  Statistics,  and 
Finance,  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  4, 
1935,  table  II,  p.  17. 
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social    environment,     the    depression,    and    agricultural    restriction 
measures. 

The  proportion  of  all  rural  relief  families  having  only  male  workers 
was  4.5  percent  higher  in  the  open  coiintiy  than  it  was  in  the  villages, 
while  the  proportion  of  unemployable  and  potentially  unemployable 
famihes  was  6.7  percent  higher  in  the  villages.  Again  it  is  seen  that 
open  country  families  comprised  a  more  homogeneous  group,  most 
of  whom  were  normal  famihes  with  an  employable  male  head,  a  wife, 
and  children.  The  economically  disorganized  families  tended  to 
concentrate  in  the  villages. 


No  worker 


Female  workers  only 


All  Eostern  Western  Appa-     Loke       Hay 

oreas         Cotton   Cotton  lochion-  Stotes     ond 

Ozark  Cut-Over  Doiry 


Corn     Spring   Winter  Ranching  New 
Belt     Wheot    Wheat  Englond 


Fig.  19- rural  FAMILIES  RECEIVING  GENERAL  RELIEF  WITH 

NO  WORKER   OR  WITH   FEMALE 

WORKERS  ONLY,  BY  AREA 

June  1935 


iF-2810,wPA 


The  areas  did  not  fall  into  any  clear-cut  groups  on  the  basis  of 
famihes  without  workers.  The  highest  proportion  of  famihes  with  no 
worker  was  found  in  the  Ranching  Area,  followed  by  New  England, 
the  Western  Cotton  Area,  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Area,  and  the 
Hay  and  Dairy  Area.  The  smallest  proportions  were  found  in  the  two 
Wheat  Areas  and  in  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area. 

The  explanation  for  the  large  number  of  potentiaUy  unemployable 
famihes  in  the  Southern  Areas  was  found  to  be  largely  attributable  to 
Negro  rather  than  white  families  (table  20).  From  two  to  three  times 
as  many  Negro  as  white  families  had  no  workers.  As  high  as  29.1  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  famihes  in  the  villages  of  the  Western  Cotton  Area 
and  16.8  percent  of  those  in  the  villages  of  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area 
had  no  workers.    White  families  with  no  worker  varied  from  7.1  per- 
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cent  in  the  eastern  villages  to  15.3  percent  in  the  western  villages. 
Similarly,  more  of  the  Negro  than  white  famiUes  had  female  workers 
only  although  the  differences  did  not  appear  to  be  as  great.  How- 
ever, the  summation  of  these  two  categories  shows  that  almost  one- 
half  of  the  Negro  families  on  rehef  in  June  1935  had  no  employable 
male  (46.0  percent  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  and  44.7  percent  in 
the  Western  Cotton  Area).  Fewer  of  the  white  families  were  in  this 
situation  with  the  proportions  26.6  percent  in  the  Eastern  and  20.9 
percent  in  the  Western  Cotton  Area,  It  seems  that  through  a  number 
of  circumstances  rural  Negro  families  had  become  much  more  dis- 
organized economically  than  white  families.  It  is  also  probable  that 
administrative  factors  affect  the  figures.  Principally,  however,  the 
data  reveal  that  relatively  more  of  the  families  in  the  South,  especially 
the  Negroes,  were  on  relief  because  of  unemployabUity  and  that  more 
of  the  famiUes  in  other  areas  were  on  rehef  because  of  special  circum- 
stances associated  with  the  depression. 

OCCUPATIONAL  DISPLACEMENT  AND  SHIFTING 

Considered  according  to  employment  status  and  occupation,  only 
29.2  percent  of  the  workers  in  agriculture  were  totally  unemployed  in 
comparison  with  72.1  percent  of  the  workers  in  nonagriculture  (table  21 
and  figs.  20  and  21).  The  high  proportion  in  agriculture,  however, 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  farm  operators  were  arbitrarily  defined 
as  employed  if  they  were  still  on  their  farms,  even  if  they  had  no  cash 
income.  Within  the  agricultural  group  the  proportion  unemployed  ' 
was  smallest  among  farm  owners  (6.5  percent)  and  increased  steadily 
at  each  of  the  lower  occupational  levels.  Among  the  nonagricultural 
occupations  the  greatest  unemployment  was  in  the  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled occupations  while  for  both  the  unskilled  and  the  white-collar 
occupations  unemployment  was  slightly  less  severe. 

Only  1  percent  of  the  former  workers  in  agriculture  had  shifted  into 
current  ion  agricultural  employment,  but  almost  11  percent  of  the 
former  nonagricultural  workers  were  currently  employed  in  agricul- 
ture at  the  time  of  the  survey.  In  part  this  reflects  a  widespread 
movement  back  to  the  farm  during  the  depression,  and  in  part  it  also 
reflects  the  reversed  direction  of  occupational  mobility  during  the 
depression,  which  caused  a  general  shifting  down  the  occupational 
scale  for  workers  at  all  levels.^    These  occupational  shifts  are  shown 

2  The  term  unemployment  is  used  here  to  describe  the  situation  of  both  nonagri- 
cultural and  agricultural  workers.  A  worker  was  considered  employed  if  he  had 
employment  of  at  least  1  week's  duration  during  the  month.  Of  course  employ- 
ment for  a  farm  operator  who  may  or  may  not  have  a  cash  income  is  different 
from  that  of  the  urban  employed,  but  the  two  are  combined  for  terminological 
consistency. 

'See,  for  example,  Hogg,  MargaretH.,  The  Incidence  of  Work  Shortage,  New  York: 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1932,  diagrams  3  and  4. 
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Table  2T.— Employment  Status  of  Workers'  in  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief, 
by  Usual  Occupation,  June  1935 

fl38  rounties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Usual  occupation 

Total  workers  ' 

Employed 

Unem- 
ployed 

Total  employed 
workers 

At 
usual 
occu- 
pation 

At  other 
than 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Agri- 
culture 

Nonagri- 
culture 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

usual  oc- 
cupation 

Total 

80,684 

37,  792 

18,  686 
6,789 
9,827 
2,070 

19,  106 
33,  125 

3,253 
4,068 
5,729 

20,  075 
9,767 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

37.1 

7.5 

65.4 

36, 013 

100.0 

85.5 

14.5 

69.7 
85.3 
92.9 
86.8 
63.6 
51.4 
10.8 

5.8 
11.1 

8.9 
12.1 

0.1 

1.1 
1.0 
0.6 

1.5 
2.8 
1.2 
17.1 
28.1 
12.4 
16.1 
16.6 

29.2 
13.7 
6.5 
11.7 
43.6 
44.4 
72.1 
66.1 
76.5 
75.0 
71.3 
99.9 

26,  754 

16,  136 

6,346 

8,604 

1,168 

10,  618 

9,251 

1,101 

957 

1,431 

5,762 

8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

t 

95.8 
96.3 
97.9 
96.6 
85.1 
95.1 
55.7 
71.0 
36.8 
64.0 
56.4 

4.2 

Farm  operator 

3.7 
2.1 

Tenant 

3.4 

Cropper  3 

Farm  laborer 

14.9 
4.9 
44.3 

White  collar 

Skilled 

29.0 
63.2 

Semiskilled 

46.0 

Unskilled.... 

43.6 

No  usual  occupation 

t 

•  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

t  Percent  not  computed  on  a  base  of  fewer  than  60  cases. 

•  Persons  16  through  64  years  of  age  working  or  seeking  work. 

'  Exclusive  of  workers  wliose  employment  status  was  unknown. 
» In  the  2  Cotton  Areas. 

even  better  when  workers  reporting  employment  are  considered  accord- 
ing to  whether  they  were  employed  at  their  usual  occupation  or  at 
other  than  their  usual  occupation.  Thus,  95.8  percent  of  the  workers 
in  agriculture  who  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were 
engaged  in  their  usual  occupation  as  contrasted  with  55.7  percent  of 


Employed  in 
agriculture 


Employed  m 
nonogriculture 


^ 


Unemployed 


White     Skilled    Semi-        Un- 
collor  skilled    skilled 


Fig.  20 -employment  STATUS  OF  WORKERS  IN  RURAL 

FAMILIES  RECEIVING  GENERAL  RELIEF,  BY 

USUAL  OCCUPATION 

June   1935 
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Employed  ot  other 
Ihon  usual  occupotion 


Totol  Farm        Farm        Farm       Farm  White      Skilled      Semi-        Un- 

owner      tenant    cropper   laborer         collar  skilled    skilled 

Fig.  21 -OCCUPATIONAL  CHANGE  OF  WORKERS  IN  RURAL 

FAMILIES  RECEIVING  GENERAL  RELIEF.  BY 

USUAL  OCCUPATION 


June  1935 
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the  workers  in  nonagriculture.  The  remainder  who  had  some  employ- 
ment had  shifted  to  something  other  than  their  usual  occupation. 
Part  of  this  difference  between  agriculture  and  nonagriculture  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  many  regions  agriculture  represents 
a  direct  shift  down  the  scale  for  all  occupations.  Thus,  when  workers 
in  general  are  moving  down  the  occupational  scale,  workers  in  the 
lower  levels  are  displaced,  but  those  who  are  able  to  retain  their 
positions  do  not  move  any  farther  down  the  scale.  Therefore,  56.4 
percent  of  the  unskilled  laborers  who  were  employed  were  recorded  as 
working  at  their  usual  occupation.  This  is  a  higher  proportion  than 
in  either  of  the  two  occupational  levels  just  above,  particularly  among 
skilled  laborers,  but  not  equal  to  that  for  white-collar  workers. 

The  employment  data  according  to  occupation  for  white  and  Negro 
families  in  the  Cotton  Areas  showed  that  about  the  same  proportions 
of  agricultural  workers  were  totally  unemployed  but  that  more  of  the 
white  workers  in  nonagricultural  pursuits  were  totally  unemployed 
(fig.  22  and  appendix  table  24).  This  was  true  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  more  of  the  white  nonagricultural  workers  had  shifted  into  farm- 
ing, 25.8  percent  of  the  employed  white  nonagricultural  workers  being 
engaged  in  agriculture  as  contrasted  with  only  4.7  percent  of  the 
employed  Negro  workers. 
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Fig.  22-OCCUPATlONAL  CHANGE  OF  WHITE  AND  NEGRO  WORKERS 

IN  RURAL  FAMILIES  RECEIVING  GENERAL  RELIEF 

IN  THE  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  COTTON 

AREAS,  BY  USUAL  OCCUPATION 

June  1935 


*Percenf  not  computed  on  o  base  of  fewer  than  50  cases. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  PRIOR  TO  RELIEF 
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The  next  question  to  be  considered  is  the  lapse  of  time  between  the 
last  job  of  the  head  of  the  family  at  his  usual  occupation  and  the 
acceptance  of  relief  by  rural  families  in  their  first  rehef  period  in 
June  1935.  The  analysis  shows  in  part  the  effect  of  reserve  accumula- 
tions which  ward  off  the  necessity  of  going  on  rehef  and  in  part  the 
group  mores  in  regard  to  receipt  of  rehef. 

In  the  case  of  both  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  heads  of  families, 
without  current  employment  at  the  usual  occupation,  the  period 
between  the  last  usual  job  and  the  opening  of  the  relief  case  became 
progressively  shorter  in  the  lower  social  strata  (table  22).  This  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  proportion  of  famiUes  whose  head  had  a 
job  at  the  opening  of  the  case  or  who  had  been  out  of  work  only  1  or  2 
months.  Of  the  workers  in  agriculture  on  relief  for  the  first  time,  1 1 .4 
percent  had  a  job  at  the  time  of  going  on  relief,  and  of  the  workers  in 
nonagricultiire,  5.5  percent  were  employed.  Within  agriculture  the 
smallest  proportion  of  these  cases  was  among  owners  (5.0  percent) 
and  the  greatest  proportion  among  tenants  (14.3  percent).  Farm 
laborers  less  frequently  (12.1  percent)  had  a  job  at  the  opening  of  the 
case,  but  an  unusually  large  proportion  (28.7  percent)  had  been 
imemployed^l  month  or  less.    Among  the  nonagricultural  heads  of 
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Table  22. — Length  of  Time  Between  End  of  Last  Job  of  the  Head  at  Usual  Occupation 
and  Accession  to  Relief  of  Rural  Families  in  Their  First  Relief  Period,  by  Residence 
and  Usual  Occupation  of  Head,  June  1935 

[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Residence  and  usual  occu- 
pation of  head 


TOTAL  RURAL 

Total 

Agriculture 

P'arm  operator 

Owner.. 

Tenant 

Cropper' 

Farm  laborer 

Nonagriculture 

White  collar 

SkiUed 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

OPEN  COUNTRY ' 

Total 

Agriculture 

Farm  operator 

Owner 

Tenant _.. 

Cropper* 

Farm  laborer 

Nonagriculture 

White  collar 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

VILLAGE  3 

Total 

Agriculture 

Farm  operator 

Owner. 

Tenant-.  _ 

Cropper' 

Farm  laborer 

Nonagriculture 

White  collar 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 


Total ' 


Num- 
ber 


15, 982 


4,681 

1,500 

318 

704 

478 

3,181 

11,301 

1,119 

1,675 

2,056 

6,451 


6,302 


2,574 

788 

112 

332 

344 

1,786 

3,728 

258 

520 

652 

2,298 


7,812 


1,848 
632 
130 
368 
134 

1,216 

5,964 
684 
840 
852 

3,588 


Per- 
cent 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Months  between  end  of  job  and  accession  to  relief 


None 
(job 

ended 
after 

open- 
ing) 


7.2 


11.4 

10.0 
5.0 

14.3 
7.1 

12.1 
5.5 
3.6 
4.8 
5.6 
6.0 


7.5 


13.4 

10.7 
7.1 

15.7 
7.0 

14.6 
3.4 
1.6 
4.6 
2.5 
3.7 


6.6 


10.0 
10.1 
4.6 
13.0 
7.5 
9.9 
5.6 
4.1 
4.8 
4.9 
6.2 


1  or 
less 


22.8 


23.5 
12.3 
9.1 
12.9 
13.8 
28.7 
22.6 
14.8 
15.9 
21.9 
25.8 


23.3 


26.7 
13.7 
8.9 
13.9 
15.1 
32.5 
21.1 
11.6 
U.9 
20.2 
24.2 


23.7 


19.8 
10.8 
7.7 
12.0 
10.4 
24.5 
24.9 
16.7 
17.4 
27.1 
27.6 


9.3 


9.7 
7.0 
6.0 
5.1 
10.5 
11.0 
9.1 
8.0 
9.6 
7.1 
9.8 


10.0 


10.8 
8.6 
7.1 
6.0 

11.6 

11.8 
9.4 
8.5 
7.7 
8.6 

10.2 


8.3 
5.7 
7.7 
4.3 
7.5 
9.7 
9.0 
8.8 
11.0 
5.6 
9.4 


18.5 


21.6 
22.1 
13.5 
20.8 
29.7 
21.4 
17.1 
15.8 
15.5 
16.4 
18.0 


18.8 


23.9 
26.9 
19.7 
26.4 
29.6 
22.5 
15.3 
8.5 
12.3 
14.7 
17.0 


18.9 


19.6 
18.0 
12.3 
15.8 
29.8 
20.4 
18.7 
17.5 
18.0 
18.3 
19.1 


11.1 


11.3 
12.7 
11.3 
14.0 
11.3 
10.6 
11.1 
12.9 
11.6 
11.0 
10.6 


9.2 
12.7 
10.7 
13.9 
12,2 

7.6 
10.4 
18.6 

9.2 
10.7 

9.7 


12.5 


14.2 
13.3 
15.4 
14.1 
9.0 
14.6 
12.0 
12.3 
13.3 
12.7 
11.5 


15.7 
16.4 
14.0 
18.0 
7.0 


10.4 


7.9 
13.5 
12.5 
13.3 
14.0 

5.5 
12.1 
12.4 
14.6 
11.0 
11.8 


10.8 


13.1 
19.7 
24.6 
14.7 
28.3 
9.7 
10.0 
14.0 
10.7 
9.9 
9.1 


6.2 


4.1 
6.5 
9.4 
6.3 
6.0 
3.0 
7.1 
10.0 
9.0 
7.1 
6.1 


6.0 


3.2 
6.3 
16.1 
3.6 
5.8 
1.8 
7.9 
10.9 
12.7 
8.3 
6.4 


6.3 
6.6 
4.6 
8.7 
3.0 
4.6 
7.1 
9.6 
7.9 
7.7 
6.4 


37  or 
more 


14.6 


8.6 
13.7 
29.3 
12.6 
4.6 
6.2 
17.0 
21.8 
22.4 
21.3 
13.5 


14.1 

4.9 
7.6 
17.9 
7.2 
4.7 
3.7 
20.4 
27.9 
27.0 
24.0 
17.0 


12.0 


9.7 
15.8 
23.1 
17.4 
4.5 
6.6 
12.7 
17.0 
16.9 
13.8 
10.7 


'  Exclusive  of  heads  who  were  currently  employed  at  the  usual  occupation,  who  were  nonworkers,  who 
had  no  usual  occupation,  and  for  whom  months  between  end  of  job  and  accession  to  relief  were  unknown. 
'  In  the  2  Cotton  Areas. 
3  Exclusive  of  New  England. 

families  the  proportion  became  larger  in  the  lower  occupational 
levels  for  each  interval  up  to  6  months.  Thus,  3.6  percent  of  the  white- 
collar  workers  were  working  at  the  time  of  first  going  on  relief  as 
contrasted  with  6.0  percent  of  the  unskilled  workers.  There  were 
almost  twice  as  many  unskilled  workers  as  white-collar  workers  who 
were  unemployed  1  month  or  less  before  going  on  relief. 

In  the  case  of  families  whose  head  had  been  unemployed  more  than  3 
years  before  going  on  relief,  the  proportions  usually  became  greater 
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with  successive  steps  up  the  occupational  ladder  for  both  agricultural 
and  nonagricultural  workers.  While  in  general  there  was  a  greater 
lapse  in  time  for  nonagricultural  workers  than  for  agricultural  workers 
before  applying  for  assistance,  the  most  outstanding  group  was  the 
farm  owners,  29.3  percent  of  whom  were  unemployed  more  than  3 
years  before  going  on  relief.  Thus,  if  the  lapse  of  time  between  first 
unemployment  and  relief  is  correlated  with  the  accumulations  of  the 
successful  years,  agricultural  families  have  smaller  reserve  funds  than 
nonagricultural  families.  But  the  group  which  holds  out  longest 
against  relief  is  the  farm  owners. 

REASON  FOR  ACCESSION  TO  RELIEF 

When  rural  families  on  relief  in  June  1935  were  classified  according 
to  the  reason  for  opening  or  reopening  the  relief  case,  loss  of  employ- 
ment was  found  to  account  for  24.6  percent  of  all  cases,  loss  or  deple- 
tion of  assets  for  33.6  percent,  and  crop  failure  or  loss  of  Uvestock  for 
13.6  percent  (appendix  table  25).  The  other  groups  were  more 
clearly  those  which  are  usually  designated  as  dependent  or  defective 
classes  in  contrast  with  normal  classes  which  were  forced  on  relief  by 
special  circumstances  of  the  depression  period.  Hence,  insufficient 
income  accounted  for  12.4  percent  of  the  total  group,  disabiUty  for 
5.2  percent,  and  all  other  reasons  for  10.6  percent. 

The  differences  between  open  country  families  and  village  families 
in  the  reasons  for  going  on  rehef  were  primarily  associated  with  the 
differences  between  agriculture  and  nonagricuiture.  Loss  of  crops  or 
livestock  or  the  depletion  of  assets  was  most  important  in  the  open 
country,  and  the  loss  of  a  job  or  the  depletion  of  assets  was  most 
important  in  villages. 

Loss  of  employment  accounted  for  35.5  percent  of  the  cases  in  the 
Hay  and  Dairy  Area,  34.8  percent  in  the  Ranching  Area,  and  30.2 
percent  in  the  Com  Belt.  In  contrast  it  accoimted  for  but  18.0 
percent  of  the  cases  in  the  Winter  Wheat  Area,  14.1  percent  in  the 
Appalachian-Ozark  Area,  and  13.6  percent  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Area. 
When  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  residence,  these  differences  were 
accentuated. 

As  a  factor  in  the  relief  situation  loss  or  depletion  of  assets  was  not 
consistently  related  to  any  particular  type  of  farming.  It  accounted 
for  48.6  percent  of  the  cases  in  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area,  48.9 
percent  in  New  England,  and  34.2  percent  in  the  Lake  States  Cut- 
Over  Area  as  contrasted  with  21.2  percent  in  the  Western  Cotton 
Area  and  14.8  percent  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Area. 

Insufficient  income  accounted  for  10  to  15  percent  of  the  cases 
except  in  the  Spring  Wheat  and  Ranching  Areas  where  it  was  consider- 
ably less  important  as  a  direct  cause  of  the  need  for  reUef .  Disability 
was  most  important  in  the  areas  which  tend  toward  self-sufficient 
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agriculture — Eastern  Cotton,  Hay  and  Dairy,  Lake  States  Cut-Over, 
Appalachian-Ozark,  and  New  England. 

Some  of  the  chief  effects  of  the  drought  period  were  readily  notice- 
able in  that  crop  failure  or  loss  of  livestock  was  most  important  in  the 
drought  areas.  This  reason  accounted  for  81.4  percent  of  the  open 
country  cases  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Area,  39.7  percent  in  the  Winter 
Wheat  Area,  33.2  percent  in  the  Ranching  Area,  31.9  percent  in  the 
Corn  Belt,  and  28.3  percent  in  the  Western  Cotton  Area.  In  all  of 
the  other  areas  it  accounted  for  less  than  14  percent  of  the  open 
country  relief  cases,  and  it  was  not  a  significant  direct  cause  of  relief 
among  the  village  cases  of  any  area. 

The  two  races  in  the  Cotton  Areas  reported  different  "causes"  of 
relief  (appendix  table  25).  Negroes  were  on  relief  more  often  because 
of  insufficient  income  or  disability,  while  whites  were  on  relief  more 
often  because  of  loss  or  depletion  of  assets  or  crop  failure.  The  two 
races  were  about  equal  with  regard  to  loss  of  job  in  ordinary  employ- 
ment. These  differences  no  doubt  reflect  the  fact  that  Negroes 
occupy  a  lower  economic  status  than  whites.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions they  have  but  very  slight  accumulations  of  wealth  or  property 
and  thus  have  little  to  tide  them  over  periods  of  depression.  It  is 
true  that  whites  suffer  relatively  more  from  unemployment  than 
Negroes  (appendix  table  24),  but  more  Negroes  who  are  working  are 
not  receiving  sufficient  pay  to  provide  a  livelihood.  Negro  cases 
tend  more  often  to  conform  to  the  predepression  definition  of  a  charity 
case,  while  whites  are  more  often  of  the  type  defined  during  the 
depression  as  the  "new  poor" — relief  recipients  who  have  for  most 
of  their  lives  been  self-supporting. 

RELIEF  HISTORY 

When  rural  relief  families  were  analyzed  according  to  continuity 
of  their  relief  histories,  certain  trends  were  observable.  Of  all  cases 
on  relief  in  June  1935,  74.3  percent  of  the  families  had  received 
assistance  continuously  since  February  (appendix  table  26).  Another 
14.2  percent  of  the  cases  had  been  reopened  *  between  March  and 
June,  and  only  11.5  percent  were  new  cases,  coming  on  relief  for  the 
first  time.  The  greatest  proportion  of  new  cases  in  this  period  was  in 
New  England  (19.1  percent)  and  the  smallest  in  the  Spring  Wheat 
Area  (4.9  percent).  Slightly  more  new  cases  proportionately  appeared 
in  the  villages  than  in  the  open  country. 

While  74.3  percent  of  all  relief  cases  were  continuous  from  February 
through  June,  the  proportion  varied  from  66.6  percent  in  the  Eastern 
Cotton  Area  to  81.4  percent  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Area.  New  cases 
ranged  from  4.9  percent  to  19.1  percent,  and  the  fewest  new  cases 
were  to  be  found  in  the  drought  areas:  namely,  the  Spring  Wheat, 

^  For  definition  of  reopened  case,  see  appendix  A,  pp.  110-111. 
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Winter  Wheat,  and  Western  Cotton  Areas.  In  these  same  areas 
there  tended  to  be  high  proportions  of  cases  which  had  been  contin- 
uously on  relief  since  February,  which  probably  indicates  that  suJBScient 
time  had  not  yet  elapsed  for  farmers  to  recover  from  the  drought  of 
1934. 

Also  illustrative  of  the  lower  economic  status  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
South  was  the  fact  that  they  more  often  had  continuous  relief  histories 
than  the  whites  in  spite  of  differences  between  the  two  Cotton  Areas 
(appendix  table  26).  The  difference  between  Negroes  and  whites  in 
this  respect  was  greater  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  Cotton 
Area. 

A  study  of  the  reUef  history  of  rural  famiUes  according  to  occupa- 
tion shows  that  agricultural  families  were  on  relief  more  continuously 
than  nonagricultural  families  from  February  through  June  1935. 
There  were  also  fewer  new  cases  in  agriculture  (table  23).  The 
specific  occupational  levels  within  these  two  major  groups  were  appar- 
ently uncorrelated  with  the  continuity  of  relief  history  except  that 
there  was  a  slight  tendency  toward  more  new  cases  among  the  croppers 
and  farm  laborers  in  the  agricultural  group. 


Table  23. — Relief  History  of  Rural  Families  Receiving  Relief,  by  Usual   Occupation  of 

Head,  June  1935 

[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Usual  occupation  of  head 


Totai.... 

Agriculture--- 

Farm  operator- - 

Owner -. 

Tenant 

Cropper  '... 

Farm  laborer 

Nonagriculture 

White  collar 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

No  usual  occupation 
Non  worker 


Total  1 


Number     Percent 


62, 771 


25. 524 

18,  423 
6,694 
9,705 
2,024 
7,101 

25, 884 
2,315 
3,801 
4,287 

15,  481 
1,545 
9,818 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Continuously 
on  relief  Feb- 
ruary through 
June 


74.3 


75.4 
74.4 
72.7 
75.7 
73.6 
77.9 
71.4 
71.1 
75.6 
66.6 
71.8 
77.2 
78.8 


Opened 
March- 
June 


9.5 
9.2 
9.6 
8.7 
10.1 
10.3 
14.1 
17.2 
12.4 
18.1 
12.9 
12.2 
9.5 


Reopened 
March- 
June 


14.2 


15.1 
16.4 
17.7 
15.6 
16.3 
11.8 
14.5 
U.7 
12.0 
15.3 
15.3 
10.6 
11.7 


'  Exclusive  of  families  for  which  relief  history  was  unknown. 
2  In  the  2  Cotton  Areas. 

AMOUNT  OF  RELIEF 

Among  the  various  factors  which  may  aflFect  the  amount  of  rehef 
needed  in  individual  cases  is  the  severity  of  economic  distress.  Here 
regional  variations  and  rural-urban  differences  are  of  great  importance 
since  the  business  depression  is  primarily  a  difficulty  of  a  highly  indus- 
trialized and  commercialized  economy.  Thus,  rural  sections,  and 
especially  those  which  tend  toward  self-sufficiency,  are  less  susceptible 
to  the  fluctuations  of  the  business  cycle,  and  their  need  will  not  be  as 
directly  correlated  with  it. 
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Another  variable  is  the  standard  of  Uving  in  the  respective  areas. 
This  includes  the  minimum  standard  of  physical  need  as  defined  by 
the  customs  and  conditions  of  the  community;  it  includes  also  the 
cost  of  purchasing  these  items  in  the  open  market.  In  general  the 
higher  the  material  standard  of  living  in  an  area  the  higher  the  relief 
outlays  which  are  necessary  in  time  of  depression.  Hence,  on  this 
basis  also  there  are  variations  among  areas  in  the  type  and  quantity 
of  reUef  that  will  be  granted  and  in  the  amount  of  money  that  will  be 
necessary  for  such  provisions. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  the  lowest  average  monthly  amount 
granted  to  relief  famihes  during  June  1935  was  found  in  the  Western 
Cotton  Area  ($10)  (appendix  table  27).  It  was  but  little  higher 
in  the  Eastern  Cotton  and  Appalachian-Ozark  Areas  ($12).  The 
highest  average  amount  of  relief  was  found  in  the  Lake  States  Cut- 
Over  and  Hay  and  Dairy  Areas  ($23)  and  in  New  England  ($37). 
These  areas  are  either  districts  of  high  relief  intensity  °  or  they  are 
rural  areas  contiguous  to  highly  urbanized  regions  where  the  cost  of 
living  is  high.  It  is  consistent  also  that  in  every  area,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Western  Cotton  and  Ranching  Areas,  the  average  cost 
of  relief  was  higher  in  the  villages  than  in  the  open  country.  This  is 
probably  due  in  part  to  the  higher  cost  of  living,  less  subsistence  pro- 
duction, and  the  higher  standards  of  relief  in  such  places,  and  in  part 
to  the  probability  that  more  cases  were  on  full  relief  in  the  villages 
than  on  the  farms,  where  family  resources  may  be  greater. 

The  importance  of  minimum  standards  of  relief  was  most  notice- 
able in  the  South  in  the  contrast  between  the  races.  In  the  Eastern 
Cotton  Area  the  average  white  relief  family  received  $14  in  June  1935, 
as  contrasted  with  $8  for  the  average  Negro  family.  In  the  Western 
Cotton  Area  these  amounts  were  $11  and  $8,  respectively.  The  ex- 
planation for  the  racial  differences  lies  mainly  in  the  comparative 
standards  of  living.  Negro  families,  on  the  average,  have  poorer 
physical  equipment  for  each  occupational  level  than  white  families. 
The  average  value  of  the  Negro's  farm  dwelling  in  the  Southeast  is 
usually  only  about  half  that  of  his  white  neighbor ;  and  Negro  dwell- 
ings have  fewer  of  the  benefits  of  sanitation,  screening,  and  other 
household  improvements.^  Thus  there  are  smaller  demands  on  relief 
officials  to  supply  these  meager  wants.  Further,  the  caste  system 
makes  equal  relief  grants  psychologically  impossible  in  many  parts  of 
the  South. 

That  southern  families  received  relatively  smaller  amounts  of  relief 
was  shown  even  more  clearly  when  relief  families  were  classified  ac- 

«  See  ch.  I. 

«  See  Woofter,  T.  J.,  Jr.,  Landlord  and  Tenant  on  the  Cotton  Plantation,  Research 
Monograph  V,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1936,  ch.  VII. 
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cording  to  the  total  amount  of  relief  (appendix  table  28).  In  the 
Cotton  and  Appalachian-Ozark  Areas  only  small  percentages  of  both 
open  country  and  village  relief  families  received  $30  or  more  in  June 
1935.  The  fact  that  Negro  famihes  received  smaller  amounts  of  relief 
than  white  families,  inasmuch  as  19  percent  more  Negro  than  white 
families  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  and  9  percent  more  in  the  Western 
Cotton  Area  received  less  than  $15  for  rehef ,  especially  needs  emphasis. 


Al  I       White  Negro  White  Negro  Appo-    Loke     Hoy 
oreas         Eostern         Western     lochion.-  States    and 
Cotton  Cotton      Ozark  Cut-Over  Ooiry 


Corn    Spring  Winter  Ranching  New 
Belt    Wheat  Wheot  England* 


Fig.  23 -AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  GENERAL   RELIEF   RECEIVED 

BY  RURAL  FAMILIES,   BY  AREA 

June  1935 


*Townships  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  only. 
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In  terms  of  the  average  amount  of  rehef  per  family,  the  famihes 
receiving  direct  rehef  were  the  least  expensive  and  those  receiving 
work  rehef  were  next  with  the  average  amount  almost  50  percent 
greater  for  the  latter  type  (appendix  table  27).  Families  receiving  a 
combination  of  both  work  and  direct  relief  were  most  expensive  of  all. 
In  June  1935  direct  relief  cost  an  average  of  $13 ;  work  rehef,  $18;  and 
the  combination  of  both,  $25  per  rural  family.  In  the  case  of  all  types 
of  rehef  the  cost  of  rehef  in  New  England  was  on  the  average  over 
three  times  that  in  the  South.  Similarly,  in  almost  every  case  the 
cost  of  each  type  of  rehef  was  greater  in  the  villages  than  in  the  open 
country. 

The  average  amount  granted  per  family  for  each  type  of  rehef  was 
smaUest  in  the  South  (fig.  23  and  appendix  table  27).  The  difference 
between  the  southern  and  other  areas  was  occasionaUy  as  much  as  100 
percent  or  more.     This  was  particularly  true  in  direct  rehef  cases 
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where  the  cost  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cotton  Areas  was  only 
about  one-third  the  cost  in  the  Hay  and  Dairy,  Lake  States  Cut-Over, 
and  New  England  Areas.  One  important  point  here  is  the  fact  that 
the  effect  of  the  drought  was  not  easily  noticeable.  That  is,  the  two 
Wheat  Areas,  the  Ranching  Area,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  Western 
Cotton  Area  experienced  the  most  severe  drought.  Yet  none  of  these 
areas  ranked  consistently  high  in  its  average  expenditure  for  each 
type  of  relief  in  June  1935. 


Chapter  IX 


MOBILITY  OF  RURAL  RELIEF  FAMILIES 


In  many  respects  mobility  is  an  intangible  variable,  the  effects  of 
which  are  diflacult  to  evaluate.  This  is  due  to  its  many  possible  inter- 
correlations  with  other  fundamental  sociological  factors.  However, 
it  is  possible  to  generaUze  in  extreme  cases.  For  one  thing,  extreme 
instability,  particularly  in  an  agricultural  society,  is  generally  con- 
sidered in  the  long  run  to  be  disadvantageous  to  economic  and  social 
conditions.  The  frequent  shifting  from  place  to  place  has  a  tendency 
to  make  the  individual  neglect  to  develop  or  preserve  his  immediate 
surroundings  since  he  has  no  interest  in  their  permanent  value.  A 
population  which  is  continually  on  the  move  has  a  tendency  to  neglect 
the  repair  of  housing,  to  let  landscaping  go,  and,  of  even  more  im- 
portance, to  be  careless  about  the  utihzation  of  land  resources.  If  the 
continued  existence  of  the  family  is  dependent  upon  careful  hoarding 
of  its  resources  and  frugal  habits,  reasonable  stability  is  an  asset  and 
facihtates  the  process  of  accumulating  reserves.  When  the  family 
moves  around  at  frequent  intervals,  these  slow  and  careful  accumula- 
tions gradually  are  wiped  out.  In  addition  to  this  effect,  which  is 
primarily  economic,  there  is  the  psychological  effect  of  long  and  con- 
tinued residence  in  the  same  place.  The  power  of  the  hearth  and  the 
home  in  maintaining  the  stabihty  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
social  order  has  been  noted  time  and  again. ^  Frequent  mobihty  often 
exerts  a  subtle  influence  in  breaking  up  the  established  systems  of 
social  relationships.  These  systems  grow  and  develop  at  an  extremely 
slow  rate  and  are  easily  broken.  Thus,  in  a  very  mobile  society  the 
power  of  group  habits  and  customs  may  be  undermined. 

If  too  great  instability  is  disadvantageous  to  a  society,  the  reverse 
is  equally  true.  A  society  in  which  the  individual  members  are  com- 
pletely tied  down  to  one  locahty  may  easily  degenerate  since  initiative 
may  be  discouraged  if  not  actually  penahzed. 

Certainly  there  are  few  sections  in  the  United  States  in  which  the 
population  might  be  characterized  as  exceedingly  stable.    Many  of  the 

*  See  Zimmerman,  Carle  C,  Consumption  and  Standards  of  Living,  New  York: 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  1936,  ch.  VII. 
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newer  sections  have  been  settled  but  a  few  generations,  and  in  most  of 
the  older  sections  new  ethnic  groups  have  been  intermingled  with  the 
older  racial  stocks.  There  is  a  possibility  that  some  of  the  isolated 
sections  of  New  England  may  have  been  too  stable  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  that  condition  has  long  since  been  removed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  industries  and  cities  and  by  the  immigration  of  thousands  of 
other  Europeans.  This  situation  is  also  true  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  while  in  the  South  the  lack  of  large-scale  iramigration  is  more 
than  balanced  by  the  mobUity  of  the  tenant  and  cropper  famihes. 

MOBILITY  BY  AREA 

Only  crude  measures  of  the  mobility  of  the  rural  relief  population 
were  available.  For  the  most  part  the  famihes  were  divided  into  three 
groups :  lifelong  residents,  referring  to  those  families  whose  heads  were 
born  in  the  counties  in  which  they  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  survey ; 
predepression  migrants,  referring  to  those  families  whose  heads  moved 
to  the  counties  of  survey  at  any  time  prior  to  1930;  and  depression 
migrants,  including  those  famihes  whose  heads  moved  to  the  counties 
of  survey  some  time  during  the  period  January  1930  to  June  1935. 

Of  the  heads  of  rural  famihes  on  relief  in  June  1935,  40.5  percent 
were  hfelong  residents  of  the  county,  45.6  percent  had  moved  to  the 
county  before  the  depression,  and  the  remaining  13.9  percent  were 
depression  migrants  (table  24).  Lifelong  residence  was  correlated 
rather  closely  with  the  period  of  settlement  of  the  various  areas  and 
with  the  extent  of  lu-banization. 

That  the  more  recently  settled  areas  had  fewer  lifelong  residents 
among  the  heads  of  rural  relief  families  was  very  evident.  The  propor- 
tion of  such  residents  was  14.4  percent  in  the  Winter  Wheat  Area,  17.8 
percent  in  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Area,  22.4  percent  in  the  Ranching 
Area,  and  28.0  percent  in  the  Spring  Wheat  Area.  These  are  all  areas 
of  comparatively  recent  settlement,  and,  indeed,  portions  of  the  two 
Wheat  Areas  and  of  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Area  were  settled  as 
recently  as  the  World  War.  Proportionately  more  lifelong  residents 
were  found  in  the  South  and  the  other  sections  of  older  settlement. 

In  the  New  England,  Spring  Wheat,  and  Appalachian-Ozark  Areas 
only  a  few  of  the  ht  ^ds  of  rural  relief  families  were  depression  migrants 
in  comparison  with  much  higher  proportions  elsewhere.  Unusual 
migration  from  January  1930  to  June  1935  may  be  attributed  pri- 
marily to  one  or  the  other  of  two  "causes,"  the  drought  or  industrial 
depression.  The  extreme  drought  in  the  Spring  and  Winter  Wheat 
Areas  resulted  in  a  large-scale  migration  out  of  the  territory,  and  the 
business  depression  in  the  cities  was  the  cause  of  a  considerable  back- 
to-the-farm  movement.^     The  back-to-the-farm  movement  was  ap- 

2  Baker,  O.  E.,  "Rural  and  Urban  Distribution  of  the  Population  in  the  United 
States,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  VoL 
188,  November  1936,  pp.  264-279. 
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Table  24. — Mobility  of  Heads  of  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief,  by  Residence 

and  Area,  June  1935 


[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Residence  and  area 


TOTAL  HUKAL 

All  areas 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton... 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hav  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

S'lring  Wheat... 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching- 

New  England 

OPEN  COtJNTRT 

All  areas  » 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro... 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy. 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching... 

VILLAGE 

All  areas « 

Eastern  Cotton — 

White... 

Negro 

Western  Cotton.. 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


Total  1 

Lifelong 

Predepres- 

Depression 

residents 
of  county 

grants  to 
county 

mitrrants 

Number 

Percent 

to  county 

62,060 

100.0 

40.5 

45.6 

13.0 

7,684 

100.0 

48.1 

35.0 

16.9 

5,040 

100.0 

42.9 

35.7 

21.4 

2.644 

100.0 

68.2 

33.6 

8.2 

7.098 

100.0 

30.0 

52.1 

17.9 

5,290 

100.0 

25.5 

62.9 

21.6 

1.808 

100.0 

42.6 

50.1 

7.3 

16,972 

100.0 

59.6 

31.3 

9.1 

3.712 

100.0 

17.8 

68.6 

13.6 

8,602 

100.0 

34.6 

48.9 

16.5 

7.470 

100.0 

36.1 

46.2 

17.7 

3,184 

100.0 

28.0 

65.3 

6.7 

1,260 

100.0 

14.4 

67.8 

27.8 

1,858 

100.0 

22.4 

68.5 

19.1 

4,220 

100.0 

32.2 

59.0 

8.8 

35.  346 

100.0 

45.8 

39.9 

14.3 

4.962 

100.0 

50.3 

31.5 

18.2 

3.330 

100.0 

44.2 

32.5 

23.3 

1.632 

100.0 

62.7 

29.6 

7.8 

4,660 

100.0 

31.2 

50.2 

18.6 

3,404 

100.0 

26.7 

50.9 

22.4 

1.156 

100.0 

44.5 

48.1 

7.4 

12,034 

100.0 

66.8 

24.4 

8.8 

2.430 

100.0 

18.3 

66.7 

15.0 

5,018 

100.0 

35.9 

46.4 

17.7 

2.784 

100.0 

39.4 

40.1 

20.6 

2,274 

100.0 

31.0 

63.5 

5.5 

644 

100.0 

17.7 

61.9 

30.4 

640 

100.0 

13.1 

69.7 

17.2 

22, 494 

100.  c 

33.6 

52.1 

14.3 

2,722 

100.0 

44.3 

41.3 

14.4 

1.710 

100.0 

40.3 

42.0 

17.7 

1,012 

100.0 

51.0 

40.1 

8.9 

2,538 

100.0 

27.5 

55.8 

16.7 

1,886 

100.0 

23.4 

56.6 

20.0 

652 

100.0 

39.3 

53.6 

7.1 

4,9.38 

100.0 

41.9 

48.1 

10.0 

1,282 

100.0 

17.0 

71.9 

11.1 

3.584 

100.0 

32.9 

62.3 

14.8 

4,686 

100.0 

34.2 

49.7 

16.1 

910 

100.0 

20.4 

69.9 

9.7 

616 

100.0 

11.0 

64.0 

25.0 

1,218 

100.0 

27.3 

62.7 

20.0 

'  Exclusive  of  heads  of  families  whose  mobility  was  unknown. 
'  Exclusive  of  New  England. 


parently  of  greatest  importance  in  the  self-sufficing  areas  of  the 
Northeast.  It  was  also  of  great  importance  in  the  mountain  areas  of 
the  South.  This  movement  from  the  cities  to  the  farms  was  of  little 
importance  in  the  areas  of  conmtierciahzed  and  extensive  agriculture. 
Migration  because  of  the  drought  came  principally  from  the  Wheat 
Areas  and  the  Western  Cotton  Area  and  resulted  in  a  shift  of  popula- 
tion within  those  areas  and  also  a  movement  to  the  villages  and  to 
States  in  the  far  West. 

The  southern  areas  stand  out  as  areas  of  comparative  stabihty. 
Relatively  more  of  the  heads  of  relief  families  were  lifelong  residents, 
and  there  were  relatively  fewer  recent  migrants.    It  is  a  known  fact, 
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however,  that  many  of  the  occupational  classes  in  the  South  are  ex- 
tremely mobile  within  short  distances.  The  average  white  tenant, 
cropper,  and  laborer  family  on  plantations  stays  about  5  years  on 
each  farm  while  the  average  Negro  family  remains  just  over  6  years.' 
Most  of  the  mobility  of  these  classes  in  the  South  is  of  such  relatively 
short  range  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  tabulations  on  which  this 
report  is  based. 

The  greater  mobility  of  white  than  Negro  relief  families  in  the 
South  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  proportion  of  white  heads  that  had 
moved  into  the  county  of  residence  since  1929  (table  24).  Between 
two  and  three  times  as  many  white  as  Negro  heads  of  rural  relief  fami- 
lies were  depression  migrants.  These  relative  proportions  held  true 
in  both  the  open  country  and  villages.  Almost  three-fifths  of  the  Negro 
heads  of  famihes  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  and  just  over  two-fifths 
in  the  Western  Cotton  Area  were  lifelong  residents  of  the  county. 
In  contrast  the  proportions  of  white  famihes  that  were  lifelong  resi- 
dents were  only  two-fifths  and  one-fourth,  respectively. 

The  contrast  between  the  open  country  and  village  families  reveals 
again  the  fact  that  villages  as  a  whole  stand  between  the  open  country 
and  cities  in  many  social  characteristics.  In  aU  but  the  Ranching 
Area  a  larger  proportion  of  the  heads  of  relief  families  in  the  open  coun- 
try than  in  villages  were  lifelong  residents  of  the  county.  The  differ- 
ence was  greatest  in  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area  where  66.8  percent  of 
the  heads  of  these  families  in  the  open  country  were  lifelong  residents 
of  their  counties  as  compared  with  41.9  percent  in  the  villages.  The 
Appalachian-Ozark,  Spring  Wheat,  and  Ranching  Areas  had  slightly 
more  depression  migrants  in  the  villages  than  in  the  open  country, 
probably  for  entirely  different  reasons. 

Excluding  lifelong  residents,  rural  relief  families  were  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  time  of  migration.  Among  the  migrant 
families  there  were  more  depression  migrants  proportionately  in  the 
Eastern  Cotton  and  Winter  Wheat  Areas  than  in  the  other  areas 
surveyed.  The  back-to-the-farm  movement  was  evident  in  the 
greater  proportion  of  depression  migrants  to  the  open  country  than 
to  villages  (table  25).  Only  in  the  Spring  Wheat  and  Ranching  Areas 
was  there  a  larger  proportion  of  depression  migrants  to  villages. 

The  distance  of  migration  during  the  depression  was  also  reflected 
in  the  proportions  wliich  came  from  elsewhere  within  the  same  State 
and  from  other  States.  Again  migration  in  the  South  was  seen  to  be 
primarily  for  short  distances.  The  depression  movement  from  the 
cities  to  farming  areas  was  probably  one  of  the  factors  in  these  migra- 
tion data.     The  proportions  of  relief  migrants  who  came  from  the 

»  Woofter,  T.  J.,  Jr.,  Landlord  and  Tenant  on  the  Cotton  Plantation,  Research 
Monograph  V,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1936,  ch.  VIII. 
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Table  25. — Mobility  of  Migrant  Heads  of  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief,  by 
Residence  and  Area,  June  1935 


[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Total  I 

Prede- 
pres- 
sion 
mi- 
grants 

to 
county 

Depres- 
sion 
mi- 
grants 

to 
county 

Predepression 
migrants  to  county 

Depression  migrants 
to  county 

Residence  and  area 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

Dur- 
ing 
child- 
hood 

Dur- 
ing 
youth 

or 
adult- 
hood 

Total 

From 
same 
State 

From 

another 

State 

TOTAL  RURAL 

All  areas 

36,939 

100.0 

76.6 

23.4 

100.0 

20.6 

79.4 

100.0 

72.4 

27.6 

Eastern  Cotton 

3,984 
2,878 
1,106 
4,978 
3,940 
1,038 
6,862 
3,050 
5,622 
4,770 
2,292 
1,078 
1,442 
2,861 

19, 142 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

67.5 
62.5 
80.3 
74.4 
71.1 
87.3 
77.4 
83.4 
74.8 
72.2 
90.8 
67.5 
75.5 
87.0 

73.6 

32.5 
37.5 
19.7 
25.6 
28.9 
12.7 
22.6 
16.6 
25.2 
27.8 
9.2 
32.5 
24.5 
13.0 

26.4 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

19.6 
18.1 
22.5 
25.5 
27.2 
20.1 
20.7 
17.8 
17.9 
18.7 
29.3 
20.9 
20.0 
17.6 

22.1 

80.4 
81.9 
77.6 
74.5 
72.8 
79.9 
79.3 
82.2 
82.1 
81.3 
70.7 
79.1 
80.0 
82.4 

77.9 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

72.4 
71.6 
76.1 
78.6 
77.4 
89.4 
78.7 
57.3 
72.8 
75.5 
62.3 
73.7 
61.0 
49.3 

73.9 

27.6 

White 

28.4 

Negro 

23.9 

Western  Cotton 

White 

21.4 
22.6 

10.6 

Appalach  ian  -0  zark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over... 

21.3 
42.7 
27.2 

Corn  Belt        . 

24.5 

Spring  Wheat 

37.7 

Winter  Wheat 

26.3 

Ranching      

39.0 

New  England 

60.7 

OPEN  COUNTRY 

All  areas  * 

26.1 

2,468 
1,858 

610 
3,138 
2,496 

642 
3,992 
1,986 
3,218 
1,686 
1,568 

630 

556 

14, 936 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

63.4 
68.2 
79.0 
73.0 
69.5 
86.6 
73.6 
81.7 
72.5 
66.2 
92.1 
63.0 
80.2 

78.4 

36.6 
41.8 
21.0 
27.0 
30.5 
13.4 
26.4 
18.3 
27.6 
33.8 
7.9 
37.0 
19.8 

21.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

19.8 
20.0 
19.6 
26.4 
27.1 
24.1 
?1.8 
18.6 
18.3 
18.1 
31.3 
23.4 
21.1 

19.6 

80.2 
80.0 
80.6 
73.6 
72.9 
75.9 
78.2 
81.4 
81.7 
81.9 
68.7 
76.6 
78.9 

80.4 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

71.5 
70.6 
76.6 
76.2 
74.8 
88.4 
80.3 
54.4 
73.1 
79.6 
61.3 
82.7 
66.4 

72.8 

28.6 

White 

29.4 

23.4 

Western  Cotton 

White 

23.8 
25.2 

Negro 

11.6 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over... 
Hay  and  Dairy 

19.7 
46.6 
26.9 

Corn  Belt 

20.4 

38.7 

Winter  Wheat — . 

17.3 

43.6 

VILLAGE 

All  areas '.  . 

27.2 

Eastern  Cotton. 

1,516 

1,020 

496 

1,840 

1,444 

396 

2,870 

1,064 

2,404 

3,084 

724 

548 

886 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

ino.o 

100.0 
100.0 

74.1 
70.4 
81.9 
77.0 
73.8 
88.4 
82.8 
86.7 
77.9 
75.6 
87.8 
71.9 
72.5 

25.9 
29.6 
18.1 
23.0 
26.2 
11.6 
17.2 
13.3 
22.1 
24.4 
12.2 
28.1 
27.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

19.2 
15.3 
26.1 
24.0 
27.4 
13.7 
19.4 
16.3 
17.5 
19.1 
24.8 
18.8 
19.3 

80.8 
84.7 
73.9 
76.0 
72.6 
86.3 
80.6 
83.7 
82.5 
80.9 
75.2 
81.2 
80.7 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

74.5 
74.2 
75.6 
83.5 
82.5 
91.3 
75.3 
64.8 
72.2 
72.4 
63.6 
62.3 
63.1 

26.6 

White 

25.8 

24.4 

Western  Cotton. 

White 

16.5 
17.5 

8.7 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over.  . 

24.7 
35.2 
27.8 

Com  Belt 

27.6 

Spring  Wheat 

36.4 

Winter  Wheat 

37.7 

36.9 

'  Exclusive  of  migrant  heads  of  families  whose  period  of  migration  was  unknown. 
'  Exclusive  of  New  England. 

same  States  were  fewest  in  the  Lake  States  Cut-Over,  Ranching, 
Spring  Wheat,  and  New  England  Areas.  There  were  more  depression 
migrants  among  whites  than  Negroes  in  the  two  Cotton  Areas,  but 
white  families  more  often  came  from  another  State  (table  25). 

Mobihty  of  rehef  famihes  may  also  be  approached  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  number  of  years  of  last  continuous  residence  in  the 
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Tabl»  26.— Length  of  Last  Continuous  Residence  in  County  of  Heads  of  Rural  Families 
Receiving  General  Relief,  by  Residence  and  Area,  June  1935 

[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Total  1 

Years  of  last  continuous  residence 

in  county 

Residence  and  area 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

lor 
less 

2-3 

4-5 

6-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20  or 
more 

TOTAL  KXJEAL 

All  areas       .            .  

62,  256 

100.0 

3.4 

5.7 

6.1 

10.2 

8.1 

8.2 

69.3 

7,688 
5,042 
2,646 
7,160 
5,340 
1,820 
16, 974 
3,744 
8,612 
7,484 
3,222 
1,274 
1,866 
4,232 

35, 474 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

4.3 
5.8 
1.7 
5.1 
6.5 
1.2 
2.9 
1.3 
3.4 
4.2 
1.6 
5.3 
5.4 
1.8 

3.6 

7.0 
8.8 
3.6 
7.6 
9.2 
2.9 
3.6 
7.3 
6.0 
7.4 
3.2 
10.7 
8.4 
3.3 

5.9 

5.5 
6.8 
3.0 
6.0 
6.7 
3.8 
2.8 
5.6 
7.3 
6.3 
3.1 
12.9 
5.9 
4.2 

5.1 

9.1 
10.4 

6.6 
12.7 
13.5 
10.4 

6.3 
11.4 
13.2 
12.9 

8.1 
17.4 

9.9 
11.2 

9.1 

6.0 
6.3 
5.4 
9.7 
9.8 
9.5 
6.0 

12.0 
9.9 
7.5 
6.2 
8.9 
7.0 

13.2 

6.8 

6.6 

6.7 
6.3 
8.8 
9.1 
8.0 
7.0 

13.9 
8.1 
6.8 
9.0 
8.0 
9.4 

11.2 

6.9 

61.5 

White - 

55.2 

73.4 

Western  Cotton- 

50  1 

White               

45  2 

64  2 

71.4 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

48.5 

Hay  and  Dairy. .    ..  

52. 1 

Corn  Belt 

54.9 

Spring  Wheat .  . . . 

68.8 

Winter  Wheat      

36.8 

Ranching 

New  England .  . 

54.0 
55.1 

OPEN  COUNTRY 

All  areas ' 

62.6 

Eastern  Cotton 

4,962 

3,328 

1,634 

4,606 

3,440 

1,166 

12,038 

2,456 

5,024 

2,790 

2,298 

662 

638 

22,  550 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

5.1 
6.7 
1.8 
5.4 
6.9 
1.0 
2.6 
1.4 
3.3 
6.7 
1.7 
5.4 
3.1 

3.5 

7.2 
9.2 
3.2 
8.1 
9.7 
3.4 
3.3 
8.5 
6.8 
8.0 
2.4 
13.9 
8.2 

5.9 

5.9 
7.4 
2.9 
6.0 
6.7 
3.8 
2.9 
5.9 
7.6 
7.0 
2.3 
13.3 
6.0 

5.3 

8.3 
9.7 
6.5 
12.6 
14.0 
8.7 
5.4 
10.7 
13.5 
12.2 
6.6 
14.8 
10.0 

11.7 

6.1 
5.2 
5.0 
9.7 
9.8 
9.3 
4.6 
10.7 
9.7 
6.3 
5.2 
7.9 
9.1 

9.1 

6.3 
6.4 
6.2 
7.6 
7.7 
7.4 
5.1 

13.7 
7.4 
5.7 
8.6 
6.9 

11.9 

9.5 

62.1 

White 

55.4 

Negro 

75.4 

Western  Cotton.  . 

50.6 

White  .. 

46.2 

Negro 

66.4 

Appalachian-Ozark 

76.1 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

49.1 

Hay  and  Dairy 

51.7 

Corn  Belt- 

65.1 

Spring  Wheat 

73.2 

Winter  Wheat 

37.8 

Ranching 

51.7 

VILLAGE 

All  areas  2 

55.0 

Eastern  Cotton 

2,726 

1,714 

1,012 

2,554 

1,900 

654 

4,936 

1,288 

3,588 

4,694 

924 

612 

1,228 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

3.1 
4.1 
1,4 
4.6 
5.7 
1.5 
3.4 
1.2 
3.4 
3.3 
1.0 
5.2 
6.5 

6.7 
8.2 
4.3 
6.7 
8.4 
1.8 
4.2 
5.0 
4.8 
7.0 
5.2 
7.2 
8.5 

4.8 
5.7 
3.2 
6.0 
6.6 
4.0 
2.4 
5.1 
6.9 
6.0 
5.0 
12.4 
5.9 

10.5 
11.8 

8.3 
12.8 
12.6 
13.5 

8.5 
12.6 
12.9 
13.3 
11.9 
20.3 

9.  S 

7.6 
8.5 
6.9 
9.8 
9.8 
9.8 
9.2 
14.4 
10.3 
8.1 
8.7 
10.1 
5.9 

7.0 
7.4 
6.5 
11.0 
11.6 
9.2 
11.7 
14.3 
9.0 
7.4 
10.0 
9.2 
8.1 

60.3 

White 

54.3 

Negro 

70.4 

Western  Cotton 

49.1 

White 

45.3 

Negro 

60.2 

Appalachian-Ozark 

60.6 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

47.4 

Hay  and  Dairy 

52.7 

Corn  Belt 

54.9 

Spring  Wheat 

58.2 

Winter  Wheat 

35.6 

Ranching 

65.3 

1  Exclusive  of  heads  of  families  whose  length  of  last  continuous  residence  was  unknown. 
'  Exclusive  of  New  England. 

county.  Again  the  South  stands  out  as  being,  in  general,  a  region  of 
stable  families  and  of  long-time  residents  in  a  single  county  (table 
26).  Kural  relief  families  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  were  more 
stable  than  those  in  the  Western  Cotton  Area.  More  long-time  resi- 
dents were  found  in  the  Appalachian-Ozark  than  any  other  area. 
In  contrast,  the  Winter  Wheat  and  Lake  States  Cut-Over  Areas  had 
the  fewest  residents  of  20  years  or  more.  Almost  the  reverse  was  true 
of  families  which  had  been  resident  in  the  county  for  less  than  6  years. 
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More  of  these  families  were  found  in  the  Winter  Wheat,  Ranching, 
and  Western  Cotton  Areas  and  fewer  in  the  Spring  Wheat,  Appalach- 
ian-Ozark,  and  New  England  Areas. 

Again,  in  the  classification  according  to  years  of  residence,  Negroes 
stood  out  as  a  more  stable  group  than  whites  (table  26).  In  the 
Eastern  Cotton  Area  73.4  percent  of  the  Negro  relief  families  and 
55.2  percent  of  the  whites  had  Hved  in  the  county  for  20  years  or 
more.  In  the  Western  Cotton  Area  the  comparable  percentages  were 
64.2  and  45.2,  respectively.  Considered  according  to  the  proportion 
of  families  which  had  lived  less  than  1  year  in  the  same  county, 
whites  were  again  seen  to  be  more  mobile  than  Negroes.  Indeed, 
there  were  three  to  five  times  as  many  white  as  Negro  families  in  this 
category. 

MOBILITY  BY  OCCUPATION 

Agriculture  is  an  occupation  which  encourages  stability  as  con- 
trasted with  nonagriculture.     Of  all  rural  relief  families  whose  heads 

Table  27.— Mobility  of  Heads  oF  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief,  by  Residence 
and  Usual  Occupation,  June  1935 

[138  counties '  ] 


Residence  and  usual  occupation 


Total ' 


Number     Percent 


Lifelong 
residents 
of  county 


Predepres- 
sion  mi- 
grants to 
county 


Depression 
migrants 
to  county 


TOTAL  RURAL 

Total 

Agriculture 

Farm  operator 

Farm  laborer 

Nonagriculture.-- - 

White  collar 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

No  usual  occupation-- 

Nonworker - 

OPEN  COUNTET 

Total 

Agriculture 

Farm  operator 

Farm  laborer , 

Nonagriculture.-. 

White  coUar 

Skilled. 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

No  usual  occupation 

Nonworker 

VILLAGE 

Total 

Agriculture 

Farm  operator 

Farm  laborer 

Nonagriculture 

White  collar 

Skilled-- 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled- 

No  usual  occupation 

Nonworker 


58,000 


100.0 


24, 746 

17,974 
6,772 

23,  014 
2,008 
3,240 
3.346 

14,420 
1,408 
8,832 


35,462 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOO.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


20, 306 

15, 966 

4.340 

9,792 

604 

1,274 

1,472 

6,442 

672 

4,692 


22,538 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


4,440 
2,008 
2,432 
13,  222 
1.404 
1.966 
1,874 
7,978 
736 
4,140 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


40.9 


47.5 
49.7 
41.4 
36.2 
33.9 
28.6 
36.4 
38.3 
53.8 
32.9 


45.7 


49.2 
51.0 
42.6 
41.1 
32.6 
28.9 
38.3 
44.9 
60.4 
37.7 


33.5 


39.3 
39.4 
39.2 
32.7 
34.5 
28.4 
34.9 
32.9 
47.8 
27.5 


44.5 


38.3 
38.3 
38.5 
46.4 
44.1 
48.9 
42.2 
47.0 
35.8 
58.1 


39.7 


37.3 
37.7 
35.9 
39.3 
38.4 
43.2 
35.7 
39.5 
29.8 
52.6 


51.9 


43.1 
43.1 
43.2 
61.5 
46.6 
52.6 
47.3 
53.1 
41.3 
64.5 


14.6 


14.2 
12.0 
20.1 
17.4 
22.0 
22.5 
21.4 
14.7 
10.4 
9.0 


14.6 


13.5 
11.3 
21.5 
19.6 
29.1 
27.9 
26.0 
15.6 


14.6 


17.6 
17.5 
17.6 
15.8 
18.8 
19.0 
17.8 
14.0 
10.9 
8.0 


'  Data  not  available  for  New  England  townships. 

«  Exclusive  of  beads  of  families  whose  mobility  was  unknown. 
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were  usually  engaged  in  agriculture,  47.5  percent  of  those  in  agri- 
culture were  lifelong  residents  of  the  county  in  contrast  with  36.2 
percent  of  the  heads  in  nonagriculture  (table  27).  Farm  operators 
were  more  stable  than  farm  laborers,  but  among  the  nonagricultural 
occupations  unskilled  laborers  were  the  most  stable  group.  Some 
differences  appeared  among  these  occupational  levels  in  regard  to  the 
number  who  had  been  migrants  before  the  depression,  but  the  most 
important  differences  appeared  in  the  number  of  depression  migrants. 
More  nonagricultural  than  agricultural  workers  had  moved  during 
the  depression.  More  than  one-filth  of  the  white-collar,  skilled,  and 
semiskilled  workers  and  one-seventh  of  the  unskilled  workers  had 
moved  since  1929.  Within  agriculture  more  farm  laborers  than  farm 
operators  had  moved  during  the  depression.  Among  farm  laborers 
and  among  nonagricultural  workers  there  were  more  depression  mi- 

Tob/e  28. — Mobility  of  Heads  of  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Cotton  Areas,  by  Color  and  Usual  Occupation,  June  1935 

[44  counties] 


Color  and  usual  occupation 

Total  I 

Lifelong 
residents 
of  county 

Predepres- 
sion  mi- 
grants to 
county 

Depression 

Number 

Percent 

to  county 

TOTAL  RURAL 

Total                    ---                - 

14,850 

100.0 

39.2 

43.0 

17.8 

Agriculture              .  . . - 

7,514 

4,614 

2,900 

4,186 

532 

518 

820 

2,316 

376 

2,774 

10,384 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

41.4 
42.5 
39.5 
36.3 
39.9 
28.6 
33.9 
38.1 
46.8 
36.5 

33.8 

40.2 
41.2 
38.6 
42.2 
39.8 
40.1 
42.9 
42.9 
36.2 
53.1 

44.3 

18.4 

16.3 

21.9 

21.5 

20.3 

Skilled       -.- 

31.3 

Semiskilled 

23.2 

Unskilled       

19.0 

17.0 

10.4 

WHITE 

Total              ...                      

21.9 

Agriculture    .  .  . .  

5.408 

3,516 

1,892 

3,142 

502 

470 

760 

1,410 

346 

1,488 

4,466 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

34.5 
37.9 
28.1 
33.0 
42.2 
26.4 
32.1 
32.3 
45.7 
30.2 

51.7 

43.4 
43.1 
44.0 
41.6 
37.9 
39.1 
43.2 
43.0 
37.0 
55.0 

40.2 

22.1 

19.0 

27.9 

25.4 

19.9 

Skilled     

34.5 

Semiskilled 

24.7 

Unskilled 

24  7 

No  usual  occupation 

17.3 

Nonworker    .  .                             .  . 

14.8 

KEGBO 

Total 

8.1 

Agriculture. 

2,106 

1,098 

1.008 

1,044 

30 

48 

60 

906 

30 

1,286 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

t 

t 

100.0 
100.0 

t 

100.0 

59.1 
57.4 
60.9 
46.4 

1 

56.7 

47.0 

t 

43.7 

32.0 

35.1 

28.6 

43.8 

t 

t 

40.0 

42.8 

t 

50.9 

8.9 

Farm  operator                                       .  -  . 

7.5 

Farm  laborer .      ------ . 

10.5 

Nonagriculture - -  -  -- 

9.8 

White  collar 

t 

Skilled       

Semiskilled 

3.3 

Unskilled 

10.2 

No  usual  occupation 

t 

Nonworker 

5.4 

t  Percent  not  computed  on  a  base  of  fewer  than  50  cases. 

1  Exclusive  of  beads  of  families  whose  mobility  was  unknown. 
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grants  proportionately  in  the  open  country,  but  among  farm  operators 
there  were  more  depression  migrants  in  the  villages.  Thus,  the 
depression  meant  a  move  to  the  village  for  farm  operators  and  a 
move  to  the  country  for  nonagricultural  workers,  while  many  farm 
laborers  simply  moved  to  another  location  in  the  open  country. 

The  greater  mobility  of  white  families  on  relief  in  the  South  was 
principally  a  racial  difference  rather  than  an  occupational  difference. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  were  more  lifelong  residents 

Residence  in  years 
4-5      ^6-9 


Toiol 


Form    Form    Form    Form 
owner  tenant  cropper  laborer 


White  SKilled  Semi-    Un-     No  usual  '  Non- 
collar  skilled  skilled  occupation  worker 


Fig.  24-LENGTH  OF  LAST  CONTINUOUS  RESIDENCE  IN  COUNTY 

OF  HEADS  OF  RURAL  FAMILIES  RECEIVING 

GENERAL  RELIEF,  BY  USUAL  OCCUPATION 

June  1935 

AF-2eiS,WPA 

and  fewer  depression  migrants  among  Negroes  than  whites  for  both 
agriculture  and  nonagriculture  (table  28).  The  difference  was  greater, 
however,  in  agriculture  than  in  nonagriculture. 

The  occupational  differences  according  to  length  of  residence  in  the 
coimty  in  which  they  resided  at  the  time  of  the  survey  also  show  that 
workers  in  agriculture  were  in  general  more  stable  than  those  in  non- 
agriculture;  63.2  percent  of  them  had  lived  20  years  or  more  in  the 
same  county  in  comparison  with  52.9  percent  in  nonagriculture  (fig.  24 
and  appendix  table  29).  The  stability  of  the  specific  occupations 
within  agriculture  lessened  with  progressive  steps  down  the  scale  as 
indicated  by  the  proportion  that  had  resided  in  the  same  county  for 
20  years  or  more.  In  contrast,  stability  in  nonagricultural  occupations 
increased  with  progression  down  the  occupational  scale  with  the 
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exception  of  white-collar  workers.  The  explanation  for  these  differ- 
ences lies  in  the  fact  that  the  increased  responsibility  for  property  in 
the  upper  occupational  levels  of  agriculture  has  a  tendency  to  tie  the 
family  more  firmly  to  a  particular  farm  and  to  increase  the  interest  in 
improving  and  developing  one  farmstead.  Farm  laborers,  however, 
must  necessarily  move  about  frequently  from  one  place  to  another 
and  do  not  often  identify  themselves  completely  with  any  particular 
location.  The  reversed  position  of  nonagricultural  workers  in  rural 
areas  was  due  to  conditions  of  labor  supply  and  demand  in  isolated 
districts.  This  was  most  strikingly  brought  out  in  the  differences 
between  the  open  country  and  villages.  In  the  village  there  was  a 
slight  tendency  for  mobility  to  increase  in  the  lower  occupational 
levels  although  unskilled  laborers  were  a  relatively  stable  group.  In 
the  open  coimtry,  however,  the  most  mobile  groups  were  the  white- 
collar  and  skilled  workers,  and  mobility  decreased  successively  with 
the  other  occupations.  This  was  due  to  the  difficulty  encountered  by 
unskilled  laborers  in  finding  other  work  in  rural  environments  when  their 
original  occupation  was  discontinued.  In  contrast,  white-collar  and 
skilled  workers  were  more  in  demand  in  rural  areas  and  had  greater 
bargaining  power  and  greater  resources  in  seeking  employment.* 

In  every  occupational  group  Negroes  were  much  more  stable  than 
whites  (appendix  table  30).  Since  Negroes  in  nonagricultural  occupa- 
tions were  less  stable  than  those  in  agriculture,  however,  the  com- 
parative differences  between  whites  and  Negroes  were  most  marked  in 
agriculture. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  MOBILITY  AND  FAMILY  TYPE 

Mobility  varied  greatly  among  the  rural  relief  families  in  different 
areas  of  the  country  and  had  different  consequences.  As  pointed  out 
above,  families  in  some  areas  were  much  more  stable  than  those  in 
other  areas. 

So  far  as  the  usual  rural  migratory  movements  are  concerned,  the 
country  may  be  divided  into  areas  which  roughly  correspond  to  the 
length  of  time  since  their  original  settlement.  The  rural  relief  families 
in  the  older  areas  of  the  East  and  South,  having  been  settled  for  genera- 
tions, were  less  mobile  than  those  of  the  North  and  West  where  the 
populations  have  lived  but  a  comparatively  brief  time  and  have  not 
become  firmly  attached  to  the  soil.  Some  modifications  of  this  prin- 
ciple were  introduced  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  States 
where  the  extensive  urbanization  and  industriahzation  have  increased 


*  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  skilled  and 
unskilled  industrial  workers  in  a  rural  environment,  see  Zimmerman,  Carle  C.  and 
Frampton,  M.  E.,  Family  and  Society,  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company, 
Inc.,  1935,  oh.  XVI. 
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the  mobility  of  the  population  generally.^  Another  factor  in  the 
Northeast  is  the  relative  importance  of  foreign  immigration  in  the 
last  50  years.  Thus,  mobihty  is  roughly  correlated  both  with  geo- 
graphical regions  and  with  type  of  agriculture,  and  one  may  say  that 
mobility  in  the  rural  relief  population  increases  as  one  moves  from 
the  East  to  the  West  and  from  the  South  to  the  North. 

The  small-scale  and  yet  rapid  migrations  in  the  South  were  largely 
excluded  by  the  definitions  of  migration  which  were  used  in  this  study. 
A  weU-known  fact  was  concealed  in  so  far  as  residence  was  considered 
according  to  county  and  not  according  to  farmstead.  Since  it  seems 
probable  that  the  most  important  effects  of  migration  are  to  be  found 
in  its  social  results  rather  than  in  its  economic  results,  however,  this 
mobility  in  the  South  was  really  less  serious  for  relief  families  than  that 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  families  in  the  South  normally 
move  only  a  few  miles  at  any  one  time  and  probably  do  not  often  get 
outside  the  bounds  of  their  immediate  primary  group  relationships  so 
that  the  stability  of  the  social  structure  is  maintained.  The  principal 
loss  involved  in  the  high  rate  of  mobility  in  the  South  is  the  degenera- 
tion of  property  and  other  capital  goods  on  the  farm  and,  on  another 
level,  there  is  the  psychological  effect. 

In  contrast,  mobility  in  the  commercial  and  extensive  agricultural 
areas,  particularly  in  the  Wheat  and  Ranching  Areas,  is  of  a  type  which 
maintains  economic  stability  through  property  ownership  or  long-term 
tenantry.  At  the  same  time  it  allows  the  complete  disruption  of 
intimate  social  relationships,  customs  and  traditions,  and  cultural 
values.  Most  of  the  areas  west  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  settled  in 
a  very  recent  period,  and  families  and  groups  have  not  succeeded  in 
sulking  their  roots  deeply  into  the  soil.  Of  even  more  importance  is 
the  fact  that  this  population  is  comparatively  heterogeneous,  and 
settlement  has  been  an  individual  rather  than  a  group  affair.  Migra- 
tions in  this  part  of  the  country  have  continued  to  be  comparatively 
frequent,  over  long  distances,  and  by  individuals  and  families  rather 
than  by  groups  and  communities.  Under  such  conditions  of  mobility 
there  is  a  tendency,  however,  for  the  social  structure  to  become  more 
homogeneous  over  wide  areas  and  for  group  loyalty  to  become  more 
associated  with  the  larger  aggregates  and  less  with  the  inunediate  and 
intimate  primary  group.  Yet,  since  in  the  long  run  a  system  of  stable 
relationships  cannot  be  firmly  built  upon  secondary  groups,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  type  of  mobility  in  this  section  of  the  country  tends  to 
have  more  important  social  effects  than  that  in  the  Cotton  Areas. 
Thus,  in  the  South,  the  immediate  primary  group  relationships  may 

^  See,  for  example,  Whetten,  N.  L.  and  Devereux,  E.  C,  Studies  of  Suburbani- 
zation in  Connecticut,  I.  Windsor,  Bulletin  212,  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Storrs,  Conn.,  1936. 
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be  maintained  to  a  greater  extent  and  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
social  order  may  be  kept  relatively  intact. 

Mobility  is,  then,  related  to  the  type  of  rural  relief  families.®  In- 
dividualized family  groups  are  usually  associated  with  high  rates  of 
mobility ;  and  the  family  type  at  the  opposite  extreme,  in  the  familistic 
society,  is  associated  with  stability.  Such  mobility  may  be  either  a 
cause  of  or  an  effect  of  individuahzation.  Yet  the  understanding  of 
the  direction  of  causation  is  less  important  than  the  appreciation  of 
interdependence  and  of  the  fact  that  the  final  effects  are  not  absolute 
but  relative.  The  first  effects  of  migration  are  possibly  an  increased 
family  unity,  and  the  group  becomes  necessarily  more  self-centered  if 
it  is  to  survive.  Later,  however,  if  this  process  continues  and  is 
prevalent  among  other  families,  a  rapid  mobility  tends  to  break  down 
all  established  social  relations,  including  those  of  the  family.  In  this 
manner  the  individualized  family  has  set  the  prevailing  tone  of  the 
social  structure  in  the  newly  settled  as  weU  as  the  urbanized  sections 
of  the  country.  Familism  is  most  evident  in  the  Appalachian-Ozark 
Area  and  other  areas  of  stability;  and  the  Cotton  Areas,  with  their 
short-distance  mobile  families,  fall  into  an  intermediate  position. 
Here  the  family  has  indeed  become  more  self-conscious  and  more  self- 
centered,  but  the  dominant  familism  of  the  social  system  has  not  been 
destroyed. 

«  For  a  more  detailed  study  of  migration  of  families  during  the  depression  of 
the  early  thirties,  see  Webb,  John  N.,  Migrant  Families,  Research  Monograph 
XVIII,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1938. 
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EDUCATION    OF   RURAL    RELIEF   FAMILIES 


LDUCATION  AS  measured  by  the  number  of  years  of  formal  school- 
ing is  a  valuable  index  of  the  socio-economic  position  of  rural  reUef 
families.  In  general  it  is  correct  to  say  that  there  is  a  rough  correla- 
tion between  social  status  and  the  duration  of  schooling.  This  is  not 
meant  to  imply  any  one-way  relationship  between  the  extent  of  a 
person's  education  and  his  success  in  life.  On  the  average,  however, 
persons  who  have  the  most  abihty,  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
culture,  tend  to  remain  in  established  schools  the  longest.  This  is 
true  in  comparing  large  numbers  of  cases  within  a  particular  area,  but 
different  localities  are  hardly  comparable.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very 
useful  to  compare  the  number  of  years  of  education  for  the  aggregate 
popultition  in  these  different  areas  in  order  to  gain  some  imderstanding 
of  the  comparative  educational  level. 

EDUCATION  OF  HEADS  BY  AREA 

Heads  of  rural  rehef  families  were  on  a  comparatively  low  educa- 
tional level. ^  Less  than  4  percent  were  high  school  graduates  and  only 
about  35  percent  had  as  much  as  a  grammar  school  education  * 
(appendix  table  31).  This  means  that  about  two  out  of  three  of  these 
heads  of  families  had  dropped  out  of  school  some  time  before  the 
eighth  grade.  In  addition,  great  differences  were  evident  between  the 
open  country  and  the  village  heads.  In  every  area  more  of  the  village 
heads  had  completed  the  eighth  grade,  and  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
this  difference  was  11.1  percent.  The  areas  which  stand  out  as 
apparently  providing  the  best  educational  facihties  are  the  urbanized 
and  commercial  sections  (excluding  the  Cotton  Areas),  where  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  heads  had  an  eighth  grade  education  or  better.     In 

*  For  a  comparison  of  the  educational  attainments  of  the  heads  of  relief  and 
nonrelief  households,  see  McCormick,  T.  C,  Comparative  Study  of  Rural  Relief 
and  Non-Relief  Households,  Research  Monograph  II,  Division  of  Social  Research, 
Works  Progress  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  1935,  p.  30  IT. 

*  Data  on  education  were  available  for  October  rather  than  June  1935.  See 
Introduction,  p.  xii. 
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sharp  contrast  were  the  cotton  and  the  self-sufficing  areas  where  very 
small  proportions  of  the  heads  had  the  minimum  grammar  school 
education.^  This  was  true  for  both  races  in  the  South  although 
Negroes  were  on  a  much  lower  educational  level  even  than  whites. 

If  the  length  of  schooling  for  heads  of  rural  relief  families  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  median  school  attainment,  the  areas  retain  the  same 
relative  positions  but  a  generally  more  favorable  impression  is  re- 
ceived. The  median  for  all  heads  of  rural  relief  families  in  the  United 
States  was  6.4  grades,  but  in  the  Com  Belt,  Wheat,  Ranching,  and 
New  England  Areas  this  median  was  more  than  8  grades  (table  29 
and  fig.  25).  Progressive  changes  in  educational  standards  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  are  also  evident  in  that  the  median  number 
of  years  of  schooling  was  higher  for  each  younger  age  period.  How- 
ever, since  the  educational  level  in  New  England  has  been  consistently 
high  for  over  a  century,  the  change  was  not  great  in  this  area,  and  the 
median  was  more  than  8  grades  for  each  age  group.  In  contrast,  the 
rapid  change  in  the  Cotton  South  was  evident,  inasmuch  as  this 
median  was  from  4.5  to  5.7  grades  for  heads  45  years  of  age  and  over 
and  from  5.8  to  8.2  grades  for  heads  aged  16-24  years.  Thus,  promise 
is  given  of  a  future  educational  level  in  the  South  comparable  to  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

A  low  educational  level  is  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  South, 
but  it  is  also  prevalent  in  all  areas  of  the  United  States  where  subsist- 
ence or  small-scale  agriculture  is  predominant.  The  median  school 
attainment  for  rural  relief  heads  of  families  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  and 
Appalachian-Ozark  Areas  was  slightly  more  than  5  grades,  in  the 
Western  Cotton  Area  6.4  grades,  and  in  the  Hay  and  Dairy  and  Lake 
States  Cut-Over  Areas  between  7  and  8  grades.  In  all  other  areas 
the  medians  were  more  than  8  grades.  This  difference  was  most 
important,  however,  for  the  older  heads,  and  in  all  areas  except  the 
Eastern  Cotton  and  Appalachian-Ozark  relief  heads  16-24  years  of 
age  averaged  more  than  8  grades. 

Differences  between  whites  and  Negroes  in  the  South  are  again 
evidenced  in  that  the  median  school  attainment  for  heads  of  rural 
relief  families  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  was  5.9  grades  for  the  whites 
and  2.9  grades  for  the  Negroes  and  in  the  Western  Cotton,  6.7  grades 
for  the  whites  and  5.3  grades  for  the  Negroes.  In  the  Western  Cotton 
Area  the  great  improvement  in  education  in  recent  years  appeared  in 
the  case  of  the  Negro  heads  whose  educational  level  had  been  brought 
up  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  whites  (table  29). 

'  Comparison  of  education  in  the  South  and  other  areas  according  to  years  of 
schooling  is  made  diflBcult  by  the  fact  that  in  many  Southern  States  a  high  school 
education  is  completed  in  11  years  and  a  grade  school  education  in  7  years.  Yet 
this  practice  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  South  so  that  no  standard  can  be  set 
for  the  region  as  a  whole. 
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Table  29. — Averase  '  School  Grade  Completed  by  Heads  of  Rural  Families  Receiving 
General  Relief,  by  Residence,  Area,  and  Age,  October  1935 

[138  counties  and  83  New  England  townships  '] 


Residence  and  area 


TOTAL  RURAL 

All  areas 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro... 

Appalachian-Ozark. 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hayand  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat... 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 

New  England 

OPEN  COUNTRY 

All  areas  < 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over.. 

Hayand  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching.. 

VILLAGE 

All  areas  < 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark... 

Lake  States  Cut-Over .-. 

Hayand  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


Average  grade  completed,  by  age 


Total ' 


5.2 
5.9 
2.9 
6.4 
6.7 
5.3 
5.3 
7.3 
7.9 
8.2 
8.1 
8.2 
8.4 
8.3 


5.1 
5.6 
2.8 
6.4 
6.7 
5.4 
5.1 
7.2 
7.8 
8.0 
8.1 
8.1 
8.0 


5.6 
7.2 
3.1 
6.4 
6.8 
5.1 
5.7 
7.5 
8.0 
8.3 
8.2 
8.3 


16-24 
years 


4.9 
8.2 
8.3 
6.9 
6.5 
8.4 
8.6 
8.7 
8.3 
8.7 
9.4 
8.5 


6.8 
6.4 
4.8 
8.1 
8.2 
6.8 
6.1 
8.4 
8.4 
8.5 
8.3 
8.6 
3.0 


5.9 
7.0 
4.9 
8.4 
8.4 
t 
7.7 
8.3 


8.4 
8.7 


25-34 
years 


5.9 
6.6 
3.5 
7.0 
7.1 
5.9 
6.0 
8.4 
8.3 
8.5 
8.3 
8.3 
8.7 
8.5 


5.7 
6.3 
2.4 
7.0 
7.1 
6.5 
5.8 
8.2 
8.2 
8.5 
8.2 
8.3 
8.3 


7.4 
5.2 
6.7 
7.2 
5.3 
6.3 
8.6 
8.5 
8.6 
8.5 
8.3 
9.0 


35-44 
years 


5.3 
6.  1 
3.0 
6.3 
6.6 
6.2 
6.3 
7.2 
8.0 
8.2 
7.9 
7.9 
8.3 
8.3 


6.1 
5.8 
3.1 
6.3 
6.5 
5.5 
5.2 
7.4 
8.0 
7.7 
7.3 
7.8 
7.2 


2.6 
6.4 
7.0 
4.6 
5.4 
6.8 
8.0 
8.3 
8.2 
8.0 
8.5 


45  years 
and  over 


4.5 
6.2 
1.9 
5.7 
6.1 
4.8 
4.5 
5.4 
6.0 
7.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.2 
8.2 


4.4 
4.8 
2.0 
5.6 
6.9 
4.4 
4.2 
6.3 
6.8 
5.9 
8.1 
8.0 
7.3 


4.8 
7.2 
1.8 
6.1 
6.5 
4.8 
6.0 
5.6 
7.0 
7.9 
7.7 
8.3 
8.3 


t  Median  not  computed  on  a  base  of  fewer  than  50  cases. 

'  Median. 

>  Townships  in  Coimecticut  and  Massachusetts  only. 

»  Exclusive  of  heads  of  families  whose  school  attainment  was  unknown. 

*  Exclusive  of  New  England. 


Although  the  education  of  heads  of  families  16-24  years  of  age  was 
on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  any  older  group  of  family  heads,  there  is 
still  much  which  should  be  done.  Among  the  families  studied,  less 
than  9  percent  of  the  youthful  heads  were  high  school  graduates  and 
more  than  two  out  of  five  were  not  even  grammar  school  graduates 
(appendix  table  32).  For  the  country  as  a  whole  42.1  percent  of  these 
heads  in  the  open  country  and  58.0  percent  in  the  villages  had  at  least 
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8  grades  to  their  credit.  Relatively  small  as  these  proportions  may 
seem,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  these  proportions  are  much  higher 
than  in  the  case  of  all  heads  of  families  (appendix  table  31).  In  every 
area  the  proportion  of  grammar  and  high  school  graduates  was 
considerably  higher  for  heads  16-24  years  of  age  than  for  all  heads. 


to 
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Fig.  25-MEDIAN  SCHOOL  GRADE  COMPLETED  BY  HEADS  OF  RURAL 
FAMILIES  RECEIVING  GENERAL  RELIEF.  BY  AREA 

October  1935 
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EDUCATION  OF  HEADS  BY  OCCUPATION 


The  fact  that  education  and  social  status  are  roughly  correlated  can 
be  demonstrated  best  by  the  proportion  in  each  occupational  group 
that  had  completed  an  eighth  grade  or  a  high  school  education.  The 
proportion  of  high  school  graduates  among  heads  of  rural  rehef 
famiUes  was  about  2  percent  for  agricultural  workers  and  almost  7 
percent  for  nonagricultural  workers  (table  30).  In  addition,  there 
was  a  rough  stratification  within  these  broad  occupational  groups. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  education  was  positively  correlated  with 
occupational  level  within  agriculture  with  the  exception  of  farm 
laborers.  For  the  last  group  there  were  almost  as  many  high  school 
graduates  proportionately  as  in  the  case  of  owners,  and  there  were 
in  fact  more  grammar  school  graduates.  Percentages  for  owners 
were  apparently  unduly  weighted  in  a  downward  direction  by  a  group 
with  but  little  education.  An  example  of  tliis  is  the  fact  that  there 
were  more  owners  with  no  formal  schooling  than  was  the  case  among 
either  tenants  or  farm  laborers.  The  higher  school  attainment  of 
farm  laborers  was  also  due  to  their  lower  average  age  as  more  of  them 
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have  been  affected  by  the  increased  educational  facilities  of  recent 
years. 

In  the  case  of  nonagricultural  workers  there  was  a  well-marked 
hierarchy  which  correlated  education  and  relative  socio-economic 
status.  The  trend  from  low  education  to  high  education  clearly 
followed  the  lines  from  unskilled  to  semiskilled,  to  skilled,  and  to 
white-collar  workers.  Here  the  differences  were  much  more  exag- 
gerated than  in  the  case  of  agricultural  workers,  and  the  proportions 
of  high  school  graduates  ranged  from  33.1  percent  for  white-collar 
workers  to  2.9  percent  for  unskilled  workers.  White-collar  workers 
as  a  class  were  very  clearly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  occupations, 
and  all  of  the  nonagricultural  occupations  were  seen  to  be  on  a  higher 
educational  level  than  those  in  agriculture.  Unskilled  workers,  who 
were  on  the  lowest  level  among  the  nonagricultural  occupations,  were 
on  approximately  the  same  level  as  the  highest  group  in  agriculture. 

The  educational  level  of  the  heads  who  either  were  nonworkers  or 
had  no  usual  occupations  was  also  fairly  high,  inasmuch  as  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  them  had  a  grammar  school  education.  This 
compared  favorably  with  agricultural  workers  and  with  workers  in 
the  lower  levels  of  nonagricultural  occupations. 

EDUCATION  OF  MEMBERS  OTHER  THAN  HEADS 

The  average  school  attainment  for  family  members,  other  than 
heads,  16  years  of  age  and  over  was  more  than  eight  grades  in  each 
area  except  the  Cotton  and  Appalachian-Ozark  Areas  (table  31).  In 
contrasting  the  median  number  of  years  of  schooling  for  members 
falling  within  the  various  age  groups,  it  was  evident  again  that  edu- 
cational standards  have  been  raised  conside^'ably  within  the  last  gen- 
eration. Because  of  the  longer  period  of  school  attendance,  youth 
16-24  years  of  age  had  completed  nine  grades  or  more  on  the  average 
in  the  Com  Belt,  Winter  Wheat,  Ranching,  and  New  England  Areas. 
Most  of  the  rapid  recent  improvement  in  education  has  taken  place 
in  the  South,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  average  school  attain- 
ment even  for  those  45  years  of  age  and  over  was  8  grades  in  the  New 
England,  Spring  Wheat,  and  Ranching  Areas.  That  the  Southern 
States  differ  among  themselves  in  educational  standards  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  median  school  attainment  for  other  family  members 
was  7.6  grades  in  the  Western  Cotton  Area  but  only  5.8  grades  in  the 
Eastern  Cotton  Area. 

Schools  in  many  areas  today  have  relatively  high  standards  and 
long  periods  of  continuous  attendance.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  villages  where  the  average  school  attainment  was  almost  nine 
grades  in  six  of  the  agricultural  areas  studied.  In  contrast,  the 
lowest  average  for  any  group  among  the  sample  families  was  found  in 
the  open  country  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area  where  the  median  school 
attainment  for  persons  45  years  of  age  and  over  was  but  3.7  grades. 
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Table  37.— Average  '  School  Grade  Completed  by  Persons  16  Years  of  Age  and  Over, 
Other  Than  Heads,  in  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief,  by  Residence,  Area, 
and  Age,  October  1935 


[138  counties  and  83  New  England  townships  '] 


Kesidence  and  area 


All  areas. 


TOTAL  RURAL 


Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt... 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 

New  England 


All  areas  *. 


OPEN  COUNTBT 


Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro. 

Appalachian-Oiark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat.. 

Kancbing 


Average  grade  completed,  by  age 


All  areas  *. 


Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White. 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Com  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat. 

Ranching 


Total' 

16-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45  years 

years 

years 

years 

and  over 

7.6 

8.2 

7.4 

6.7 

5,8 

5.8 

6.4 

5,8 

5.6 

4,4 

6.6 

7.3 

6,3 

6.3 

5,5 

3.2 

3.6 

3.9 

3.4 

1,0 

7.6 

8.2 

7.4 

7.0 

6.0 

7.8 

8.4 

7.6 

7.2 

6,6 

6.6 

7.2 

6.7 

5.5 

4.6 

6.3 

7.3 

6.2 

5.4 

4.7 

8.4 

8.7 

8,4 

7.0 

5.6 

8.4 

8.8 

8.4 

8.0 

7.1 

8.6 

9.0 

8.6 

8.4 

7.5 

8.4 

8.6 

8.3 

8.1 

8.1 

8.5 

9.2 

8.5 

8.2 

7.7 

8.8 

9.3 

8,8 

8.6 

8.3 

8.6 

9.0 

8.7 

8.4 

8.2 

7.1 

8.0 

7.0 

6.2 

5.4 

5.5 

5.9 

5.6 

5.3 

3.7 

6.3 

6.9 

6.1 

5.9 

4.6 

2.7 

3.0 

3  4 

1.4 

1.4 

7.6 

8.2 

7.4 

6.9 

6.0 

7.8 

8.3 

7,5 

7.0 

6.6 

6.7 

7.3 

6,7 

6.0 

4.S 

6.0 

6.9 

6,0 

5.1 

4.4 

8.3 

8.6 

8,2 

6.7 

5.1 

8.3 

8.7 

8,3 

7.7 

6.7 

8.5 

8.8 

8,6 

8.3 

7.2 

8.4 

8.5 

8.3 

8.1 

8.3 

8.5 

9.1 

8,5 

8.1 

7.6 

8.5 

8.6 

8,5 

8.4 

8.1 

8.1 

8.6 

8,1 

7.6 

6.3 

f..8 

7.7 

6,4 

6.7 

5.6 

8.1 

8.7 

7,4 

8.3 

6.9 

4.4 

4.8 

4.7 

5.3 

0.8 

7.7 

8.3 

7.7 

7.3 

5.8 

7.9 

8.5 

7.9 

7.5 

6.7 

6.2 

6.9 

t 

t 

4.0 

6.9 

8,1 

6.7 

6.1 

5.2 

8.7 

9.6 

8.8 

8.2 

7.0 

8.5 

9.2 

8.5 

8.2 

7.8 

8.6 

9,5 

8.6 

8.4 

7.6 

8.5 

8.9 

8.5 

8.0 

6.9 

8.6 

9.4 

8.7 

8.5 

7.9 

9.0 

9.9 

8.9 

8,8 

8.3 

t  Median  not  computed  on  a  base  of  fewer  than  50  cases. 

'  Median. 

'  Townships  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  only. 

'  Exclusive  of  members  of  families  whose  school  attainment  was  unknown. 

*  Exclusive  of  New  England. 

In  the  South  the  low  standards  of  education  for  Negroes  dragged 
down  the  average  for  all  families  (table  31).  The  greatest  difference 
between  Negroes  and  whites  appeared  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Area 
where  the  median  for  Negroes  was  less  than  four  grades  at  each  age 
up  to  45  years  and  only  one  grade  for  family  members  of  that  age  and 
over.  In  the  Western  Cotton  Area  the  difference  between  whites  and 
Negroes  was  only  one  grade  for  the  two  age  groups  under  35  years 
and  two  grades  in  the  age  groups  35  years  and  over.     Thus,  the 
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improvement  in  education  in  recent  years  in  the  South  was  reflected 
in  the  school  attainments  of  Negro  family  members. 

In  addition  the  education  of  many  youth  in  rural  relief  families 
was  not  complete  since  they  were  still  attending  school  at  the  time  of 
the  survey.  Indeed  two-fifths  of  the  number  aged  16  and  17  years, 
other  than  heads,  were  still  in  school  as  were  one-tenth  of  those  18-20 
years  of  age  (table  32). 

Table  32. — School  Attendance  of  Youth  16  Through  24  Years  oF  Age,  Other  Than 
Heads,  in  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief,  by  Residence  and  Area,  October 

1935 

[138  counties  and  83  New  England  townships  '] 


Total 

16-17  years 

18-20  years 

21- 

24  years 

Residence  and  area 

s 

a 
1 

o 
o 

a 

t-H 

1 

Si 

a 

a 

3 

1 

a 

a 

3 

o 

1 

a 
Z" 

TOTAL  RUBAL 

All  areas 

25,244 

100.0 

17.0 

83.0 

100.0 

41.4 

68.6 

100.0 

9.7 

90.3 

100.0 

0.9 

99.1 

Eastern  Cotton 

2,364 
2,758 
9,934 
1,632 
2,858 
1,492 
1,470 
492 
568 
l;676 

15,208 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.  p 

15.1 
20.4 
12.8 
17.6 
20.8 
22.0 
14.8 
33.3 
31.7 
19.6 

13.8 

84.9 
79.6 
87.2 
82.4 
79.2 
78.0 
85.2 
66.7 
68.3 
80.6 

86.2 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

34.6 
46.3 
31.2 
48.3 
55.6 
53.2 
32.1 
69.8 
67.6 
61.7 

33.7 

65.4 
53.7 
68.8 
61.7 
44.4 
46.8 
67.9 
30.2 
32.4 
48.3 

66.3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

10.0 
13.2 
7.1 
8.6 
9.7 
14.2 
12.3 
21.1 
15.6 
8.0 

7.7 

90.0 
86.8 
92.9 
91.4 
90.3 
85.8 
87.7 
78.9 
84.4 
92.0 

92.3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

1.6 

1.1 
0.4 
0.4 
0.8 
1.7 
4.3 

0.8 

98.4 
100.0 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over... 

98.9 
99.6 
99.6 

Com  Belt 

99.2 

Spring  Wheat 

98.3 

Winter  Wheat 

96.7 

100.0 

100.0 

OPEN  COUNTRY 

All  areas' 

99.2 

1,756 

1,974 

6,514 

1,194 

1,650 

584 

1,024 

316 

196 

8,360 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

ll."^5 
18.9 
10.6 
17.8 
lfl.4 
16.8 
8.0 
33.5 
31.6 

22.4 

88.5 
81.1 
89.4 
82.2 
83.6 
8.3.2 
92.0 
66.6 
68.4 

77.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

26.8 
44.0 
25.4 
47.8 
47.1 
41.4 
19.3 
66.7 
52.3 

53.6 

73.2 
56.0 
74.6 
52.2 
62.9 
68.6 
80.7 
33.3 
47.7 

46.4 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

6.7 
11.9 
6.0 
7.1 
6.9 
9.2 
6.4 
19.6 
23.5 

13.7 

93.3 
88.1 
94.0 
92.9 
93.1 
90.8 
93.6 
80.4 
76.6 

86.3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

1.8 

0.8 
0.5 
0.7 

0.6 

4.8 

1.3 

98.2 

100.0 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over... 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

99.2 
99.5 
99.3 
100.0 

Spring  Wheat 

99.4 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching .-. 

95.2 
100.0 

VILLAGK 

98.7 

Eastern  Cotton      

608 
784 

3,420 
438 

1,208 
908 
446 
176 
372 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 
100.0 

25.7 
24.2 
17.0 
17.4 
26.8 
25.3 
30.5 
33.0 
31.7 

74.3 
75.8 
83.0 
82.6 
73.2 
74.7 
69.5 
67.0 
68.3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

56.7 
61.8 
42.6 
50.0 
65.7 
61.9 
66.6 
76.9 
77.6 

43.3 
48.2 
67.4 
50.0 
34.3 
38.1 
43.4 
23.1 
22.4 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

19.6 
16.3 
9.2 
12.8 
13.5 
16.7 
24.7 
23.5 
11.3 

80.6 
83.7 
90.8 
87.2 
86.5 
83.3 
75.3 
76.6 
88.7 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1.1 

1.7 

1.4 
6.2 
3.6 

98.9 

Western  Cotton    .. 

100.0 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy.     

98.3 
100.0 
100.0 

Com  Belt ..- 

98.6 

94.8 

Winter  Wheat 

96.4 

Ranching 

100.0 

>  Townships  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  only. 
i  Exclusive  of  New  England. 

Contrasts  among  areas  again  appeared,  and  youth  in  relief  famihes 
remained  in  school  most  often  in  the  Winter  Wheat  and  Ranching 
Areas  and  least  often  in  the  Spring  Wheat,  Appalachian-Ozark,  and 
Eastern  Cotton  Areas.  Opportunities  for  work  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  more  restricted  educational  opportunities,  were  apparent  in 
the  fact  that  youth  in  the  open  coimtry  were  less  likely  to  remain  in 
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Relief  Children  Go  to  School. 
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school  than  were  village  youth.  In  general,  however,  there  was  a 
tendency  for  rural  relief  youth  to  drop  out  of  school  rapidly  after  the 
age  of  16  years,  and  less  than  1  percent  of  those  aged  21-24  years  were 
still  in  school. 

The  situation  of  children  7  through  15  years  of  age  was  similar  to 
that  of  youth,  and  the  proportions  in  school  were  lowest  in  the  south- 
ern areas  and  highest  in  the  New  England,  northern,  and  western 
areas  (appendix  table  33).  A  small  number  had  dropped  out  of  school 
at  each  age  until  12.7  percent  of  those  14  and  15  years  old  were  not  in 
school. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AHAINMENT 

Education  among  rural  relief  families  was  correlated  directly  with 
relative  social  status.  This  held  true  for  occupational  classes  within 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  within  each  area,  and  also  in  comparing 
one  area  with  another.  The  principle  seems  valid  that  the  higher  the 
proportion  of  nonagricultural  occupations  the  higher  is  the  nimiber  of 
years  of  formal  schooling.  In  the  South  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  is  still  in  agriculture  so  the  educational  level  of  relief 
families  is  low  in  comparison  with  the  areas  which  are  more  indus- 
trialized and  urbanized.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  indi- 
viduals in  the  South  are  less  prepared  to  live  successfully  within  the 
social  order  since  less  formal  education  is  demanded  by  agriculture 
and  since  there  is  frequently  more  informal  education  within  the 
family  group  among  farm  families.  Nevertheless,  as  the  South 
becomes  increasingly  industrialized  and  as  its  workers  wish  to  com- 
pete with  those  in  other  areas,  the  necessity  for  higher  educational 
standards  will  be  obvious.  In  the  other  areas  the  average  education 
appears  more  nearly  satisfactory  for  workers  of  this  level,  and  the 
greatest  improvement  can  come  in  these  regions  through  bringing  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  population  up  to  this  standard  and  through 
raising  the  quaHty  of  this  training. 

Needless  to  say,  most  heads  of  rural  rehef  families  are  not  illiterate 
but  have  had  some  formal  schooling.  In  general  the  claim  that 
illiteracy  is  an  aU-important  factor  in  relief  does  not  seem  to  hold. 
Rural  rehef  families  may  not  have  had  a  great  amoimt  of  education 
but  in  general  formal  schooling  is  only  one  of  the  various  factors 
necessary  to  explain  rehef  needs. 
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Appendix  A 


MEANING   OF  TERMS 


OiNCE  MANY  of  the  terms  in  this  study  are  used  not  only  as  the 
rigid  definitions  necessary  for  schedule  enumeration  but  also  in  their 
broader  significance,  a  brief  discussion  of  terminology  is  necessary. 
Additional  terms  have  been  defined  as  they  occurred  in  the  text. 

The  most  important  term  is  naturally  the  word  family.  Histori- 
cally it  was  a  Roman  law  term  which  denoted  the  community  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  in  a  household,  including  slaves  and  other 
servants  as  well  as  members  connected  by  common  descent  or  mar- 
riage. The  original  use  of  the  term  family  was  developed  for  house- 
holds which  were  largely  self-sufl&cing.  Other  definitions  have  empha- 
sized the  biological  or  the  social  aspects  of  the  family,  such  as  blood 
relationships  or  status-determining  roles.  Family  is  also  used  in 
modern  times  for  a  unit  which  has  a  legal  and  economic  basis.^ 
According  to  any  of  these  bases  the  family  may  be  larger  than  the 
household,  or  it  may  exclude  certain  persons  within  the  household. 
This  present  study  is  primarily  socio-economic,  and  the  household  is 
used  as  the  closest  general  statistical  approximation  to  the  family.^ 
By  household  is  meant  essentially  those  persons  dependent  upon  the 
same  family  budget.  In  general  the  members  of  the  household  are 
biologically  related  to  each  other.^ 

*  See  Zimmerman,  Carle  C.  and  Frampton,  Merle  E.,  Family  and  Society,  New 
York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  1935,  ch.  II. 

»  For  a  more  restricted  use  of  the  word  family  with  respect  to  relief  data,  see 
Mangus,  A.  R.,  Changing  Aspects  of  Rural  Relief,  Research  Monograph  XIV, 
Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1938,  appendix  C. 

*  The  actual  definition  used  in  the  study  was  as  follows:  "Relief  Case:  A  relief 
case  consists  of  one  or  more  related  or  unrelated  persons  who  live  together  and  who 
receive  assistance  as  one  unit  and  are  considered  as  one  case  by  the  agency  giving 
the  assistance.  If  two  or  more  families  (or  nonfamily  persons  or  a  combination 
of  families  and  nonfamily  persons)  in  a  household  are  handled  as  separate  cases, 
each  is  a  separate  case  for  the  purpose  of  this  survey."  Form  DRS  110-B, 
Division  of  Research,  Statistics,  and  Finance,  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.  C,  1935,  p.  4. 
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The  concept  family  head  is  a  socio-legal  term  based  upon  privileges 
and  obligations  within  the  family.  American  law  does  not  empha- 
size the  family  head  since  the  legal  rights  of  family  members  are 
stated  in  terms  of  relations  and  of  individual  interests  (domestic 
relations,  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child).  But  ordinarily,  for 
economic  and  social  purposes,  a  family  head  has  the  responsibihty  of 
providing  for  the  family  or  seeing  that  such  provision  is  made.  In 
the  normal  family  of  husband,  wife,  and  children,  the  husband  is 
considered  the  head.  In  the  broken  family  consisting  of  mother  and 
children  or  father  and  children,  either  the  mother  or  the  father  tends 
automatically  to  become  the  head.  In  the  case  where  a  man  or  a 
woman  Uves  with  his  or  her  child  and  the  child's  husband  or  wife, 
with  or  without  others,  such  as  grandchildren  and  outsiders,  the 
tendency  is  for  the  son  or  son-in-law  to  become  head  of  the  family, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  senility  of  the  other  persons.  In  most  cases 
the  family  head  is  determined  by  the  informal  organization  of  the 
family.* 

*  In  the  statistical  study  reported  here  the  instructions  concerning  family  head 
were:  "If  the  household  consists  of  only  one  family,  the  head  of  that  family  is  the 
head  of  the  household.  If  the  household  consists  of  two  or  more  families,  consider 
the  oldest  family  head  as  head  of  the  household,  unless  he  or  she  is  65  years  old 
or  over.  In  such  a  case  consider  as  head  of  the  household  the  oldest  family  head 
who  is  less  than  65  years  old.  In  determining  which  member  is  to  be  designated 
as  head  of  a  family,  proceed  as  follows:  In  cases  of  married  couples,  with  or  without 
children,  designate  the  husband-father  as  head,  except  when  he  is  over  64  years 
of  age  and  is  living  with  a  son  or  daughter  between  the  ages  of  21  and  64  who  is 
working  or  seeking  work  and  who  is  not  a  member  of  another  family  group  in  the 
household.  In  such  a  case  enter  that  son  or  daughter  as  head.  In  the  case  of  a 
widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  single  person  with  children  designate  the  parent 
as  head,  except  when  he  or  she  is  over  64  years  of  age  and  is  living  with  a  son  or 
daughter  between  the  ages  of  21  and  64  who  is  working  or  seeking  work  and  who 
is  not  a  member  of  another  family  group  in  the  household.  In  such  a  case  enter 
that  son  or  daughter  as  head. 

"In  cases  of  households  consisting  only  of  single  and/or  widowed,  divorced,  or 
separated  persons,  without  children,  designate  the  person  with  the  largest  earn- 
ings or  property  rights  as  head.  In  cases  in  which  a  male  and  female  are  equally 
eligible  to  be  considered  as  head  of  a  family  give  preference  to  the  male.  If  two 
or  more  persons  of  the  same  sex  are  equally  eligible  to  be  considered  as  head  of  a 
family  give  preference  to  the  oldest.  No  schedule  should  be  filled  for  only  one 
person  under  16  years  of  age.  If  such  a  person  is  living  with  adults  who  are  not 
his  parents  and  if  he  is  the  only  member  of  the  household  who  is  receiving  relief, 
the  members  of  the  family  with  whom  he  is  living  should  be  entered  on  the 
schedule  also. 

"AU  members  of  the  head's  immediate  family  and  all  non-family  persons  should 
be  shown  in  their  relationship  to  the  head.  When  a  second  or  third  group  in  the 
relief  case  constitutes  a  family  unit,  the  head  of  the  relief  case  must  be  designated 
head  (1)  and  the  heads  of  the  other  families  as  head  (2),  head  (3),  etc.,  showing 
also  their  relationship  to  head  (1).  The  relationship  of  the  other  members  of  the 
second  family  must  be  shown  to  head  (2),  other  members  of  the  third  family  to 
head  (3),  etc.     *     *     *."     Ibid.,  pp.  18-20. 
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The  term  reliej,  as  used  in  this  study,  means  grants  by  public  and 
semipublic  agencies.*  Rehef  generaUy  means  an  economic  considera- 
tion given  to  a  needy  person  without  regard  to  an  economic  quid  pro 
quo  or  return.  In  the  depression  of  the  last  few  years  the  Federal 
Government  has  given  two  types  of  general  relief,  work  relief  and 
direct  reliej.  Work  relief  has  usually  been  given  for  services  of  some 
public  nature  similar  to  those  widespread  under  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  of  1933  and  under  the  Works  Program  of  1935  and 
later  years.  In  this  case  a  quid  pro  quo  or  return  of  some  kind  or 
other  was  secured  by  the  pubhc  or  conmiimity  for  the  rehef  given. 
In  some  cases  work  rehef  has  included  a  situation  in  which  men  have 
been  hired  to  work  for  themselves,  as,  for  example,  in  the  planting  of 
their  own  gardens  or  the  building  of  sanitary  conveniences  on  property 
which  they  own  or  on  which  they  hve.     It  generally  is  assumed  that 

*  The  exact  definition  is  as  follows:  "ReHef:  The  type  of  relief  received  to 
render  a  case  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  study  may  be  one  or  both  of  the  following: 

1.  Any  form  of  material  relief  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  FERA  funds. 

2.  Unemployment  relief  in  any  material  form  provided  it  is  supported  wholly 
or  in  part  by  public  relief  funds,  i.  e.,  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  funds 
designated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  unemployment  rehef. 

These  may  include: 

(a)  'Direct'  relief:  Material  relief  in  the  form  of:  cash,  orders  for  food,  clothing, 
fuel,  household  necessities,  rent,  medical  care  given  in  the  cUent's  home  or  in  a 
doctor's  oflBce  (but  not  medical  care  given  in  a  cUnic  or  hospital),  transportation, 
moving  expenses,  etc. — for  which  the  client  is  not  required  to  work  for  the  benefits 
received. 

(b)  'Work'  relief:  Temporary  emergency  employment  through  ERA,  generally 
on  some  specified  project  undertaken  by  the  municipal,  county,  State,  or  Federal 
Government  (or  several  of  these  in  cooperation) . 

"In  some  areas  a  person  working  on  a  particular  work  relief  project  may  be 
paid  according  to  a  stipulated  wage  scale,  but  only  up  to  the  limit  of  the  relief 
agency's  budgetary  allowance  for  his  type  of  case.  In  other  places,  a  person 
receiving  so-caUed  'direct'  relief  is  required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work,  under 
direction  of  the  relief  agency,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  his  budgetary  allowance, 
but  which  work  is  not  (generally)  on  a  definite  work  rehef  project,  and  for  which 
no  wage  scale  is  set.  This  or  any  other  form  of  relief  given  under  the  requirements 
that  some  work  be  done  should  be  considered  'work'  relief,  unless  it  is  reported 
as  direct  relief  to  the  State  ERA. 

Do  not  include: 

1 .  Cases  which  received  only  services  from  the  relief  agency  but  which  received 
no  material  aid. 

2.  Cases  which  received  only  surplus  commodities. 

3.  Cases  receiving  Mothers*  Pension  or  other  formis  of  regular  assistance  which 
are  not  reported  to  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

4.  Transient  cases — interstate  and  intrastate  transient  cases  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  survey. 

5.  Cases  which  received  only  emergency  orders  pending  investigation  of  their 
applications  for  relief  if  the  application  was  rejected.  However,  if  the  case  was 
accepted  for  relief,  the  date  of  the  emergency  order  is  to  be  considered  the  date 
of  first  relief."     Ibid.,  pp.  2-3. 
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these  private  types  of  work  relief  have  a  pubhc  purpose  or  will  help 
to  bring  about  the  permanent  rehabilitation  of  the  family.  Direct 
relief  is  made  in  the  form  of  gifts  to  dependent  families  with  regard  to 
their  needs  but  without  expectation  of  visible  return.  The  legal  basis 
of  such  gifts  Ues  in  the  concept  of  "status"  ^  in  which  it  is  held  that  a 
member  of  society,  no  matter  how  unfortunate  he  may  be,  has  inher- 
ited the  right  at  least  to  sustenance  and  to  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  concept  rehabilitation  is  related  closely  to  some  forms  of  work 
relief.  A  special  rural  rehabilitation  program  ^  was  established  in 
April  1934  under  the  direction  of  the  State  emergency  relief  adminis- 
trations to  assist  rural  relief  families  ®  to  become  self-sustaining. 
Rehabilitation  differs  from  relief  to  the  extent  that  many  of  the 
rehabilitation  grants  are  made  in  terms  of  capital  goods.  Relief 
itself  is  ordinarily  made  in  money  or  consumers'  goods.  The  assump- 
tion back  of  rehabihtation  is  that  the  provision  of  capital  goods,  such 
as  a  cow,  a  horse,  a  plow,  a  season's  rental  on  a  piece  of  land,  or  the 
adjustment  of  previous  debts,  wiU  enable  a  family  to  produce  suffi- 
ciently so  that  it  will  have  not  only  consumers'  goods  for  the  present 
but  can  also  in  time  accumulate  further  capital  goods  in  order  to  regain 
complete  self-support.  Beneficiaries  have  been  expected  to  make 
repayments  in  cash,  in  kind,  or  in  work  on  approved  work  projects 
for  all  advances  received.^  The  rural  rehabilitation  program  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  was  terminated  on  June  30, 
1935,  and  rural  rehabilitation  cases  became  the  responsibility  of  the 
Resettlement  Administration. '°  Since  September  1937  they  have 
been  under  the  care  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

For  purposes  of  the  schedule  enumeration  it  was  necessary  to  define 
clearly  the  reUef  status  of  the  family  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  A 
family  accepted  on  relief  rolls  during  the  month  of  the  siu-vey  which 
had  never  before  received  relief  from  the  agency  accepting  it  was  desig- 
nated as  a  new  or  opened  case.  A  family  which  had  been  given  relief 
at  some  time  previously  and  which  was  again  accepted  for  relief  by 

•  Status  is  a  concept  in  law  used  to  define  rights  which  cannot  be  alienated  as 
can  most  of  the  obligations  of  contract. 

^  Division  of  Research,  Statistics,  and  Records,  Monthly  Report  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  June  1  Through  June  30,  1936,  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  p.  13. 

*  For  a  statement  concerning  rehabilitation  families,  see  Asch,  Berta  and 
Mangus,  A.  R.,  Farmers  on  Relief  and  Rehabilitation,  Research  Monograph  VIII, 
Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1937,  ch.  II. 

'  Division  of  Research,  Statistics,  and  Records,  Monthly  Report  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  May  1  Through  May  31,  1934,  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  pp.  6-8. 

"  Division  of  Research,  Statistics,  and  Records,  Monthly  Report  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  August  1  Through  August  31,  1935,  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  p.  14. 
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the  same  agency  after  having  received  no  relief  for  at  least  1  full 
calendar  month  or  after  having  lost  Works  Progress  Administration 
employment  or  Resettlement  status  was  designated  as  a  reopened 
case.  A  case  to  which  an  agency  had  ceased  giving  relief  from  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration  funds,  whether  or  not  the 
family  continued  to  receive  aid  from  some  other  Government  agency, 
was  considered  a  closed  case. 

The  data  included  in  this  study  are  restricted  to  the  rural  popula- 
tion receiving  relief.  The  rural  population  is  defined  according  to 
the  United  States  Census  as  persons  living  on  a  farm,  in  the  open 
country  but  not  on  a  farm,  or  in  a  village  with  less  than  2,500  popu- 
lation. A /arm  is  defined  as  having  at  least  3  acres  of  land  or  a  pro- 
ductivity valued  at  $250  or  more  if  it  is  less  than  3  acres  in  size." 
Oyen  country  nonjarm  is  generally  taken  to  mean  residence  in  an  unin- 
corporated region.  In  this  study  it  includes  all  nonagricultural 
families  living  outside  of  conununities  with  a  population  of  50  or  more. 
Conversely,  a  village  is  defined  as  a  center  of  population  containing 
60  to  2,500  persons.  Since  a  community  has  been  defined  in  terms 
of  house  aggregation  and  density  of  population  on  the  land,  it  excludes 
townships  as  municipal  corporations  and  other  definitions  sometimes 
used  for  community.  In  New  England  townships  imder  the  name 
of  "towns"  are  considered  minor  pubUc  municipal  corporations  and 
seldom  is  there  any  other  type  of  mmiicipal  corporation  except  a 
large  aggregate  known  as  a  city.  Since  all  New  England  towns  are 
considered  incorporated,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  resident  who  is 
not  in  an  incorporated  region.  Consequently,  it  is  difiicult,  and  to  a 
large  extent  of  Httle  value,  to  attempt  to  classify  New  England  fami- 
lies as  to  whether  they  do  or  do  not  reside  in  villages. 

1*  "A  'farm'  for  census  purposes  is  all  the  land  which  is  directly  farmed  by  one 
person,  either  by  his  labor  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  members  of  his  house- 
hold or  hired  employees.  The  land  operated  by  a  partnership  is  likewise  con- 
sidered a  farm.  A  'farm'  may  consist  of  a  single  tract  of  land  or  of  a  number  of 
separate  tracts,  and  these  several  tracts  may  be  held  under  different  tenures,  as 
when  one  tract  is  owned  by  the  farmer  and  another  tract  is  rented  by  him.  When 
a  landowner  has  one  or  more  tenants,  renters,  croppers,  or  managers,  the  land 
operated  by  each  is  considered  a  farm.  Thus,  on  a  plantation  the  land  operated 
by  each  cropper  or  tenant  was  reported  as  a  separate  farm,  and  the  land  operated 
by  the  owner  or  manager  by  means  of  wage  hands,  likewise,  was  reported  as  a 
separate  farm.  The  enumerators  were  instructed  not  to  report  as  a  farm  any 
tract  of  land  of  less  than  3  acres,  unless  its  agricultural  products  in  1929  were 
valued  at  $250  or  more."  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Abstract  of  the  Fifteenth  Census 
of  the  United  States:  1930,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1933,  p.  497. 
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Appendix  B 


SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLES 


Table   7.— Intensity  oF  General  Relief  ^   in  the  United  States,  by  Residence,  July  1933 
Through  December  1935  (Estimated) 


Year  and  month 


1033 
July 

August 

September-. 

October 

November. . 
December. . 

1934 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June.. 

July 

August 

September.. 
October 


Percent  of  population  on  relief 


Total         Kural        Urban 


13.1 
12.6 
11.4 
11.5 
12.8 
10.3 


10.3 
12.0 
14.6 
14.5 
14.2 
14.6 
15.3 
15.4 
15.5 


10.1 
10.2 
8.1 
8.9 
10.6 
8.0 


9.3 
9,8 
11.3 
10.5 
11.6 
12.2 
12.8 
14.1 
13.8 
13.3 


15.2 
14.3 
13.8 
13.4 
14.4 
11.9 


10.2 
10.7 
12.6 
17.5 
16.6 
15.7 
15.8 
16.1 
Ifi.  6 
17.1 


Year  and  month 


1934— Continued 

November 

December 

1935 

January 

February , 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September.. 

October , 

November , 

December , 


Percent  of  population  on  relief 


Total        Rural       Urban 


16.1 
17.0 


17.6 
17.5 
17.3 
16.8 
16.2 
15.2 
14.6 
14.1 
13,0 
12.4 
11.6 
8.7 


14.0 
14.8 


15.6 
15.2 
14.8 
14.1 
13.2 
11.4 
10.3 
9.1 
8.3 
7.9 
6.8 
3.2 


17.6 
18.6 


19.1 
19.2 
19.1 
18.7 
18.4 
17.9 
17.7 
17.7 
16.5 
15.7 
15.0 
12.7 


'  Percentage  ratio  of  total  estimated  number  of  cases  to  all  families  of  the  same  residence  class. 

Sources:  Smith,  Mapheus  and  Mangus,  A.  R.,  Cases  Receiving  General  Relief  in  Urban  and  Rural  Areat, 
July  19SS-Dtcember  1935  (Estimated),  Research  Bulletin  Series  III,  No.  1,  Division  of  Social  Research, 
Works  Progress  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  Aueust  22,  1936;  and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fifteenth 
Census  of  the  United  mates:  19S0,  Population  Vol.  II,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1933. 


Table  2.^ncidence  of  General  Relief  in  Rural  Areas,  October  1933  Through  October 

1935 

[1^  countiesl 


Rural  relief  cases  per  lOO  rural  families 

Area 

October 
1933  1 

October 
1934  > 

February 
1935 

Jime 
1935 

October 
1935 

All  areas ...  

9.0 

13.7 

15.2 

10.5 

7.9 

Eastern  Cotton    .  . 

12.4 
6.1 

16.5 

18.6 
5.1 
2.8 
9.8 

12.0 
6.8 

11.3 
21.2 
18.5 
32.1 
8.1 
8.7 
32.4 
16.4 
13.0 

8.5 
24.9 
19.8 
38.9 
11.5 
12.0 
33.6 
18.8 
16.5 

5.7 
11.0 
19.6 
31.7 

7.6 

22!  9 
10.6 
12.3 

3.3 

Western  Cotton      .  .  . 

8.4 

Appalachian-Ozark- .....      ... 

19.7 

Lake  States  Cut-Over  . 

26.3 

5.7 

Com  Belt     

3.2 

14.2 

Winter  Wheat 

7.0 

RuTifhing 

7.1 

'  Computed  from  data  in  Unemploymint  Relief  Census,  October  19SS,  Report  No.  2,  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  1934,  table  9. 

'  Data  from  Survey  of  the  Rural  Relief  Situation,  October  1934,  Division  of  Research,  Statistics,  and 
Finance,  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Table  3. — Age  of  Heads  of  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief,  by  Residence  and 

Area,  June  1935 

[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Residence  and  area 


Total  1 


Number     Percent 


Afe  in  years 


5&-64 


65  and 
over 


TOTAL  RURAT. 

All  areas 

Eastern  Cotton -.- 

Western  Cotton... 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over.. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Com  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 

New  England 

OPEN  rOTJNTRT 

All  areas  ' 

Eastern  Cotton 

Western  Cotton 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over.. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Com  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 

VILLAGE 

All  areas'... 

Eastern  Cotton 

Western  Cotton 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. . 

Hay  and  Dairy. 

Com  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


62,  777 


100.0 


23.1 


22.8 


21.2 


15.3 


7,730 
7,266 
17, 016 
3,776 
8,626 
7,512 
3,374 
1,288 
1,886 
4,303 


35, 768 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


7.4 
9.6 
9.1 
6.6 
6.2 
6.3 
6.6 
9.8 
7.3 
5.9 


8.0 


22.5 
25.1 
24.4 
22.3 
20.4 
22.7 
30.2 
29.7 
21.3 
16.0 


24.8 


21.9 
21.2 
23.3 
20.9 
23.5 
23.2 
24.8 
23.3 
22.6 
23.0 


23.3 


20.6 
17.9 
21.6 
21.5 
23.2 
21.7 
19.7 
18.9 
17.7 
24.3 


20.5 


16.4 
12.4 
15.3 
15.8 
14.9 
16.6 
13.3 
12.1 
17.2 
18.5 


14.6 


11.2 
13.8 
6.3 
12.9 
11.8 
9.5 
5.4 
6.2 
13.9 
12.3 


5,002 

4,684 

12,066 

2,480 

5,028 

2,802 

2,386 

670 

650 


22,  706 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


7.4 
9.6 
9.3 
5.9 
6.4 
7.1 
6.0 
10.7 
6.5 


22.9 
27.1 
25.9 
21.4 
20.7 
23.6 
32.3 
32.8 
19.4 


21.8 


21.0 
20.8 
24.0 
22.3 
25.0 
24.0 
25.2 
25.1 
22.1 


22.0 


18.9 
17.2 
20.7 
22.7 
23.2 
22.9 
19.9 
17.6 
19.1 


21.7 


16.9 
12.1 
14.8 
15.8 
14.4 
14.3 
13.3 
9.6 
19.1 


15.9 


12.9 
13.2 
5.3 
11.9 
10.3 
8.1 
3.3 
4.2 
13.8 


11.2 


2,728 
2,582 
4,950 
1.296 
3,598 
4,710 
988 
618 
1,236 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


7.4 
9.5 
8.6 
8.0 
5.8 
5.8 
8.1 
8.7 
7.8 


21.7 
21.8 
21.0 
a4.0 
19.9 
22.4 
24.7 
26.2 
22.3 


23.6 
21.8 
21.4 
18.2 
21.6 
22.7 
23.9 
21.4 
22.8 


23.8 
19.0 
2.3.9 
19.1 
23.1 
21.0 
19.4 
20.4 
17.0 


15.5 
13.0 
16.5 
15.7 
15.6 
17.9 
13.4 
14.9 
16.2 


8.0 
14.9 

8.6 
15.0 
14.0 
10.2 
10.5 

8.4 
13.9 


'  Exclusive  of  heads  of  families  whose  age  was  unknown. 
'  Exclusive  of  New  England. 

Table  4. — Age  of  Heads  of  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief,  by  Usual  Occupa- 
tion, June  1935 

[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Usual  occupation 


Total. 

Agriculture 

Farm  operator.. 

Owner 

Tenant 

Cropper '... 

Farm  laDorer 

Nonagriculture 

White  collar 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

No  usual  occupation 


Total  1 


Number     Percent 


52, 938 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Age  in  years 


16-24       25-34        35^4       45-54       55-64 


9.1 
7.2 
4.0 


14.2 
7.8 
8.1 
3.2 
8.5 
8.7 

22.1 


27.2 
25.6 
14.1 
32.2 
32.0 
31.5 
26.3 
25.7 
21.5 
30.9 
26.2 
21.9 


25.6 


24.7 
25.5 
25.1 
26.1 
24.0 
22.5 
26.5 
27.8 
27.5 
29.1 
25.5 
23.3 


23.4 


22.9 
24.6 
30.9 
21.4 
19.7 
18.3 
24.2 
23.1 
30.0 
20.0 
24.1 
18.6 


15.6 


16.1 
17.1 
25.9 
11.5 
14.5 
13.5 
15.2 
15.3 
17.8 
11.5 
15.5 
14.1 


'  Exclusive  of  heads  of  families  who  were  nonworkers  or  whose  age  was  unknown. 
>  In  the  2  Cotton  Areas. 
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Table  5. — Age  of  Heads  oF  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Cotton  Areas,  by  Color  and  ^Usual  Occupation,  June  1935 


[44  counties] 


Color  and  usual  occupation 


Total  1 


Number     Percent 


Age  in  years 


16-24       25-34       35-44       45-54       65-64 


WmTE 

Total 

Agriculture 

Farm  operator 

Owner 

Tenant 

Cropper 

Farm  laborer. 

Nonagriculture 

White  collar 

Skilled- 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled. 

No  usual  occupation 

NEGRO 

Total 

Agriculture 

Farm  operator 

Owner 

Tenant 

Cropper 

Farm  laborer 

Nonagriculture 

White  collar 

Skilled. 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

No  usual  occupation 


9,014 


6,502 

3,662 

604 

1,438 

1,520 

1,940 

3,164 

504 

472 

762 

1,426 

348 


3,192 


2,114 

1,104 

164 

446 

604 

1,010 

1,048 

30 

48 

60 

910 

30 


100.0 


10.6 


29.3 


24.7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


10.9 
9.0 
3.6 
9.0 
11.2 
14.2 
9.9 
11.5 
4.2 
9.4 
11.4 
13.2 


28.2 
27.0 
11.9 
26.7 
33.0 
30.8 
31.1 
30.6 
25.8 
35.5 
30.7 
28.2 


25.1 


23.6 
23.4 
19.6 
24.8 
23.7 
23.8 
26.5 
24.6 
27.5 
27.0 
26.6 
25.9 


25.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
t 
t 
100.0 
100.0 

t 


8.1 

4.3 

1.3 

4.0 

6.6 

12.3 

9.9 

t 

t 

6.7 

10.3 

t 


24.8 

25.4 

13.0 

25.6 

28.9 

24.2 

26.6 

t 

t 

29.7 

26.4 

t 


25.2 

24.1 

20.8 

24.2 

25.0 

26.3 

26.7 

t 

t 

27.0 

27.3 

t 


21.4 


22.1 
23.9 
33.2 
25.6 
18.7 
18.9 
20.8 
21.4 
28.9 
17.1 
19.9 
15.5 


23.3 


23.1 
25.7 
35.0 
26.6 
22.6 
20.0 
23.5 


23.3 
22.4 

t 


14.0 


15.2 
16.7 
31.8 
13.9 
13.4 
12.3 
11.7 
11.9 
13.6 
11.0 
11.4 
17.2 


17.4 


18.8 

20.6 

29.9 

19.7 

17.9 

17.2 

14.3 

t 

t 

13.3 

13.6 

t 


t  Percent  not  computed  on  a  base  of  fewer  than  50  cases. 

'  Exclusive  of  heads  of  families  who  were  nonworkers  or  whose  age  was  unknown. 
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Table  6.— Sex  of  Heads  oF  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  RelieF,  by  Residence  and 

Area,  June  1935 


[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Residence  and  area 


Number     Percent 


Male 


Female 


TOTAL   RURAL 


All  areas. 


Eastern  Cotton 

Western  Cotton 

Appalachian-Ozark 

h&ke  States  Cut-Over- 
Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt ..- 

Spring  Wheat- 

Winter  Wheat ..- 

Ranching 

New  England ..- 


AU  areas  '. 


OPEN  COUNTRY 


Eastern  Cotton 

Western  Cotton 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over- 
Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt-- 

Spring  Wheat ..- 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


All  areas  ' . 


Eastern  Cotton 

Western  Cotton-- 

Appalachian-Ozark  -  - . 
Lake  States  Cut-Over- 
Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


62, 831 


7,732 
7,268 
17,016 
3,814 
8,  626 
7,512 
3,374 
1,288 
1,886 
4,315 


35,  802 


5,002 
4,686 
12, 066 
2,512 
5,028 
2,802 
2,386 
670 
650 


22,  714 


2,730 
2,582 
4,950 
1,302 
3,598 
4,710 
988 
618 
1,236 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


85.6 


70.7 
82.7 
86.4 
90.9 
89.9 
89.7 
92.8 
91.6 
84.4 


87.3 


71.2 
86.7 
87.7 
91.4 
91.9 
94.1 
96.2 
95.5 
88.6 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


69.6 
75.6 
83.3 
89.9 
87.2 
87.1 
84.6 
87.4 
82.2 


14.4 


29.3 
17.3 
13.6 
9.1 
10.1 
10.3 
7.2 
8.4 
15.6 
13.4 


28.8 
13.3 
12.3 
8.6 
8.1 
5.9 
3.8 
4.5 
11.4 


17.3 


30.4 
24.4 
16.7 
10.1 
12.8 
12.9 
15.4 
12.6 
17.8 


•  Exclusive  of  New  England. 
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Table  7. — Male  Heads  of  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief,by  Residence,  Area, 

and  Age,  June  1935 


[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Total* 

Age  in  years 

Average' 
age 

Residence  and  area 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

16-24 

25-34 

35-44 

46-64 

66-«4 

65  and 
over 

TOTAL  EDBAL 

All  areas.       

53.740 

100.0 

8.0 

24.5 

22.9 

21.0 

14.5 

9.1 

42.1 

5,462 
6,014 
14,704 
3,430 
7,756 
6,738 
3,132 
1,180 
1,592 
3,732 

31,236 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

8.2 
10.5 
9.7 
6.3 
6.2 
6.1 
6.6 
10.3 
7.5 
5.9 

8.4 

24.9 
26.1 
26.1 
23.1 
21.5 
24.1 
30.9 
30.0 
23.1 
16.7 

26.1 

21.6 
21.2 
23.2 
21.5 
23.7 
23.3 
25.5 
22.9 
23.4 
22.7 

23.4 

20.3 
17.9 
20.7 
21.7 
23.3 
21.8 
19.0 
19.3 
18.2 
24.6 

20.2 

16.1 
11.9 
14.2 
16.0 
14.3 
16.1 
13.0 
11.2 
15.5 
18.4 

13.7 

10.0 
12.4 
6.1 
12.4 
11.0 
8.6 
5.0 
6.3 
12.3 
11.7 

8.2 

42.4 

40.8 

40.6 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

44.1 

43.9 

Corn  Belt       - 

43.0 

Spring  Wheat.  

39.4 

Winter  Wheat  

38.7 

42.8 

New  England.  .  . 

46.4 

OPEN  COITNTEY 

41.1 

Eastern  Cotton 

3,562 
4,062 
10,  580 
2,264 
4,620 
2,636 
2,296 
640 
676 

18, 772 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

8.3 
10.6 
9.9 
5.6 
6.4 
6.8 
6.1 
11.3 
6.6 

7.7 

25.2 
27.6 
27.7 
22.3 
21.4 
24.1 
32.7 
32.8 
20.1 

23.4 

20.1 
20.9 
24.0 
22.7 
25.1 
24.6 
26.0 
25.0 
24.4 

22.0 

18.9 
17.4 
19.6 
22.7 
23.4 
23.0 
19.0 
18.1 
18.7 

21.6 

15.6 
11.6 
13.6 
15.4 
14.1 
14.0 
12.9 
8.4 
17.4 

15.1 

11.9 

11.9 
5.3 

11.3 
9.6 
7.5 
3.3 
4.4 

12.8 

10.2 

42.7 

Western  Cotton.-        

40.1 

39.7 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

44.2 

Hay  and  Dairy     . . 

43.3 

Corn  Belt 

42.3 

Spring  Wheat 

38.8 

Winter  Wheat 

36.9 

Ranching.. 

44.0 

VILLAGE 

All  areas  ' 

43.1 

Eastern  Cotton.  . 

1,900 
1,952 
4,124 
1,166 
3,136 
4,102 
836 
540 
1,016 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

8.1 
10.1 
9.2 
7.7 
5.9 
5.7 
7.9 
9.3 
8.1 

24.5 
23.0 
22.0 
24.8 
21.6 
24.0 
26.2 
26.7 
24.8 

24.0 
21.9 
21.2 
19.0 
21.9 
22.6 
24.2 
20.4 
22.8 

22.8 
19.1 
23.6 
19.7 
23.2 
21.0 
18.9 
20.7 
17.9 

14.3 
12.5 
15.9 
14.4 
14.5 
17.4 
13.2 
14.4 
14.4 

6.3 
13.4 
8.1 
14.4 
12.9 
9.3 
9.6 
8.6 
12.0 

41.8 

Western  Cotton. . 

42.2 

Appalachian-Ozark _.. 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

43.4 
43.7 

44.8 

Corn  Belt 

43.6 

41.1 

Winter  Wheat 

41.4 

42.0 

1  Exclusive  of  male  heads  of  families  whose  age  was  unknown. 

'  Median. 

•  Exclusive  of  New  England. 
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Table  8. — Female  Heads  of  Rural   Families  Receiving  General   Relief,  by  Residence 
Area,  and  Age,  June  1935 

[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Total  1 

Age  in 

years 

Average « 
age 

Residence  and  area 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

16-24 

26-34 

36-44 

45-54 

66-64 

66  and 
over 

TOTAL  RUBAL 

All  areas 

9,037 

100.0 

5.8 

15.3 

22.1 

22.3 

20.1 

14.4 

47.5 

Eastern  Cotton 

2,268 
1,252 
2,312 
346 
870 
774 
242 
108 
294 
671 

4,532 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

5.5 
5.3 
4.9 
9.8 
6.0 
7.8 
7.4 
3.7 
6.1 
5.3 

6.3 

16.8 
20.8 
14.7 
14.6 
10.4 
12.1 
17.4 
26.9 
11.6 
11.9 

16.5 

22.9 
20.9 
23.5 
14.5 
21.6 
21.4 
16.5 
27.8 
18.4 
24.8 

21.9 

21.3 
17.6 
27.3 
19.7 
21.8 
21.2 
29.8 
14.8 
15.0 
21.9 

22.5 

19.6 
15.0 
22.2 
23.0 
20.9 
20.7 
18.2 
22.2 
26.5 
19.3 

20.8 

14.0 
20.4 

7.4 
18.5 
19.3 
16.8 
10.7 

5.6 
22.4 
16.8 

13.0 

46.8 

Western  Cotton            .  -  .    . 

46.2 

47.0 

60.2 

50.0 

Corn  Belt 

48.6 

Spring  Wheat 

47.4 

Winter  Wheat 

41.8 

Ranching --. 

New  England                ..    . 

63.8 
48.2 

OPEN  COUNTBY 

47.3 

Eastern  Cotton 

1,440 

622 

1,486 

216 

408 

166 

90 

30 

74 

3,934 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

t 

100.0 
100.0 

5.3 
3.2 

4.7 
9.3 
6.9 
10.8 
4.4 

6.4 
6.4 

17.5 
23.5 
14.1 
13.0 
12.3 
14.5 
20.0 
t 
13.5 

14.5 

23.0 
20.6 
24.0 
16.7 
24.0 
15.7 

6.7 
t 

6.4 

21.8 

18.8 
16.1 
28.5 
23.0 
20.6 
21.6 
42.3 
t 
21.6 

22.1 

20.1 
15.4 
23.4 
20.4 
18.6 
19.3 
24.4 
t 
32.6 

19.6 

15.3 
21.2 

5.3 
17.6 
17.6 
18.1 

2.2 

21.6 
15.7 

46.7 

Western  Cotton    . 

46.3 

47.0 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

49.3 

47.8 

Com  Belt  -      

48.7 

49.0 

Winter  Wheat 

65.8 

VILLAGE 

All  areas ' 

47.8 

Eastern  Cotton 

828 
630 
826 
130 
462 
608 
152 
78 
220 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

5.8 
7.3 
5.3 
10.8 
6.2 
6.9 
9.2 
5.1 
6.4 

15.5 
18.1 
16.7 
16.9 
8.7 
11.6 
15.8 
23.1 
10.9 

22.7 
21.3 
22.6 
10.8 
19.5 
23.0 
22.4 
28.3 
22.7 

25.8 
19.0 
26.2 
13.8 
22.9 
21.1 
22.4 
17.9 
12.7 

18.4 
14.6 
19.9 
27.7 
22.9 
21.1 
14.4 
17.9 
24.6 

11.8 
19.7 
11.4 
20.0 
20.8 
16.4 
15.8 
7.7 
22.7 

46.8 

Western  Cotton    

46.2 

47.1 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

52.8 

61.8 

Com  Belt.. - 

48.6 

Spring  Wheat              ..         

46.7 

Winter  Wheat 

42.2 

Ranching 

52.4 

t  Percent  not  computed  on  a  base  of  fewer  than  60  cases. 

•  Exclusive  of  female  heads  of  families  whose  age  was  unknown. 

•  Median. 

»  Exclusive  of  New  England. 
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TabI*  75.— Size  oF  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief,  by  Residence  and  Area, 

June  1935 


[13S  coanties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Residence  and  area 


Total' 


Number     Percent 


Number  of  persons  in  family 


8-9 


10  or 
more 


TOTAL  BUBAL 

All  areas 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over.. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Com  Belt 

Spring  Wheat. 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching. 

New  England 

OPEN  COUNTRY 

All  areas ' 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro... 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over.. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 

VTLLAOE 

All  areas'.. 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro.. 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over.. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt.. 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


62,809 


7,732 
6,084 
2,648 
7,268 
6,432 
1,836 
17.016 
3,792 
8,626 
7,512 
3,374 
1,288 
1,886 
4,315 


35, 782 


5,002 
3,366 
1,636 
4,686 
3,610 
1,176 
12.066 
2.492 
5.028 
2,802 
2.386 
670 
650 


22,712 


2,730 

1.718 

1.012 

2,582 

1,922 

660 

4,950 

1,300 

3.598 

4,710 

988 

618 

1,236 


100.0 


33.3 


28.9 


16.8 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


10.3 
6.6 

17.4 
8.7 
5.5 

18.1 
6.1 

21.8 

10.3 
8.8 
8.3 
6.8 

17.6 

15.1 


7.5 


35.8 
34.6 
38.1 
35.3 
36.  1 
32.8 
30.4 
29.8 
34.2 
36.6 
28.8 
35.7 
32.2 
35.6 


30.4 


29.0 
32.5 
22.3 
30.0 
32.2 
23.7 
30.4 
24.2 
27.5 
30.4 
26.8 
33.5 
26.4 
26.6 


29.9 


16.5 
18.3 
13.0 
16.0 
16.4 
14.8 
19.6 
13.2 
16.6 
15.2 
18.7 
15.7 
16.0 
14.0 


18.8 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


9.6 
6.8 

17.1 
7.1 
4.2 

15.8 
3.3 

21.2 
9.1 
6.1 
7.3 
4.8 

19.4 


12.5 


33.6 
33.0 
34.8 
32.7 
33.8 
29.3 
27.6 
29.8 
32.3 
32.8 
26.2 
31.0 
31.3 


37.5 


29.3 
32.3 
23.2 
31.5 
33.2 
26.4 
31.6 
24.2 
27.6 
32.8 
26.5 
35.8 
24.3 


27.8 


17.7 
19.6 
13.7 
17.7 
18.0 
16.7 
21.7 
12.6 
17.4 
18.0 
20.0 
17.9 
16.3 


14.2 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 


11.6 
8.0 
17.8 
11.6 
8.0 
22.1 
12.9 
22.9 
12.1 
10.4 
10.7 
9.1 
16.7 


40.0 
37.7 
43.7 
40.0 
40.3 
38.8 
37.0 
30.1 
36.7 
39.0 
34.8 
40.7 
32.5 


28.4 
32.8 
20.8 
27.4 
30.3 
19.1 
27.5 
24.0 
27.3 
28.9 
27.7 
31.1 
27.5 


14.4 
15.9 
11.9 
13.0 
13.5 
11.5 
14.1 
14.6 
15.5 
13.5 
15.7 
13.3 
15.9 


7.8 


6.1 
6.2 
6.0 
7.3 
7.4 
7.0 
9.9 
7.8 
7.6 
6.4 
10.2 
6.4 
6.7 
6.0 


9.3 


7.1 
7.0 
7.2 
8.0 
8.1 
7.7 

11.2 
8.6 
9.3 
7.6 

U.O 
7.2 
6.6 


4.4 

4.7 
4.0 
6.0 
6.1 
5.8 
6.8 
6.2 
5.2 
5.6 
8.3 
5.5 
5.3 


3.3 


2.3 
1.8 
3.2 
2.7 
2.4 
3.6 
3.7 
3.2 
3.8 
2.6 
7.2 
1.9 
2.1 
2.8 


4.1 


2.8 
2.3 
4.0 
3.0 
2.7 
4.1 
4.6 
3.6 
4.3 
2.7 
9.0 
3.3 
2.2 


1.2 
0.9 
1.8 
2.0 
1.8 
2.7 
1.7 
2.3 
3.2 
2.6 
2,8 
0.3 
2.1 


>  Exclusive  of  families  whose  size  was  unknown. 

>  Exclusive  of  New  England. 
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TabI*  16. — Size  of  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief,  by  Usual  Occupation  of 
Head,  Area,  and  Color,  June  1935 


[138  counties  "] 


Total  > 

Number  of  persons  in  family 

head,  area,  and  color 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  or 
more 

ALL  ABEAS 

Total 

58,454 

100.0 

9.5 

16.2 

16.8 

16.1 

12.9 

10.0 

7.1 

4.8 

3.2 

3.4 

24,  976 
18,  126 
6,418 
9,684 
2,024 
6,850 
23,136 

10, 342 
10, 512 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

2.7 
2.0 
3.6 
1.2 
1.2 
4.4 
7.4 

30.6 
6.0 

11.2 
9.5 
10.0 
8.4 
13.6 
15.7 
14.8 

31.6 

17.5 

16.9 
15.7 
14.1 
15.9 
19.6 
20.3 
18.4 

13.5 
18.0 

17.4 
17.3 
15.2 
18.3 
18.1 
17.8 
18.0 

9.4 
18.1 

14.7 
14.9 
13.9 
15.7 
14.3 
14.0 
14.0 

6.0 
14.2 

12.2 
12.9 
13.4 
12.8 
11.7 
10.4 
10.4 

3.6 
10.8 

9.1 
9.7 
9.6 
10.0 
8.8 
7.5 
6.9 

2.4 
6.5 

6.6 
7.3 
8.0 
7.2 
5.4 
4.7 
4.3 

1.5 
4.4 

4.5 
5.2 
5.7 
5.2 
3.9 
2.6 
2.7 

0.8 
2.4 

4.7 

Farm  operator 

Owner 

Tenant 

Cropper' 

Farm  laborer 

Nonagriculture 

No  usual  occupation 
or  non worker 

EASTERN    AND    WEST- 
EBN     COTTON 
AREAS — WHITE 

Total   

5.5 
6.5 
5.3 
3.5 
2.6 
3.1 

O.fl 
2.1 

5,502 
3,562 
604 
1,438 
1,520 
1,940 
3,164 

1,846 
4,484 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

1.3 
0.8 
2.6 
0.8 
0.1 
2.2 
4.2 

23.2 
17.7 

12.4 
10.9 
12.9 
8.1 
12.8 
15.1 
16.4 

34.4 
20.8 

17.1 
17.5 
14.6 
15.9 
20.3 
16.3 
21.1 

16.3 
15.3 

19.2 
20.2 
22.6 
19.8 
19.3 
17.7 
20.0 

11.6 
13.3 

16.5 
15.8 
18.3 
16.0 
14.6 
17.7 
14.7 

6.4 
9.5 

12.8 
12.7 
13.2 
13.9 
11.4 
13.0 
10.9 

4.0 
7.9 

8.6 
8.5 
7.9 
8.1 
9.1 
8.8 
6.4 

2.1 

5.8 

5.8 
6.1 
2.3 
8.3 
5.5 
5.2 
3.7 

1.5 
3.7 

3.3 
3.8 
2.6 
4.5 
3.7 
2.4 

0.4 

2.7 

3.0 

Farm  operator 

Owner 

Tenant 

Cropper 

Farm  laborer 

Nonagriculture 

No  usual  occupation 
or  nonworker 

EASTERN    AND    WEST- 
ERN     COTTON 
AREAS— NEGRO 

Total 

3.7 
3.0 
4.6 
3.2 
1.6 
1.6 

0.3 
3.3 

2,114 

1,104 

154 

446 

504 

1,010 

1,050 

1,320 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

4.8 
2.7 
3.9 
0.4 
4.4 
7.1 
9.0 

45.1 

14.1 
11.2 
11.7 
5.8 
15.8 
17.2 
21.4 

30.7 

17.0 
15.3 
15.5 
12.1 
17.8 
19.3 
17.9 

10.3 

16.7 
15.3 
14.3 
16.7 
14.3 
18.2 
17.1 

5.0 

12.3 
13.9 
13.0 
14.8 
13.5 
10.6 
11.6 

3.5 

10.6 
12.9 
14.3 
13.0 
12.3 
8.1 
9.9 

2.0 

8.8 
9.2 
7.8 
11.2 
7.9 
8.3 
5.3 

1.5 

5.7 
7.2 
6.5 
9.9 
5.2 
4.0 
2.9 

1.1 

4.0 
5.6 
6.5 
6.7 
4.4 
2.2 
3.0 

0.5 

6  0 

Farm  operator 

Owner 

Tenant 

Cropper 

Farm  laborer 

Nonagriculture 

No  usual  occupation 
ornon  worker 

6.7 
6.5 
9.4 
4.4 
5.1 
1.9 

0.3 

1  Exclusive  of  New  England  townships. 

»  Exclusive  of  families  whose  size  was  unknown. 

'  In  the  2  Cotton  Areas. 
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TabI*  17. — Age  of  Persons  in  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief,  by  Residence 

and  Area,  June  1935 


[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Residence  and  area 


TOTAL  EUEAL 

All  areas 


Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro -. 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy.— 

Com  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 

New  England 


OPEN  coxTsr&r 


All  areas'. 


Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton , 

White 

Negro... 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Com  Belt 

Spring  Wheat.. 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


TTLLAOE 


All  areas'. 


Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro.- 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Com  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


Total  1 


Number 


270, 60« 


31, 670 
21,686 

9,984 
30,556 
23,348 

7,208 
79,608 
14,586 
37,004 
31, 130 
16, 472 

5,388 

7,322 
16,870 


104,854 


21,404 
14, 874 

6,530 
20,630 
15, 696 

4, 934 
60,168 

9,776 
22,612 
12,450 
12, 274 

3,020 

2,520 


88,782 


10, 266 
6,812 
3,454 
9,926 
7,652 
2,274 

19,340 
4,810 

14, 392 

18,680 
4,198 
2,368 
4,802 


Per- 
cent 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Age  in  years 


Under 
10 


26.2 


25.8 
25.5 
26.9 
20.4 
26.8 
26.1 
27.3 
23.7 
27.2 
25.1 
30.3 
24.9 
27.9 
21.0 


28.1 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


27.2 
27.2 
27.2 
27.8 
28.1 
26.9 
28.8 
24.2 
27.9 
25.8 
31.6 
26.9 
29.3 


24.2 


23.1 
21.8 
26.0 
23.0 
23.7 
23.7 
22.8 
22.7 
25.8 
24.5 
27.0 
22.7 
27.2 


10.7 


10.7 
17.1 
15.8 
16.4 
15.9 
17.9 
17.4 
16.3 
16.8 
16.4 
16.6 
15.4 
15.7 
16.7 


17.0 


17.0 
17.1 
16.8 
16.3 
15.8 
17.9 
17.6 
16.6 
17.6 
16.0 
16.5 
15.1 
10.0 


10.0 


10.0 
10.9 
14.1 
16.6 
16.2 
17.9 
16.9 
15.9 
15.7 
15.1 
16.8 
15.7 
16.6 


16.3 


15.0 
16.8 
16.4 
10.7 
17.6 
14.1 
17.2 
17.3 
14.9 
15.0 
16.3 
18.3 
16.1 
16.3 


16.3 


15.2 
15.1 
15.3 
16.7 
17.5 
14.2 
17.1 
16.8 
14.8 
16.0 
16.4 
18.7 
13.3 


16.3 


16.7 
17.2 
15.7 
10.7 
17.5 
14.0 
17.2 
18.4 
15.0 
15.4 
16.0 
17.8 
10.1 


11.9 


11  9 
12.9 

9.6 
12.5 
13.2 
10.0 
11.8 
12.2 
10.0 
12.5 
13.5 
14.1 
12.0 

9.7 


12.0 


11.7 
13.1 
8.6 
12.9 
13.7 
10.2 
11.9 
11.7 
10.5 
12.8 
14.0 
14.9 
11.2 


11.9 


12.2 
12.7 
11.3 
11.7 
12.3 
9.7 
11.7 
13.3 
10.8 
12.3 
11.9 
13.0 
12.6 


36-44 


9.4 
9.7 
8.7 
9.3 
9.4 
8.8 
9.2 
9.6 

10.7 

10.3 
9.3 

11.0 
9.6 

11.2 


8.7 
8.9 
8.1 
8.7 
8.8 
8.7 
9.1 
9.9 
10.9 
10.6 
9.0 
10.9 
9.6 


10.9 
11.4 
9.8 
10.4 
10.7 
9.1 
9.6 
9.0 
10.6 
10.1 
10.1 
11.1 
9.0 


46-64 


7.9 
8.1 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.2 
7.0 


9.2 
0.9 
7.5 
7.3 
10.7 


7.5 


7.1 
7.5 
0.4 


7.0 
0.9 
9.2 
8.0 
9.0 
6.8 
6.2 
8.4 


9.0 


9.4 
9.4 
9.3 
8.3 
8.6 
7.7 
9.7 
8.1 
9.4 
9.3 
7.2 
9.1 
6.7 


66-64 


5.9 
6.8 
6.9 
5.1 
4.8 
5.9 
6.1 
0.1 
6.0 
6.6 
4.2 
4.9 
6.4 
7.7 


6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
4.8 
4.5 
6.6 
4.6 
6.0 
6.1 
6.4 
3.7 
3.7 
6.8 


6.2 
6.1 
6.4 
5.8 
6.6 
6.6 
6.7 
6.3 
6.3 
7.2 
5.5 
6.3 
0.2 


65  and 
over 


6.3 


5.1 
10.3 
0.2 
5.0 
10.0 
4.4 
5.9 
6.3 
6.4 
2.9 
3.9 
6.0 
6.7 


4.8 


7.4 
6.4 
11.9 
6.» 
4.8 
9.5 
4.0 
6.6 
4.6 
4.4 
2.0 
3.6 
6.6 


6.0 


5.6 
4.6 
7.4 
0.0 
6.6 
11.3 
6.6 
6.3 
6.5 
6.1 
6.6 
4.3 
6.2 


■  Exclusive  of  persons  whose  age  was  unknown. 
1  Exclusive  of  New  England. 
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Table  18.— Sex  of  Persons  in  Rural  Families  Receivins  General  Relief,  by  Residence  and 

Area,  June  1935 


[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Residence  and  area 


Total  I 


Number      Percent 


Male 


All  areas. 


TOTAL  EXJEAL 


Eastern  Cotton 

Western  Cotton 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 

New  England 


All  areas  *. 


OPEN  COUNTRY 


Eastern  Cotton 

Western  Cotton 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Com  Belt .- 

Spring  Wheat- 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


All  areas '. 


Eastern  Cotton 

Western  Cotton 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Com  Belt... 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


270, 752 


31, 692 
30,566 
79, 618 
14,682 
37, 030 
31, 134 
16, 482 
5,388 
7,322 
16,938 


164, 970 


21,410 
20,636 
60,176 
9,860 
22,620 
12, 452 
12,276 
3,020 
2,620 


88,844 


10, 282 
9,930 

19, 342 
4,822 

14,410 

18, 682 
4,206 
2,368 
4,802 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


50.9 


47.5 
49.8 
51.0 
55.6 
51.4 
51.5 
61.3 
50.7 
51.1 
52.2 


51.3 


48.4 
50.3 
61.3 
55.7 
52.0 
62.9 
62.2 
51.5 
52.2 


49.8 


45.8 
48.9 
50.1 
65.0 
50.4 
50.7 
48.6 
49.6 
50.5 


49.1 


52.5 
50.2 
49.0 
44.5 
48.6 
48.5 
48.7 
49.3 
48.9 
47.8 


48.7 


51.6 
49.7 
48.7 
44.3 
48.0 
47.1 
47.8 
48.5 
47.8 


50.2 


54.2 
51.1 
49.9 
45.0 
49.6 
49.3 
51.4 
50.4 
49.5 


I  Exclusive  of  persons  whose  sex  was  unknown. 
I  Exclusive  of  New  England. 
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Tab/*  19, — Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief   With  Persons  in  Dependent  Age 
Groups,  by  Residence  and  Area,  June  1935 


[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Residence  and  area 


Number 


Percent 


Children 

under 

16  years 

only 


Aged  65 
years 

and  over 
only 


Children 
under  16 
years  and 
aged  65 
years  and 
over 


No  person 
under  16 
years  or 
65  years 
and  over 


TOTAL  BUBAL 


All  areas. 


Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 

New  England 


OPEN  COUNTBY 


All  areas '. 


Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro— 

Western  C  otton 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Com  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


TILLAQK 


All  areas  >. 


Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White...- 

Negro 

Appalachian-0  zark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranchintr 


62,809 


7,732 
5.084 
2,648 
7,268 
5,432 
1,836 
17, 016 
3,792 
8,626 
7,512 
3.374 
1,288 
1.886 
4,315 


35,  782 


6,002 
3.  m6 
1,636 
4,686 
3.510 
1,176 
12,066 
2.492 
5.028 
2.802 
2.386 
670 
650 


22,712 


2,730 

1,718 

1,012 

2,582 

1,922 

660 

4,950 

1,300 

3,598 

4,710 

988 

618 

1,236 


100.0 


60.4 


13.1 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


57.1 
62.6 
46.5 
60.0 
63.7 
49.  1 
66.0 
51.8 
60.6 
68.0 
68.7 
62.3 
58.2 
51.1 


64.7 


14.2 
10.8 
20.7 
14.8 
12.0 
22.9 
10.1 
15.7 
14.3 
13.8 
8.7 
9.2 
16.4 
17.2 


11.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


58.6 
64.7 
46.0 
63.0 
66.7 
62.0 
70.2 
52.2 
63.9 
62.0 
71.8 
65.7 
69.1 


55.6 


16.2 
11.2 
23.5 
13.7 
11.3 
20.7 
9.0 
15.0 
12.4 
10.8 
6.9 
7.4 
16.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


54.4 
58.6 
47.3 
64.6 
58.3 
43.9 
55.8 
51.3 
65.9 
55.6 
61.3 
68.6 
67.8 


12.2 
9.9 
16.2 
16.8 
13.4 
26.7 
12.9 
Ifi.  9 
16.9 
15.6 
16.4 
11.0 
17.0 


5.3 


8.1 
6.3 
11.6 
6.2 
5.2 
9.3 
6.3 
3.6 
4.0 
4.4 
2.8 
2.9 
3.2 
4.3 


6.2 


9.5 
7.0 

14.7 
6.8 
5.6 

10.6 
7.0 
3.8 
4.2 
6.3 
2.6 
3.9 
3.4 


5.6 
6.0 
6.5 
5.3 
4.7 
7.0 
4.5 
3.2 
3.7 
3.9 
3.2 
1.9 
3.1 


21.2 


20.6 
20.3 
21.2 
19.0 
19.1 
18.7 
17.6 
28.9 
21.1 
23.8 
19.8 
25.6 
22.2 
27.4 


17.7 


16.7 
17.1 
15.8 
16.6 
16.5 
16.7 
13.8 
29.0 
19.5 
21.9 
19.7 
23.0 
22.1 


25.2 


27.8 
28.5 
30.0 
23.3 
23.6 
22.4 
26.8 
28.6 
23.5 
24.9 
20.1 
28.6 
22.1 


■  Exclusive  of  families  for  which  age  of  members  was  unknown. 
>  Exclusive  of  New  England. 
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Table  24. — Employment  Status  of  Workers  '  in  Rural  Families  Receiving  General  Relief 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cotton  Areas,  by  Color  and  Usual  Occupation,  June  1 935 


[44  counties] 


Color  and  usual  occu- 

Total workers  > 

Employed 

Unem- 
ployed 

Total  employed 
workers 

At  usual 
occupa- 
tion 

At  other 
than 
usual 

pation 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Agricul- 
ture 

Nonagri- 
culture 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

occupa- 
tion 

WHITK 

Total 

13,902 

100.0 

30.1 

6.8 

63.1 

5,130 

100.0 

88.4 

11.6 

Agriculture - 

8,118 

3,644 

622 

1,474 

1,548 

4.474 

4,290 

738 

532 

1,100 

1,920 

1,494 

5,486 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 

100.0 

49.7 

67.4 

86.9 

75.9 

51.5 

35.3 

3.6 

1.9 

6.4 

3.1 

3.9 

34.1 

1.7 
2.5 
0.6 
2.0 
3.7 
1.1 
18.6 
20.9 
17.3 
15.5 
19.9 

10.4 

48.6 
30.1 
12.5 
22.1 
44.8 
63.6 
77.8 
77.2 
76.3 
81.4 
76.2 
100.0 

55.5 

4,176 

2,546 
544 

1,148 
854 

1,630 
954 
168 
126 
204 
456 

2,444 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

91.7 
89.9 
97.8 
92.2 
82.0 
94.4 
74.2 
78.6 
46.0 
73.5 
80.7 

95.5 

8.3 

Farm  operator 

Owner    

10.1 
2  2 

Tenant -.- 

7  8 

Cropper 

Farm  laborer 

18.0 
5.6 
25  8 

White  collar 

Skilled  

21.4 
54.0 

Semiskilled 

26.5 
19.3 

No  usual  occupation 

NEGRO 

Total        

4.5 

3,616 

1,130 

156 

452 

522 

2,486 

1,642 

34 

54 

66 

1,388 

328 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

t 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

51.3 

74.2 

88.4 

85.4 

60.2 

40.9 

1.0 

t 

3.7 

3.0 

0.7 

0  6 

0.8 
0.7 
2.6 
0.9 

0.9 
35.1 
t 
14.8 
21.2 
36.6 

47.9 
25.1 
9.0 
13.7 
39.8 
58.2 
63.9 
t 
81.5 
75.8 
62.7 
99.4 

1,884 

846 

142 

390 

314 

1,038 

558 

14 

10 

16 

618 

2 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 
100.0 

t 
t 
t 

100.0 

t 

95.6 

94.1 

94.4 

94.4 

93.6 

96.9 

95.3 

t 

t 

t 

97.3 

t 

4.4 

Farm  operator 

5.9 
5.6 

Tenant 

5.6 

Cropper.. 

Farm  laborer 

Nonagriculture     

6.4 
3.1 
4.7 

White  collar 

Skilled         

t 
t 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled     

t 
2.7 

No  usual  occupation. . . 

t 

t  Percent  not  computed  on  a  base  of  fewer  than  50  cases. 

>  Persons  16  through  64  years  of  age  working  or  seeking  work. 

'  Exclusive  of  workers  whose  usual  occupation  or  employment  status  was  unknown. 
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TabI*  25.— Reason  for  Accession  of  Rural  Families  Receiving  General   Relief,  by  Resi- 
dence and  Area,  June  1935 


[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Residence  and  area 


Total  1 


Number    Percent 


Loss  of 
employ- 
ment ' 


Loss  or 
deple- 
tion of 
assets 


Crop 
failure 
or  loss 
of  live- 
stock 


Insuf- 
ficient 
income 


Became 
unem- 
p'oyabie 


Other 
reasons 


TOTAL  RURAL 

All  areas 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro. -- 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark--- 
Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy.. 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat... 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching. 

New  England 

OPEN  COUNTRY 

All  areas  3 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro. 

Western  Cotton. 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark . . . 
Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


VILLAGE 

All  areas' 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark... 
Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat.. 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


62, 829 


7,732 
5,084 
2,648 
7,268 
5,432 
1,836 
17,016 
3,814 
8,626 
7,512 
3,374 
1,288 
1,886 
4,313 


35, 802 


5,002 

3,366 

1,636 

4,686 

3,510 

1,176 

12,066 

2,512 

5,028 

2,802 

2,386 

670 

650 


22,714 


2,730 

1,718 

1,012 

2,582 

1,922 

660 

4,950 

1,302 

3,598 

4,710 

988 

618 

1,236 


100.0 


24.6 


33.6 


12.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


27.3 
27.3 
27.4 
28.5 
28.9 
27.5 
14.1 
27.2 
35.5 
30.2 
13.6 
18.0 
34.8 
26.2 


17.7 


22.1 
26.1 
14.4 
21.2 
23.2 
15.5 
48.6 
34.2 
29.1 
30.1 
14.8 
33.3 
26.7 
48.9 


31.7 


8.4 
8.6 
8.0 
19.3 
19.9 
17.4 
10.7 
8.9 
8.4 
13.2 
59.4 
22.4 
16.5 
0.2 


22.1 


14.7 
11.4 
20.9 
11.9 
11.3 
13.6 
11.5 
10.9 
14.2 
14.3 

6.0 
12.0 

8.9 
14.6 


13.1 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


23.6 
24.2 
22.4 
22.4 
22.4 
22.3 
9.7 
20.4 
30.5 
21.3 
4.4 
9.3 
20.3 


35.0 


20.9 
24.8 
13.1 
20.9 
22.1 
17.2 
48.3 
37.4 
27.8 
21.1 
8.4 
23.6 
26.8 


33.9 


12.1 
11.9 
12.3 
28.3 
29.1 
26.0 
13.8 
12.7 
13.9 
31.9 
81.4 
39.7 
33.2 


2.7 


15.0 
12.2 
20.8 
10.3 
10.1 
10.9 
13.8 
12.9 
15.9 
16.8 

2.4 
12.6 

7.4 


10.9 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


34.2 
33.2 
35.7 
39.8 
40.7 
37.0 
24.9 
39.9 
42.6 
35.5 
35.8 
27.5 
42.2 


24.2 
28.9 
lfi.4 
21.9 
25.2 
12.4 
49.2 
27.6 
30.8 
35.6 
30.2 
44.0 
27.2 


1.7 
2.1 
1.0 
2.9 
3.2 
2.1 
3.2 
1.4 
0.7 
2.0 
6.5 
3.6 
7.8 


14.1 
10.0 
21.1 
14.6 
13.4 
18.2 
5.9 
6.9 
11.9 
12.8 
11.1 
11.3 
9.7 


5.2 


10.1 
8.1 

14.0 
2.7 
2.5 
3.3 
5.5 
5.1 
6.6 
1.8 
4.8 
2.5 
2.9 
6.0 


4.7 


10.3 

8.1 
14.7 
2.0 
1.7 
3.2 
6.0 
3.9 
6.9 
1.0 
1.5 
1.5 
2.8 


6.8 


9.7 
7.9 
12.8 
3.8 
4.0 
3.3 
6.8 
7.4 
7.6 
2.3 
7.9 
3.6 
2.9 


10.6 


17.4 
18.6 
15.3 
16.4 
14.2 
22.8 

9.6 
13.7 

6.2 
10.4 

2.4 
11.8 
10.2 

4.2 


10.7 


18.1 
18.8 
16.7 
16.1 
14.6 
20.4 
9.4 
12.7 
6.0 
7.9 
1.9 
13.4 
10.6 


11.7 


16.1 
17.9 
13.0 
17.0 
13.6 
27.0 
10.0 
16.9 

6.4 
11.8 

8.5 
10.0 
10.2 


'  Exclusive  of  cases  for  which  reason  for  opening  or  reopening  was  unknown. 

»  Within  4  months  prior  to  accession.    For  cases  in  which  the  worker  lost  his  job  more  than  4  months  prior 
to  accession  to  relief,  a  more  immediate  reason  for  opening  the  case  was  given. 
t  Exclusive  of  New  England. 
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Table  26.— Relief  History  of  Rural  Families  Receiving  Relief,  by  Residence  and  Area, 

June  1935 


[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Residence  and  area 


Total  1 


Number     Percent 


Continu- 
ously on 
relief  Feb- 
ruary 
through 
June 


Opened 
March- 
June 


Reopened 
March- 
June 


TOTAL  RURAL 

All  areas. .-- 

Eastern  Cotton 

White. 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro... 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt_- 

Spring  Wheat... 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 

New  England 

OPEN  COUNTRY 

All  areas  2.. 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro. 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro.. 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy.. 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat. 

Ranching 

VILLAGE 

All  areas' 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro... --- 

Western  Cotton. 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark. 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt. 

Spring  Wheat- 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


62, 823 


100.0 


7,728 
5,080 
2,648 
7,268 
5,432 
1,836 
17,016 
3,812 
8,026 
7,512 
3,374 
1,288 
1,886 
4,313 


35,  798 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


5,000 

3,364 

1,636 

4,686 

3,510 

1,176 

12,  066 

2,510 

5,028 

2,802 

2,386 

6'0 

650 


22,  712 


2,728 

1,716 

1,012 

2,582 

1,922 

660 

4,950 

1,302 

3,598 

4,710 

988 

618 

1,236 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


74.3 


66.6 
62.5 
74.5 
80.3 
79.1 
83.9 
71.8 
73.3 
79.3 
77.5 
81.4 
76.7 
70.0 
68.8 


73.9 


66.5 
62.1 
75.3 
83.0 
81.9 
83.0 
70.1 
74.0 
79.7 
73.4 
80.4 
72.8 
70.6 


76.0 


66.9 
63.2 
73.3 
75.4 
74.0 
79.7 
76.2 
71.9 
78.8 
79.9 
84.0 
80.9 
69.7 


14.4 

19.0 

17.4 

20.1 

8.8 

16.7 

8.3 

11.4 

9.2 

11.7 

5.4 

10.7 

11.2 

17.0 

11.3 

15.4 

10.9 

9.8 

11.9 

10.6 

4.9 

13.7 

6.2 

17.1 

12.3 

17.7 

19.1 

12.1 

10.5 


12.8 
15.4 
7.7 
6.1 
7.0 
6.1 
10.9 
11.3 
11.2 
15.0 
5.7 
7.2 
11.8 


11.5 


17.4 
21.4 
10.5 
12.2 
13.2 
9.1 
12.0 
11.4 
10.4 
10.1 
2.8 
5.2 
12.6 


15.6 


20.7 
22.5 
17.0 
10.9 
11.1 
10.9 
19.0 
14.7 
9.1 
11.6 
13.9 
20.0 
17.6 


12.5 


15.7 
15.4 
16.2 
12.4 
12.8 
11.2 
11.8 
16.7 
10.8 
10.0 
13.2 
13.9 
17.7 


'  Exclusive  of  families  whose  relief  history  was  unknown. 
J  Exclusive  of  New  England. 
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Table  27. — Averase  '  Amount  of  General  Relief  Received  by  Rural  Families,  by  Resi- 
dence, Area,  and  Type  of  Relief,  June  1935 


[138  counties  and  83  New  England  townships  >] 


Residence  and  area 


Total' 


Number 

of 
families 


Average 
amount 
of  relief 


Work  relief 


Number 

of 
families 


Average 
amount 
of  relief 


Direct  relief 


Number 

of 
families 


Average 
amount 
of  relief 


Both  work  and 
direct  relief 


Number 

of 
families 


Average 
amount 
of  relief 


TOTAL  RURAL 

All  areas 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark... 
Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy. 

Com  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 

New  England 

OPEN  COUNTRY 

All  areas  * 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro -. 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt - 

Spring  Wheat , 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 

VILLAGE 

All  areas  * 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negro... 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Appalach  ian-0  zark . . . 
Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 


67,827 


7,026 
4,558 
2,468 
6,892 
6,152 
1,740 
16,084 
3,538 
8,106 
6,944 
3,180 
1,212 
1,686 
3,159 


33, 476 


4,630 

3,044 

1,486 

4,480 

3,352 

1,128 

11, 392 

2,318 

4,734 

2,538 

2,264 

628 

592 


21, 192 


2,496 
1,614 

982 
2,412 
1,800 

612 
4,692 
1,220 
3,372 
4,406 

916 

584 
1,094 


$17 


27, 117 


$18 


22,440 


$13 


3,092 
2,224 

868 
3,616 
2,942 

674 
9,348 

654 
2,160 
3,344 
1,552 

762 

388 
2,201 


15,950 


2,524 
1,288 
1,236 
2,408 
1,610 

898 
4,846 
2,118 
6,090 
2,774 

640 

226 
1,084 

730 


12,838 


1,764 
1,372 

392 
2,340 
1,920 

420 
7,290 

412 
1,288 
1,296 
1,028 

424 

108 


1,918 

1,040 

878 

1,604 

1,010 

594 

3,004 

1,408 

2,962 

964 

458 

108 

422 


8,872 


1,328 
852 
476 

1,276 

1,022 
254 

2,058 
242 
872 

2,048 
624 
338 
280 


248 

358 

804 

500 

304 

1,842 

710 

2,138 

1,810 

182 

118 

662 


8,270 


1,410 
1,046 
364 
868 
700 
168 
1,890 
766 
856 
826 
988 
224 
214 
228 


632 
216 
536 
422 
114 
1,098 
498 
494 
278 
778 
% 
62 


3,354 


662 
414 
148 
332 
278 
54 
792 
268 
362 
548 
210 
128 
152 


$25 


1& 
18 
13 

14 
16 
13 
17 
34 
36 
29 
30 
19 
33 


1  Mean. 

»  Townships  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  only. 

)  Exclusive  of  cases  opened  or  reopened  during  the  month  and  of  cases  for  which  tyi>e  or  amount  of  relief 
was  unknown. 
*  Exclusive  of  New  England. 
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Tabia  28.— Amount  of  General  Relief  Received  by  Rural  Families,  by  Residence  and 

Area,  June  1935 


[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Biesidence  and  area 


TOTAL  BUBAL 

All  areas.- 

Eastern  Ootton 

White 

Negro 

Westerh  Cotton 

White- 

Negro 

A.ppalachian-Ozark . . . 
Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dair'y 

Com  Belt- 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 

New  England 

OPEN  COUNTRY 

All  areas  ' 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negiio- 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark . . . 
Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Com  Belt 

Spring  Wheat - 

Winter  Wheat 

Ranching 

VILLAGE 

All  areas ' 

Eastern  Cotton 

White 

Negrt) 

Western  Cotton 

White 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark . . . 
Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Com  Belt 

Spring  Wheat-.- 

Winter  Wheat - 

Ranching 


Total  I 


Num- 
ber 


68,567 


7,026 
4,558 
2,468 
6,892 
6,152 
1,740 
16, 084 
3,538 
8,106 
6,944 
3,180 
1,212 
1,686 
3,889 


33, 476 


4,530 
3,044 
1,486 
4,480 
3,352 
1,128 
11,392 
2,318 
4,734 
2,538 
2,264 
628 
592 


21, 192 


2,496 
1,514 

982 
2,412 
1,800 

612 
4,692 
1,220 
3,372 
4,406 

816 

584 
1,094 


Per- 
cent 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

lon.o 

100.0 


Amount  of  relief 


$l-$4 


10.4 


20.2 

13.5 

32.8 

19.3 

16.2 

28.6 

11.7 

3.2 

3.9 

8.8 

6.6 

10.4 

2.5 

1.9 


12.1 


23.2 
16.4 
37.2 
17.9 
16.8 
24.1 
12.0 

3.7 

4.1 
12.2 

6.4 
10.2 

2.4 


9.4 


14.8 

7.5 

26.1 

22.1 

17.0 

36.9 

10.9 

2.3 

3.6 

6.9 

3.7 

10.6 

2.6 


$5-$9 


24.2 


29.6 
27.4 
33.3 
41.7 
40.8 
43.9 
31.7 
18.8 
13.3 
17.7 
14.6 
24.9 
13.2 
5.4 


27.9 


31.3 
30.3 
33.6 
43.1 
41.9 
46.6 
33.3 
19.0 
13.6 
19.6 
15.7 
29.3 
13.8 


22.1 


26.3 
21.8 
32.9 
38.8 
38.9 
39.0 
28.2 
18.5 
12.9 
16.6 
11.4 
20.2 
12.8 


$10-$14 


21.9 


26.5 
27.8 
21.3 
22.4 
24.2 
17.2 
28.8 
16.8 
14.9 
19.4 
18.8 
21.3 
29.7 
9.1 


24.1 


24.5 
28.3 
16.8 
22.4 
24.2 
17.0 
31.0 
18.3 
15.8 
20.4 
19.3 
24.2 
25.0 


20.7 


27.3 
26.9 
28.1 
22.5 
24.0 
17.6 
2.3.2 
14.1 
13.8 
18.7 
17.5 
18.2 
32.4 


$15-$19 


12.8 


11.6 
12.9 

9.2 

9.4 
10.1 

7.6 
12.1 
13.6 
14.8 
16.0 
15.2 
13.0 
19.3 

8.0 


11.2 
12.1 
9.2 


11.7 
14.0 
14.9 
13.9 
15.0 
12.4 
20.3 


14.1 


12.4 
14.4 
9.4 
9.0 
10.3 
6.2 
13.1 
13.0 
14.7 
17.2 
16.7 
13.7 
18.8 


$20-$29 


15.0 


7.6 
10.1 
3.0 
4.6 
5.4 
2.1 
10.9 
19.7 
24.0 
21.5 
23.6 
17.3 
23.6 
17.3 


6.8 
8.7 
2.8 
4.7 
6.3 
3.0 
8.6 
20.6 
24.3 
18.8 
22.7 
15.0 
26.7 


17.6 


9.1 

12.8 

3.3 

4.3 

5.7 

0.3 

16.8 

17.9 

23.4 

23.0 

26.0 

19.9 

21.9 


$30-$59 


13.9 


5.0 
7.5 
0.4 
2.1 
2.7 
0.6 
4.4 
23.9 
26.8 
15.7 
19.2 
12.4 
10.6 
48.6 


9.5 


2.8 
3.9 
0.6 
2.0 
2.6 
0.2 
3.2 
21.1 
25.3 
14.3 
18.6 
8.6 
10.8 


14.6 


9.0 
14.7 
0.2 
2.4 
2.9 
1.0 
7.3 
28.8 
28.8 
16.6 
20.7 
16.4 
10.4 


$60  or 
more 


0.5 
0.8 

0.6 
0.6 
0.1 
0.4 
4.0 
2.3 
0.9 
3.1 
0.7 
1.1 


0.2 
0.3 

0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
3.3 
2.0 
0.8 
2.3 
0.3 
1.0 


1.1 
1.9 

0.9 
1.2 

0.5 
5.4 
-1.8 
1.0 
5.0 
1.0 
1.1 


«  Exclusive  of  ca,ses  opened  or  reopened  during  the  month  and  of  cases  for  which  amount  of  relief  was 
unknown. 
>  Exclusive  of  New  England. 
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Table  29.— Length  of  Last  Continuous  Residence  in  County  of  Heads  of  Rural  Families 
Receiving  General  Relief,  by  Residence  and  Usual  Occupation,  June  1935 


[138  counties  and  116  New  England  townships] 


Residence  and  usual 
o.ccupation 


Total  1 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 


Years  of  last  continuous  residence  in  county 


lor  less 


6-9 


15-19 


20  or 
more 


TOTAL  BUBAL 

Total 

Agriculture 

Farm  opera  tor 

Owner 

Tenant 

Cropper* 

Farm  laborer 

Nonagricultu  re 

White  collar 

Skilled 

Semiskilled --. 

Unskilled 

No  usual  occupation... 
Nonworker 

OPEN  COUNTRY ' 

Total 

Agriculture 

Farm  operator 

Owner 

Tenant 

Cropper* , 

Farm  laborer 

N  onagriculture 

White  collar 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

No  usual  occupation.. 
Nonworker 

VILLAOE  ' 

Total 

Agriculture 

Farm  operator 

Owner... 

Tenant 

Cropper' 

Farm  laborer 

Nonagriculture 

White  CO  liar. 

Skilled.... _ 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

No  usual  occupation.. 
Nonworker 


62,  256 


25,:j96 

18,277 
6,646 
9,633 
1,998 
7,019 

25,  729 
2,296 
3,770 
4,272 

15,391 
1,638 
9,693 


35,  474 


20,312 
15,976 
5,766 
8,534 
1,686 
4,336 
9,798 
604 
1,276 
1,474 
6,444 
672 
4,692 


22,550 


4,440 
2,008 

618 
1,078 

312 
2,432 
13, 230 
1,404 
1,966 
1,880 
7,980 

736 
4.144 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


3.4 


6.7 


10.2 


3.5 
3.0 
1.0 
3.9 
5.6 
4.6 
3.9 
6.3 
3.7 
4.1 
3.7 
2.2 
2.3 


3.6 


6.6 
4.6 
2.8 
5.4 
7.2 
8.1 
6.8 
7.6 
8.5 
9.1 
6.5 
4.3 
3.6 


6.9 


6.0 
4.3 
3.1 

4.7 
6.8 
6.9 
6.1 
8.1 
8.8 
6.2 
5.1 
3.6 
3.0 


9.2 
7.8 
5.9 
8.3 
11.7 
12.9 
12.0 
11.2 
13.8 
12.4 
11.5 
8.7 
8.4 


9.1 


6.7 
6.1 
6.0 
5.8 
8.2 
8.3 
9.4 
7.8 
9.5 
9.9 
9.4 
9.0 
8.1 


3.3 
2.9 
0.7 
3.8 
6.6 
5.1 
4.6 
7.3 
4.2 
6.0 
4.2 
2.1 
2.8 


3.6 


6.4 
4.4 
2.5 
5.1 
7.7 
9.0 
8.1 
9.3 
11.6 
12.6 
6.2 
4.5 
3.9 


5.9 


4.8 
4.1 
3.0 
4.3 
6.6 
7.3 
7.0 
12.6 
12.1 
7.6 
5.3 
3.3 
3.1 


6.3 


8.6 
7.4 
6.9 
7.8 
10.4 
13.0 
11.0 
12.9 
15.4 
10.7 
10.0 
8.6 
7.8 


11.7 


6.3 
6.9 
6.6 
5.6 
7.9 
8.0 
8.0 
8.3 
8.0 
7.3 
8.1 
6.6 
6.4 


9.1 


4.3 
4.7 
4.2 
4.8 
5.1 
4.0 
3.8 
6.3 
3.8 
3.7 
3.5 
2.7 
1.8 


6.8 
6.6 
4.9 
8.0 
4.5 
7.0 
6.5 
7.0 
7.8 
8.8 
5.6 
4.1 
3.3 


6.5 
6.4 
3.6 
7.6 
7.7 
6.7 
5.7 
6.7 
7.4 
6.5 
5.1 
4.1 
2.9 


11.6 
10.4 
4.2 
11.5 
18.6 
12.6 
12.8 
10.6 
13.1 
14.8 
12.6 
7.9 
9.1 


7.6 
6.6 
4.5 
6.7 


9.7 

7.4 
10.2 

9.8 
10.0 
10.9 

8.7 


7.0 
7.6 
6.3 
7.8 
6.4 
8.9 
8.6 
8.4 
9.1 
9.1 
11.9 
9.1 


6.4 
6.7 
7.5 
6.0 
7.4 
5.6 
7.2 
8.3 
8.2 
7.3 
7.0 
9.2 
8.3 


9.5 


8.0 
8.6 
6.8 
9.1 
10.3 
7.5 
9.7 
8.8 
8.0 
8.4 
10.6 
14.9 
9.7 


59.3 


63.2 
67.2 
73.6 
65.6 
52.8 
52.8 
52.9 
61.5 
47.3 
49.2 
55.7 
60.3 
66.6 


62.6 


66.2 
68.6 
74.8 
67.4 
54.4 
52.0 
64.1 
41.3 
40.5 
48.5 
59.2 
66.8 
67.7 


65.0 


55.2 
66.9 
71.8 
52.3 
44.2 
53.6 
51.8 
54.3 
49.7 
49.0 
52.7 
66.4 
64.6 


1  Exclusive  of  heads  of  femilies  whose  length  of  last  continuous  residence  was  unknown. 

» In  the  2  Cotton  Areas. 

>  Exclusive  of  New  England. 
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Table  30. — Length  of  Last  Continuous  Residence  in  County  of  Heads  of  Rural  Families 
Receiving  General  Relief  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cotton  Areas,  by  Color  and 
Usual  Occupation,  June  1935 


[44  counties] 


Color  and  usual  occupation 


Total  I 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 


Years  of  last  continuous  residence  in  county 


1  or  less      2-3 


6-9         10-14       15-19 


20  or 
more 


■WHITE 

Total 

Agriculture 

Farm  operator... 

Owner 

Tenant 

Cropper 

Farm  laborer 

N  onagriculture 

White  collar. 

Skilled. 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

No  usual  occupation. 
Nonworker 

NEGRO 

Total 

Agriculture 

Farm  operator... 

Owner. 

Tenant 

Cropper 

Farm  laborer 

Nonagriculture , 

White  collar 

SkiUed 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

No  usual  occupation 
Nonworker 


10, 382 


5,406 

3,516 

602 

1,418 

1,496 

1,890 

3,142 

502 

470 

760 

1,410 

346 

1,488 


4,466 


2,106 

1,098 

152 

444 

502 

1,008 

1,044 

30 

48 

60 

906 

30 

1,286 


lOOO 


100.0 
100.0 
lOOO 
lOOO 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

t 
t 

100.0 
100.0 

t 

100.0 


&0 


6.8 


12.0 


6.0 
5.5 
2.0 
5.6 
6.8 
7.0 
8.0 
8.4 
8.9 
7.4 
7.8 
4.0 
3.4 


9.1 

7.3 
3.7 
7.8 
8.4 
12.3 
9.8 
5.2 
13.6 
11.8 
9.1 
7.5 
7.7 


3.3 


7.1 
6.2 
4.0 
6.1 
7.2 
8.7 
7.8 
6.4 
11.9 
5.6 
8.1 
8.8 
3.8 


3.4 


12.8 
11.8 

6.3 
13.3 
12.6 
14.7 
12.3 
10  0 
10.6 
12.9 
13.3 
11.6 

8.6 


8.2 


8.4 
7.7 
3.7 
8.5 


8.1 
7.6 
8.1 
8.7 
8.1 
6.9 
7.4 


7.0 


1.3 
1.1 


0.9 
1.6 
1.6 
1.9 
t 


2.0 
1.4 


3.3 
2.6 

2.3 
3.6 
4.2 
4.6 


3.3 
6.1 

t 
2.0 


4.3 
3.8 
1.3 
2.7 
5.6 
4.8 
3.3 
t 


3.1 
2.0 


7.2 
6.2 
3.9 
3.6 
9.2 
8.3 
11.5 


lOO 
11.7 


6.6 

6.6 

5.3 

6.3 

7.2 

6.3 

10  2 

t 

t 

10  0 

9.5 

t 

5.1 


7.9 

7.8 
6.0 
8.7 
7.8 
7.9 
7.8 
9.2 
9.4 
7.9 
6.8 
11.6 
7.4 


7.0 


7.1 
5.3 
6.8 
8.0 
6.2 
7.1 


3.3 

7.1 

t 

7.6 


60  0 


48.7 
63.7 
74.3 
50  0 
48.6 
39.8 
46.2 
53.2 
37.5 
45.8 
46.8 
52.6 
61.8 


9.6 


70  8 

72.6 

84.2 

77.4 

64.8 

68.6 

61.4 

t 

t 

73.4 

61.6 

t 

74.7 


t  Percent  not  computed  on  a  base  of  fewer  than  50  cases. 

'  Exclusive  of  heads  of  families  whose  length  of  last  continuous  residence  was  unknown. 
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Tabit  ST.—- School  Attainment  of  Heads  of  Rural   Families  Receiving  General  Relief, 
by  Residence  and  Area,  October  1935 


[138  counties  and  83  New  England  townships  >] 


Total « 

Last  grade  or  year  completed 

Residence  and  area 

Grade  and  high  school 

OoUega 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 

None 

1-3 

4-7 

8 

»-ll 

12 

1-3 

4  or 
more 

TOTAL  EUBAL 

All  areas 

40,234 

100.0 

8.8 

13.8 

42.0 

24.6 

7.4 

2.5 

0.8 

0.2 

Eastern  Cotton      

4,294 

3,190 

1,104 

4,610 

3,728 

882 

15, 736 

2,422 

5,158 

2,724 

1,982 

790 

936 

1,582 

23,630 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

14.4 
9.2 

29.4 
6.4 
5.4 

10.9 

12.5 
9.8 
2.9 
2.4 
5.2 
2.8 
3.2 
3.8 

10.7 

20.4 
16.3 
32.3 
12.1 
10.7 
17.7 
19.7 
12.1 
5.2 
5.4 
7.4 
6.3 
6.8 
4.6 

15.1 

43.0 
46.4 
32.8 
51.1 
50.6 
53.8 
44.9 
36.2 
43.0 
33.8 
31.8 
32.7 
23.9 
29.3 

44.3 

9.2 
11.3 

3.1 
17.5 
19.6 

8.4 
18.6 
27.1 
34.1 
41.1 
42.2 
41.7 
41.0 
39.8 

22.0 

9.1 
11.7 
1.6 
10.8 
11.5 
7.7 
3.2 
10.8 
9.8 
9.8 
7.9 
10.9 
13.5 
12.8 

5.8 

1.4 
1.8 
0.2 
1.3 
1.6 
0.6 
0.8 
3.3 
3.9 
6.2 
4.3 
4.6 
8.8 
7.3 

1.6 

1.8 
2.4 
0.2 
0.7 
0.6 
1.0 
0.2 
0.7 
0.6 
1.0 
1.2 
1.0 
2.4 
2.4 

0.4 

0.7 

White 

0.9 

Negro 

0.4 

Western  Cotton    .... 

0.1 

White         .      . 

0.1 

Negro 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy          . 

0.1 

0.6 

Com  Belt       

0.3 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

_ 

Ranching         ... 

0.4 

New  England    .. 

OPEN  COtnJTBY 

AU  areas* 

0.2 

Eastern  Cotton 

2,946 
2,300 

646 
3,250 
2,640 

610 
9,828 
1,684 
2,800 

958 
1,292 

472 

300 

15, 122 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

14.5 
10.3 
29.7 
6.5 
5.5 
10.5 
14.9 
10.3 
3.4 
4.4 
4.3 
4.2 
6.7 

6.5 

21.2 

17.6 

34.1 

12.4 

11.0 

18.3 

19.5 

13.3 

5.1 

6.3 

8.4 

7.6 

11.3 

12.9 

45.' 
49.6 
32.2 
52.2 
51.8 
53.7 
45.6 
36.5 
44.4 
37.8 
32.4 
33.9 
31.3 

39.5 

8.8 
10.6 

1.9 
17.4 
19.0 
10.5 
17.1 
26.2 
34.7 
39.6 
45.3 
38.7 
39.4 

26.6 

7.6 
9.3 
1.6 
9.8 

10.8 
6.6 
2.3 

10.0 
8.0 
7.1 
6.2 

11.4 
7.3 

9.3 

0.6 
0.8 

1.1 
1.2 
0.7 
0.4 
2.9 
3.6 
4.4 
2.6 
3.4 
3.3 

3.7 

0.9 
1.1 

0.6 
0.6 
0.7 
0.1 
0.8 
0.4 
0.4 
0.8 
0.8 

1.2 

0.7 

White 

0.7 

Negro 

0.6 

Western  Cotton . 

0.1 

White 

0.2 

Negro    .  

A.ppalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over. 

Hay  and  Dairy    

0.1 
0^4 

Corn  Belt       

Spring  Wheat 

— 

Winter  Wheat 

— 

Ranching 

0.7 

VILLAGE 

All  areas  * 

0.3 

Eastern  Cotton 

1,348 

890 

458 

1,360 

1,088 

272 

5,908 

738 

2,358 

1,766 

690 

318 

636 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

14.1 
6.5 

28.8 
6.3 
5.0 

11.8 
8.4 
8.7 
2.4 
1.4 
7.0 
0.6 
1.6 

18.7 
13.0 
29.7 
11.5 
10.1 
16.9 
19.9 
9.5 
5.3 
5.0 
5.5 
4.4 
4.7 

36.5 
38.0 
34.2 
48.6 
47.3 
53.6 
43.9 
35.3 
41.4 
31.7 
30.7 
30.8 
20.4 

10.4 
13.3 

4.8 
17.6 
21.1 

3.7 
21.2 
29.0 
33.5 
41.8 
36.3 
46.5 
41.8 

12.5 
18.0 

1.7 
13.2 
13.4 
12.5 

4.6 
12.7 
11.9 
11.2 
11.0 
10.1 
16.4 

3.0 
4.3 
0.4 
1.8 
2.2 

ll 
4.3 
4.2 
7.2 
7.5 
6.3 
11.3 

3.9 
5.6 
0.4 
1.0 
0.9 
1.6 
0.4 
0.6 
0.8 
1.2 
2.0 
1.3 
3.5 

0.0 

White 

1.3 

Negro 

— 

Western  Cotton 

— 

White 

— 

Negro 

— 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy 

0.1 
0.6 

Corn  Belt       

0.6 

Spring  Wheat— 

Winter  Wheat 

— 

Rannhing 

0.3 

>  Townships  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  only. 

'  Exclusive  of  heads  of  families  whose  school  attainment  was  unknown. 

<  Exclusive  of  New  England. 
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Table  32.^School  Attainment  of  Heads  of  Rural   Families  Receiving  General  Relief, 
16  Through  24  Years  of  Age,  by  Residence  and  Area,  October  1935 


[138  counties  and  83  New  England  townships  i] 


Total 

Last  grade  or  year  completed 

Residence  and  area 

Grade  and  high  school 

College 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 

None 

1-3 

4-7 

8 

9-11 

12 

1-3 

4  or 
more 

TOTAL  EUEAL 
AH  nriUL« 

4,806 

100.0 

3.1 

7.6 

33.0 

28.7 

19.1 

7.7 

0.6 

0.2 

Eastern  Cotton 

448 
434 

1,736 
184 
350 
196 
138 
64 
88 

1,168 

2,188 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

9.4 
1.8 
5.2 

0.7 
5.1 

12.5 
3.7 

14.2 
4.3 
3.4 
1.0 
2.9 
6.3 
2.3 
1.4 

9.7 

46.4 
39.7 
44.7 
31.5 
17.1 
15.3 
34.8 
18.8 
25.0 
17.0 

43.1 

7.6 
26.7 
23.3 
38.1 
49.8 
49.1 
42.1 
37.4 
15.9 
33.2 

26.2 

16.1 
20.7 
10.4 
18.5 
20.6 
17.3 
7.2 
21.9 
36.3 
32.7 

12.1 

4.0 
7.4 
2.0 
7.6 
9.1 
16.3 
11.6 
12.5 
20.5 
14.2 

3.1 

3.1 
0.2 

1.0 
1.4 
3.1 

0.5 
0.6 

0.9 

Western  Cotton 

Appalacbian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Corn  Belt 





Winter  Wheat 

_ 

Ranching - 

— . 

New  England --    -- 

0.3 

OPEN  COUNTRY 

All  areas ' 

0.2 

Eastern  Cotton 

314 
324 
1,022 
144 
194 
66 
78 
30 
16 

1,450 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
110.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

t 

100.0 

10.8 
2.5 
6.8 

1.9 

10.8 
4.3 

13.1 
6.6 
6.2 

5.1 

t 

9.5 

47.8 
39.5 
52.7 
29.2 
20.6 
12.1 
33.3 

1 

30.6 

7.6 
28.4 
19.6 
37.5 
56.7 
69.7 
46.2 

1 

28.7 

18.5 

20.4 

6.8 

20.8 

10.3 

9.1 

7.7 

t 

18.9 

1.9 
4.9 
0.6 
6.9 
6.2 
9.1 
5.1 
t 
t 

9.4 

1.3 
0.4 

2.6 
1.0 

1.3 

Western  Cotton..        . 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

- 

Corn  Belt 

— . 

Spring  Wheat 

— 

Winter  Wheat 



Ranching..    ..    .  ..    



VILLAOE 

All  areas ' 

Eastern  Cotton 

134 
110 
714 
40 
156 
130 
60 
34 
72 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

t 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

t 

100.0 

6.0 
2.8 

16.4 
1.8 
15.7 

1.5 

43.2 
40.1 
33.6 

t 
12.8 
16.9 
36.7 

t 
22.2 

7.5 
21.8 
28.6 

t 
41.1 
38.6 
36.7 

t 
13.9 

10.4 
21.8 
15.4 

t 
33.3 
21.5 
6.7 

t 
44.6 

9.0 
14.5 
3.9 
t 
12.8 
20.0 
19.9 
t 
19.4 

7.6 

1.5 

1 

_ 

— 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Lake  States  Cut-Over 

Hay  and  Dairy 

Corn  Belt              .  . 



Spring  Wheat.    ..      .. 

_ 

Winter  Wheat 

_ 

— 

t  Percent  not  computed  on  a  base  of  fewer  than  50  cases. 

'Townships  in  Cormecticut  and  Massachusetts  only. 
•Exclusive  of  New  England. 
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